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Economic Policies for 
Peace and Prosperity. 


By HON. FRED M. VINSON* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Asserting That the Two-Fold Job 


ity Is to Build a Strong Sound Domestic Economy and to Cooperate 
With Other Nations in Building a Sound World Economy, Secretary 
Vinson Holds These Objectives Can Be Obtained by Vast Produc- 
tion, a Full American Standard of Living, and Continuation of Free 
Enterprise System. Warns That These Objectves Could Be Dissi- 
pated by Spiralling Prices and Speculative Markets. 
Balanced Budget and High Level of Taxes Under a High National | 
Income. Says We Are a $200 Billion Nation. Claims Progress 

Toward a Sound Foreign Economic Policy in Bretton Woods Agree- 

ments and Proposed Loan to Britain. 


What the future holds for us 


I wish to discuss some of our economic policies which I am convinced 
will help us to® 


have a future 
of peace and 
prosperity. 
Basically 
we haveatwo- 
fold job. We 


must build a/| 


strong and 
sound econ- 
omy in Amer- 
ica. You have 
heard many 
times of late, 
I am sure, that 
the economy 


of the world | 


must be stable 
or we can- 
not have an 
expanding 
economy at 
home. With that I do not disagree, 


' Secretary Vinson 


*An address by Secretary Vin- 
son before the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 29, 1946. 


(Continued on page 1806) 
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Successors to 


in Promoting Peace and Prosper- 


| 
| 
| 
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Proposes a 


Says Latter Is Not a Gift. 


is always an interesting question. 





By A. WILFRED MAY 





By PAUL EINZIG 


zation Projects Many Industrialists and Investors 
Have Chaned Their Attitude From Benevolent 


Neutrality to One of Opposition. Says that Although — 
Government Is Having Difficulty in Getting Collabo- 


ration of Businessmen, Many of the Latter Feel 
That an Uncompromising Attitude May Lead to 
| Bringing in a More Extremist Government. 


LONDON, ENGLAND—Sharp controversy is 
raging in British business circles about the atti- 
tude businessmen should take up toward the Labor 
Government. During the first few months that 
followed the general election which, to the dis- 
may of businessmen, brought a Social Govern- 
ment to power, there was an almost general in- 
clination to accept the verdict of the country and 
collaborate with the Government, in the same 
way as Scandinavian businessmen have for years 
collaborated with their Socialist governments. 
It was during this period that the bill providing 
for the nationalization of the Bank of Eng- 


and the business world. 


(Continued on page 1832) 
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Common Stock 
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British Business Men’s Dilemma 


Correspondent Discusses Attitude of Businessmen to British Labor Gov- 
ernment Policies and Notes That Because of the Initiation of Nationali- 


Paul Einzig 


land was passed almost entirely unopposed on the part of bankers | 
When Lord Hinchingbrooke, a Conserva- | 
tive member of Parliament with City connections, made a speech 
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emotions, as well as the analytical abilities, of 
the diplomats, the international experts, the 
press, and the public, that any respite is doubly 
welcome. An indication of the general tension 
and pervading “jitteriness” ensuing from Soviet- 
consciousness is the great relief displayed at to- 
day’s Council session when—even before the con- 
tent was known—it was seen that at least some 
reply was forthcoming from the absent Gromyko. 

Satisfaction with the Russian’s reply is de- 
rived from the following clause, answering the 
definite question whether there was any “trade” 
ecteicgaey for the reported withdrawal of her 
troops: “As to other questiorns, they are not con- 
mnotea with the question of the withdrawal! of the 
Soviet troops”; this affirmative statement being 
coupled with another phrase: “as it is known, the 
question concerning an oil concession or a joint 
'stock company was raised in 1944, independently 
of the question of the evacuation of the Soviet 
troops.” Thus assurance is offered that duress is 
not being used for an oil 
of so-called “unforeseen circumstances” 
the promised troop evacuation is now foresaken. 

The greatest cause for optimism, however, 





- 


(Continued on page 1832) 





- The War of Nerves Subsides at Hunter College 


Soviet and Iranian Replies to Security Council’s Query Stimulate Hope for Com- 
promise of the Immediate Dispute. Secretary Byrnes Is Lauded for Statesman- 
ship and Splendid Judgment in Avoiding Appeasement and in Establishing 
UNO’s Authority. Commentator, However, Warns That Fundamental Prob- 
lems Concerned With National Sovereignty and Russia’s Veto Demands Still 
Confront an Effective World Organization. The Press Is Criticized for Over- 
Dramatizing “the Oriental” Gromyko. France’s Functions as Mediator Cited. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, April 3—The internecine “war of nerves” en- 
gaged in by the victorious Allies since V-J Day today took a decisive turn toward an armis- 
tice, in marked contrast to last week’s climatic walkout of Soviet delegate A. A. Gromyko. 
The written replies received by the Security Council this morning from Iran and the So- 
viet, in reply to its quéry for information, restored hope to the Council members that at 


least a temporary pacification of the Iranian controversy is in sight. The ebbs and flows in 
@this situation have been so sorely trying to the 


A. Wilfred May 


grab. Furthermore, the previous proviso 
as an excuse for preventing 


is gained from the 
carefully-prepared reply of Iranian representative Ala to Mr. Byrnes’ 
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debt as 


}act. 


‘in military 


| and dissipat- 


National Fiscal Policy | 


Professor of Economics, New York University 
P., Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Dr. Spahr, Claiming That When the Gold-Coin Standard Was Abolished, the Pcople Lost Control Over 
the Public Purse and Government Is Left Free to Run Without Brakes of Its Spending Activities. Adds 
That Low Interest Rates Also Lead to Profligate Government Spending, Which Congress Has Done 
Nothing to Avert. Proposes Congress Be Reorganized to Create Better Fiscal Controls and That a 
System of an Over-All Annual Budget Be Adopted, With Betier Staffing of Appropriation Commitiees 
Urges Non-Zssential Government Expenditures End; 


That Federal Policies Be Geared to Freedom of En ey prise and Production, and That the National Debt 


Executive V.- 


and Thorough Audits by the Compziroller General. 


By WALTER E. SPAIIR* 


Be Converted Into Perpetual — Which Indivi !»2's Would Buy. 





1. Its general nature. 

Our national fiscal policy is one | 
involving profligate spending of 
the people's money and Pe 
tion of our national patrimony. 
is of a type 
that treats 
government 
pros- 
|perity and 
it hrift as an 
anti-social 


Although the 
end of the war 
has brought 
a sharp drop 


expenditures, 
it has brought 
no decline in 
non- war ex- 
penditures or 
in plans for 
such outlays. 
The spenders 





Walter E. Spahr 


ors of people’s incomes are still in 
the driver’s seat, and fiscal poli- 
cies, fundamentally, seem just as 
unsound as they have been at any 
time since the blight pf spending 
and wasting struck this country 
in the 1930's. 


Probably no one can predict 





*A paper presented by Prof. 
Spahr before the Joint American 
Gas Association - Edison Electric 
Institute Accounting Meeting, 
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| 2 and 3, 


Notes They Are Contradictory. 


lished. 


Movements. 


Since 1933, and to some degree even between 
Government has favored extreoremardy low 


time to time, 
the following 
reasons for 
this policy 
have been 
asserted: 

1. Low mon- 
ey rates reduce 
the cost of 
borrowing 
against houses 
andhomes, 
and for gen- 
eral business 
purposes. 

2. Low in- 
terest rates 
encourage 
larger bor- 
rowingsat 
banxs by pri- 
vate enter- 





James A. Howe 


prise and by governmental enti- | 
deficits, thus | 


ties to cover their 
increasing the volume of bank de- 
posits and indirectly the volume 
of currency in circulation, creat- 
ing more spending money, putting 
up prices. and stimulating busi- 
ness activity. 

3. Low money rates discourage 
savings and encourage spending 
—one of the ancient theories of 
the cause of depressions being that 


| people at times save too much 


and spend too little, thus causing 
business inactivity. 

4. The stimulative effects of 1, 
thus: (a) Increase em- 
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argument that low interest rates 
| make it less expensive for for- 
|eigners to borrow 


‘Reappraisal of Easy Money Policy: 


Mr. Howe Reviews the PRAT for Low Interest Rates and 
Holds Reasons for Easy Money 
Depend on a Whole Network of Complex Economic Interrelations, 
Which Are Incapable of Measurement or of Forecasting. Says 
Much of Present Economic Difficulties Arise From Distortion of 
the Money System, and Recommends That the Monetary System 
Be Restored to a Gold Basis and That a Basic Reserve Be Estab- 
In accordance With a Long-Term Rete of Growth and 
Industry, Wants Monetary Reserve Isolated From Effects of Gold 
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1929 and 1933, 
interest rates. From 





| unprecedented 


| 


t 


ployment; (b) increase the profits 
of farmers; (c) reduce one of the 
costs of doing business, and (e) 
deprive a part of capital of much 
of its return. 

5. Low interest rates decrease 
the cost of borrowing by the Gov- 
ernment to pay war expenses, 
thereby making it easier to bal- 
ance the Government's budget, 
or, in the alternative, making it 
possible for the Government to 
borrow more at the same tax lev- 
el, without increasing the budg- 
etary deficit. 

6. Less freguently heard is the 


in the United 
States’ 

7. Collateral to item 6 is the 
thought that low money rates re- 
duce any tendency which may at 
any time exist for foreign capi- 
tal to flow to the United States 
for investment, and thereby con- 
tribute to international financial 
order. 

8. The inflationary effects of | 
low money rates can be kept} 
within bounds by rationing, and | 
by price and wage regulations. | 
This combination of measures will | 
greatly reduce the cost of war. 





Contradictions 


It will be noted that the reasons 
are expressed in qualitative terms 
because the effects of low mone} 
rates cannot be isolated from oth- 
er economic phenomena, and 
measured quantitatively. To cite 
only one of many examples which 
could be listed: Low money rates 
are supposed to discourage saving, 
but figures are published from 
time to time by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System to indicate that individ- 
ual savings have attained record 
size during the wartime period of 
monetary ease. 
This result “is then attributed te 


increased income, to war bond 
campaigns, and to wartime 
shortaees of goods for which 


(Continued on page 1802) 
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A Sound Labor Policy Plea for Continued Price Control . . ICHTENSTEN 
By LEO WOLMAN* By CHESTER BOWLES* 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University Director, Office of Economic Stabilization pee ine 

Dr. Wolman, in Ascribing the Source of Many Labor Troubles to Asserting That There Has Been an‘ Over-indal f 

ay : - ‘ - gence of the Natural FOREVER 
the National Labor Policy, Holds That First and Most Pressing Tendency to Take a Swing at the Government When Our Problems : 
Reform to Bririg About Industrial Peace Is a Fair and Unbiased DAMPER 


Administration of the National L 
Recognizing Foreman’s Union as 


abor Relations Act. Cites Case of 
Indicating NLRB Has Been Yield- 


ing to Organized Labor Pressure and Gives Illustrations of Ambigui- 
ties and Inequities of Law Enforcement Where Unions Are In- 


volved. Holds Government Is 


Making Collective Bargaining Un- 


workable and Urges That Parties in Labor Disputes Settle Their 


Own Dfferences. 
What we expect of a national 


labor policy is a reasonable amount 


of peace and quiet in labor relations. This does not mean the elimi- 


mation of all 
strikes or 


such an out- 


the decline of 


does mean the 
avoidance of 


excessively 
costly strikes 
—strikes in 
which the 
strikers inevi- 
tably lose a 
Zreat deal 
more than 





‘ they can pos- 


sibly gain. 


Prof. Leo Wolman 


‘Most ofthe 


@reat strikes of last winter 
and this spring fall into this cate- 
gory. The issues on which they 


3 any price seems to work. 
: wars end and booms fail to last as 





® 
were fought were. simple and easy 
'to settle. 


' proved a greater hindrance than 
| aid to peace. 
'the streets for months and the 
| losses to everybody were appall- 
ing. 

More important often than 
peace is the correct settlement of 
the issues which cause strikes and 
industrial warfare. Almost any 
| labor dispute can’ be settled at a 
price. During wars and booms 
But 





long as most people hope they 
will. Before long the time ‘comes 








*An address by Dr. Wolmanh 
before the National. Republican 
| Club, New York City, March 39, 
1946, 

(Continued on page 1798) 


Current Chills and Market Outlook 


By G. Y. 


BILLARD 


Partner J. R. Williston & Co. 
Analyst, Asserting That the Test of a Stock’s Value Is Its Selling 


Price in Relation to Current and 


Prospective Earning Power, Points 


Out There Is no Assurance That Selections of Issues by the Pin 
Sticking Method Will Produce Satisfactory Results From Now On 
and That Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Investment Security. 


Concludes That a General Boom, 


With Temporary Setbacks, Should 


Last Approximately Three Years and That Dividends on Some 
Shares Will Be Increased Because of Tax Penalties on Earnings 


Retention. 


Chills 


Chills from UNO and bitumi 
ment somewhat during the past 
degree. 

Numerous 
mew highs 
were recorded 
simultaneous- 
ly with a 
scattering of 
new lows, thus 
emphasizing 
the selective 
mature of the 
market. So far 
the recovery 
fhas carried the 
Dow Jones in- 
dustrials back 
to around the 
200 level com- 
@ared with the 
early Febru- 
ary top of 


> 


about 206: the Gordon Y. Billard 


rails to around 64 vs. 68; and the. 


utilities ‘to around the previous 


ket seéms likely to continue over 
a further brief period but, later 


on, when the continuing marked 
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nous coal dampened bullish senti- 
week but not to any. appreciable 
depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar becomes more 
|'widely recognized, we believe a 
| broader demand for well situated 
| equities will ensue that will carry 
prices to substantially higher lev- 
els. 








Sense and Nonsense 


Study of history in the school- 
boys’ classroom makes some sense 
but in the stock market it more 
| often than not just leads to plain 
| nonsense. 


We note, for instance, some rec- 
‘ommendations during the past 
| week to liquidate at the present 
| time all securities which have had 
sensational price advances during 
| the past few*years. Now, we have 
(Continued on page 1815) 
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But, men .got careless|# 
|and reckless and the Government) % 


Hence men walked}? 


Be Destroyed. 


I am glad of an opportunity to 
Retail Federation. 


Are Difficult, Mr. Bowles Recounts the Stabilization Accomplish- 
ments Since V-J Day. Contends That if Congress Continued War- 
time Controls Without Amendments, the Last Major Stumbling Block 
to Prosperity Will Be Behind Us and There Will Be All-Out Produc- 
tion. Says Selected Price Adjustments Will Continue and Predicts 
Early Wage Stabilization. Criticizes Opponents and Contends That 
if They Prove Wrong, Disaster Will Result and Free Enterprise Will 


Among the scores of organizations with which I 


appear today before the American 





contact during 
the last few 
critical years, 
therehave 
been none 
with whom 
we have 
worked more 
congenially or 
more con- 
S.4:7 u c’- 
tively. On 
many occa- 
sions we have 
disagr eed. 
Sometimes we 
have even 
disagreed vig- 
orously. But 
always .I felt 
that we were 
working earnestly for the same 
final result. 





Chester Bowles 





have come in® 


During the war we all looked" 


forward to the day when the 
shooting would finally come to an 
end. Unconsciously perhaps, we 
felt that with the end of hostilities 
our economic problems would be 
eased overnight. 


Problems That Plague Us 


We were surprised and perhaps 
a little resentful to find that many 
problems have remained to plague 
us. In many ways the difficulties 
which we have faced since V-J 
Day have been more trying than 
the economic problems with 
which we struggled during the 
war. In the midst of the war ef- 
fort it was easier to pull together. 





*An address by Mr. Bowles be- 
fore the American Retail Feder- 
ation, Washington,D. C., April 1, 
1946. 

(Continued on page 1800) 





porations Weakened. 


Holds Manufacturers 
Reluctant to Produce 


Chicago Federal Reserve Bank Says They Anticipate Losses Because 
of Uncertainty of Prices and Wages. Expresses Doubt That Accu- 
mulated Savings Will Permit Heavy Purchases of Consumers Goods 
Without Current Financing. Sees Financial Positions of Many Cor- 


In an analysis of the business and reconversion outlook, the 
April issue of “Business Conditions,” 


published by the Federal Re- 





ed and somewhat pessimistic view | 
of the immediate future of manu- 
facturing output and consumer 
demand is expressed. Noting that 
the manufacturing industries in 
the Seventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict (Chigago area) has shown a 
declining trend since the. begin- | 
ning of the year. the article states: | 


“Examination of both the vol- 
ume and characteristics of current 
production and the supply of goods 
actually for sale clearly reveals, 
as indicated, that manufacturers | 
under present conditions are re-' 





serve Bank of Chicago, a restrain-® 


luctant to produce and sell mer- 
chandise when losses are antici- 
pated. Some of the current lag in 
output and distribution apparently 
can be attributed directly to 
prices which are not considered 


Are those obsolete stocks and bonds 
in your strongbox getting wetter 
and wetter? Then turn them over 
to us—and dry up! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 : 





United Artists 
United Piece Dye Works 
Huron Holding Co. 
Brunswick Site 











by individual firms to be high 
enough to permit profits and to | 
the general uncertainty about} 
possible price relief following re- 
cent and current wage and other 
cost increases. As a result, some 
manufacturers are reported to 
have suspended operations 

(Continued on page 1818) 





Public Utility 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 


We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


and Industrial 


Teletype NY 1-5 





and | | 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 ' ‘Teletype NY 1-1203 








Alex Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. 
Publicker Industries, 
Incorporated 


Prospectus on Request 


1.F. Reilly.& Com. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assen. 
40 Exch. PlL., New York 5, N. ¥. 
: HAnover 2-4785 
Boll System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34-35 
: Private Wires te 
Boston, Chicago & Les Angeles 








TRADING MARKETS 


Thiokol Corp. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Billings & Spencer 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
Kinney-Coastal Oil 
Boyle Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 

Est. 1926 


Henzoc & lo. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


170 Broadway WoOrth 2-0300 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 





ll 











Haytian Corporation 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. 
Lea Fabrics 
U. S. Sugar 
General Aviation Equip. 
Pressurelube, Lic. 


DUNNE &CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-0272—Teletype NY 1-956 
Private Wire to Boston 














Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7466 








American Bantam Car 


Common & Preferred 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER : 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Teletypes: 








NY 1-375 & NY 11-2751 || ' 





Parks Aircraft 


Sales & Service, Inc. 


Prospectus upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


61 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y¥. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


ES¥ 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


Air Cargo Transportt. 
’ American Bantam Car 
Armstrong Rubber 


Avtedaathe Instrument 
S. F. Bowser 
Chicago R. I. & Pac. 


Dayton Malleable Iron* 
District Theatres? 
Douglas Shoe* 
General Machinery 
Getchell Mines 
Gt. Amer. Industries* 
Hartford-Empire Co. 
Kaiser-Frazert 
M. Lowenstein & Son 


Maxson Food System? 
Conv. Pfd. 


Missouri Pacific 
Old Pfd. 


Mohawk Rubber* 


National Fireproofing 
N. Y. New Hav. & Hart. 


Sylvania Industrial 
Taca Airways 
Upson Corp. 

U. S. Air Conditioning 


Alabama Mills* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Textron Wrnts. & Pfd. 
United Piece Dye 


American Gas & Pow. 
Cent. States Elec., Com. 
Derby Gas 
Iowa Pub. Ser. Com. 
New England P. S. Com. 
North’n New Eng. Co. 
Puget S’nd P. & L. Com. 


Southeastern Corp. 


Spec. Part. 








United Public Util. 


+Prospectus Upon Request 
*Balletin or Circular upon request 


AV a Be 


EST. 1926 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, N.Y. 5 


REctor 2-8700 


N. Y. 1-1287-1288 


Direct Wires to Chicago and Phila. 
ENTERPRISE PHONES 
Hartf'délll Buff. 6024 Bos, 2100 











Stand. Gas & El. Com. 


of Divergent Views and Claims. 


Is Anxious for a Settlement. 
of U. S. Conciliation Service. 


fact-finding 
boards and 
voluntary ar- 
bitration, in 
adjusting la- 
bor disputes. 
Before at- 
tempting to 
appraise the 
effectiveness 
of these pro- 
cedures, I 
would like to 
review the 
meaning of 
the various 
terms which 
are applied to 
dispute set- 
tling machin- 
ery. While 
these terms 
are well understood by the mem- 
bers of this organization I believe 
that it is desirable for us to agree 
on a common set of definitions. 


Conciliation and mediation may 
be used synonymously. Strictly 
construed, conciliation may be 
carried on without the’ interven- 
tion of a third party merely by 
the parties in dispute endeavoring 


to argue out their own differences. 





Edgar L. Warren 


American Hardware 

Art Metals Construction 
Bowser Inc. 

Central Public Utility 542s, 52 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


Non-Coercive Government 
Action in Labor Disputes 


By EDGAR L. WARREN* 
Director, U. S. Conciliation Service 

U. S. Department of Labor 
Government Conciliator, Asserting That Mediation Has Been Suc- 
cessful in Nearly All Labor Disputes, Expresses Opposition to Com- 
pulsory Arbitration as Destroying Individual Freedom. 
President Truman’s Fact-Finding Bill Is Not Coercive and That It 
Merely Provided for Compulsory Investigation and Not Arbitration. 
Lists the Objectives of Mediation As Not to Avoid All Strikes but 
to Bring Parties Together So As to Bring About an Understanding 


Claims 


Concludes That Conciliation and 


Mediation Can Only Be Successful When at Least One of Parties 
In Washington He Describes Work 


I have been asked to discuss the effectiveness of non-coercive 








| ciliation or mediation, 
|ing the war approximately 75% 








forms of administrative action, including conciliatien, mediation, 
® 


Mediation clearly implies the in- 
tervention of a third party to 
assist in this bargaining process, 
but as these terms are currently 
used they meari the same thing. 

Conciliation or mediation, by 
definition, is non-coercive. Not 
only does the mediator have no 
authority to impose his ideas on 
either party, but his intervention 
in a dispute must be wholly vol- 
untary. Either party may reject 
his services. 


Most Disputes Settled 
by Mediation 
It is significant that nearly all 
labor disputes are settled by con- 
Even dur- 


of all labor disputes were settled 
without intervention of the War 
Labor Board with its extraordi- 
nary war-time authority. During 





*An address by Mr. Warren be- 
fore the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on March 28, 1946 followed by 
his address before the American 
Public Relations Associations at 
Washington, March 29, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1808) 


Crowell-Collier Pub. 

Oxford Paper Crm. & Pfd. 
Sunray Oil 412% Conv. Pfd. 
Warren Bros. B. & C. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 


Teletype NY 1-672 














*Princess Shops 


52 Wall Street 
Tel. HAnover 2-8080 








*Dumont Electric Corp. 


*District Theatres Corp. 


*Prospectus and Special Letter Available 
¢Statistical Study or Special Letter on Request 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


*Electronic Corp. 
*Simplicity Pattern 
tLe Roi Company 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2425 














| invitation 

















GALVIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Makers of Motorola Radios) 


UPSON COMPANY 
KENDALL COMPANY 
TENNESSEE PRODUCTS 
WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorpcrated 
Members New York Security Declers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 


HAnover 2-2100 


sumer, Rise in Living Costs. Could 


Adjustments Are in Order. 


City, but in 
the entire na- 
tion. Your 
officers and 
members are 
men of wide 
reputation as 
leaders in 
their respect- 
ive fields. For 
this reason 
we in OPA 
were honored 
to accept your 
to 
participate in 
this round- 
table on cost 
absorption. I 
will attempt 
to outline the 
issues and 
then to give you my own apprais- 
al of this policy as a Government 
official and as a business man. 
For several years I have had 
an opportunity to observe the ef- 
fects of this and other policies as 
they affect a wide range of in- 
dustries operating under price 
control. During this period I was 
closely responsible for the finan- 
cial and cost information col- 
lected from industry. Then, for 
the last year and one-half, I have 
obtained a closer view and I have 


shared the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the policies and regu- 
lations in the vast consumer goods 
field including the textile and ap- 
parel industries. I feel, therefore, 
that I can look at the problem 
from both points of view. I will 
confine my opening remarks to a 
detailed analysis of the cost ab- 





Saul B. Sells 


Cost Absorption in Textile Industry 


By SAUL B. SELLS* 
Asst. Director, Consumer Goods: Price Division, OPA 


Maintaining That Without Cost Absorption, Price Control Cannot 
Be Effective, OPA Executive Describes Working of the Plan on the 
Basis of an “Industry Earnings Standard.” Contends That if Each 
Cost Increase in the Process of Production Is Pyramided to Con- 


Not Be Curbed. Says Absorption 


Capacity in Some Cases of Textiles Has Been Reached and That 


_The Commerce and Industry Association of New York occupies 
a distinguished position in the business world, not only in New York 
o— 





sorption problem, but I will be 
glad to answer questions later. 


What Is Cest Absorption? 

Cost absorption is a term which 
has for some reason come to have 
a special connotation as a policy 
applied to the distributive trades 
—wholesale and retail. Perhaps 
the reason for this is that the or- 
ganized retail trades have been 
most vocal in their objections to 
this policy. 

Actually, cost absorption is a 
foundation stone in the structure 
of OPA price policy. It applies at 
all levels of manufacturing and 
distribution, in all industries in- 
cluding the textile and garment 
industries. Without cost absorp- 
tion we could not possibly attain 
effective price control. 

Let me explain the principle 





and its application at various 
| levels of industry. This requires 
a understanding of the provisions 
|of the law. First, the Price Con- 
trol Act provides that the Ad- 
ministrator shall set ceiling 
prices in the first instance with 
due regard to levels prevailing 
during the period Oct. 1 to 15, 
1941. In the event that period is 
inappropriate, he is directed to 
consider the closest period to that 
during which competitive con- 
ditions prevailed. Second, after 
initial establishment of ceilings, 
he is directed to maintain them 
at levels which are generally fair 
and equitable. 


It was the responsibility of the 
Price Administrator to develop 
working rules and standards to 
carry out the general language 
and intent of Congress. The 








*District Theatres Corp. 
Great American Industries 
United Artists Theatre Circuit 
*Anderson Prichard Oil Corp. 
*Publicker Industries, Inc. 


*Prospectus on request 














Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 








J.K.Rice, Jr.&Co. 








ARNOLD BRILHART 
L. E. CARPENTER CO. *' 
DU MONT ELECTRIC 

PRATT FROZEN FOODS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prospectus on Request 


J. F. Reilly & Co., inc. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2733-34-25 


Private Wires to 
Bosten, Chicago & Los Angeles 

















*An address by Mr. Sells before 
the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation, New York City, March 
28, 1946. 
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United Nations and American 
Foreign Policy 


By HON. TOM CONNALLY* 
U. S. Senator from Texas 


Chairman of Senate Foreign Relations Committee Sees Progress 
Made in London Security Council Meeting and Points Out That 
Present New York Meeting Is the Most Momentous and Fraught 
With Hope for Future of Mankind Since Our Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787. Insists Every Nation Must Make Real Sacrifices 
So That World Peace Can Be Realized and That Regardless of 
Russians’ Presence or Absence the United Nations Must Go For- 
ward. Favors Retaining Pacific Bases Under United Nations 
Trusteeship, Provided Our Security Is Protected. 
I came away from London with exactly the same feeling I had 


in San Francisco when we nee the Charter. 


the United 
Nations work 
Or we revert 
to the out- 
worn method 
of bilateral 
dealings be- 
tween states 
with all its 
diplomatic in- 
trigue, its cut- 
throat compe- 
tition and its 
selfish maneu- 
vering. 
Either we 
work together 
honestly and 
fearlessly for 
peace, or, guil- 
ty of the 
greatest blun- 
der in history, we allow our whole 





Sen. Tom Connally 


civilization to collapse in ruins 
about us. 

The alternatives: are clear. If 
logic and reason and common 


sense are to guide our choice there 
can be only one answer —the 
United Nations. 


By no means the least of our 
Bains was the fact that progress 
was also made toward setting up 
the Trusteeship Council. Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Australia, 
Belgium and France all agreed to 


Either we make 





the territories they now hold un- 
der League of Nations mandates. 
It is hoped that appropriate agree- 
ments can be concluded by. the 
time the Assembly meets again in 
September. 

May I pause here long enough 
to point out that the creation of 
the Trusteeship Council will mark 
a real advance in bringing the de- 
pendent peoples of the world one 
step further toward their ultimate 
goal of self-government or inde- 
pendence. It will mark a real 
advance toward the establishment 
of a world order which will do 
away with the exploitation of de- 





pendent peoples and make sure 
| that dependent territories are ad- 
| ministered on behalf of the native 
| population. 


Mandated Pacific Islands 


Very soon the United States 
|;must decide what our policy 
should be with respect to the man- 
| dated islands which we now occu- 
py in the Pacific. Some of these 
islands, you will recall, blocked 





*Excerpts from an Address by 
Senator Connaily before The Na- 
tional Conference of Music Edu- 
|ecators in Cleveland on March 28, 
1946. 


place under the trusteeship system (Continued on page 1814) 
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American Gas & Power Company 
Common and Warrants 


Community Gas & Power Company 


Common Steck 


| W. H. Bett & Co. 


Incorporated 


590 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 


WhHitehall 4-5263 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON WASHINGTON 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 

















Our Trade Outlook 
In South Africa 


By ENGENE VAN CLEEF 


Department of Geography, Ohio State University 


Dr. Van Cleef Analyzes the Population Composition of the Union 
of South Africa, Together With the Resources of the Common- 
wealth, and Points Out That on the Basis of Past Experience and 
Future Proposals, There Is Little Likelihood of Substantial In- 
crease in the Commerce With the United States. 
Industrialization in South Africa and a Sentimental Preference 


for British Goods. 


Trade prospects with the Union of South Africa for the United 
States as a whole are not particularly bright, although for individual 





Charles Snow to Head 
Gohu-Torrey Advisory 


Cohu & Torrey, 1 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that Charles W. Snow will 
supervise the firm’s recently 
formed investment advisory serv- 
ice department. Mr. Snow, who 
joined Cohu & Torrey in 1945, was 
in the past a partner in Blanchard, 














firms here ® 
and there, gs 

trade poten- 
tialities are 
excellent. We 
might suppose 
just off hand 
that a popu- 
lation of close 
to ten  wmil- 
lions would 
afford an ex- 
cellent mar- 
ket; but when 
we learn that 
two millions 
only are of 
European 
origin and the 
remainder 
non-Euro- 
pean, the lat- 


such in 





1870. 


Dr. E. Van Cleef 


so small that many of the statis- 
tical data are recorded only for | 
the European population. 
word, the latter dominate the en- 
tire life of this British, self-gov- 
erning colony, which is made up 
of the provinces of the Cape of | 
Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal | 
and the Orange Free State. 


1910, 


In a 





| 


The Economic Resources 


The Union was established as 
the year 
marked as ending the “Gold Era,” 
which began in 1886. Prior to 1886 
the region enjoyed a certain pros- 
perity based upon 
output which had been the main- 
stay of the people dating from 
However, these “one com- 
modity” economies began fading 


often 


its diamond 


ter with only a very low pur-| out at about the same time, giving 
chasing power, the economic pic-| way in some slight degree to a 


ture changes notably. Of the non-/| more stable mixed economy. Agri- | 
pastoral 
millions are Bantu, about 220,000 | manufacturing, 
tract attention 
a ss the colony, were stimulated by | 
In fact, the productivity | the advent of World War I. 

(Continued on page 1816) 


Europeans -over six and a half} culture, 


Asiatics and about 800,000 of other 
origins. 
of the non-European element is 





pursuits 


happily for 
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New York - Chicago - St. Lowis - Kansas City - Los Angeles 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4 


Harrison 2075 
Teletype CG 129 


32 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 
Digby 4-8640 
Teletype NY 1-832-834 
White & Company 
ST. LOUIS 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES 


Direct Private Wire Service 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
KANSAS CITY 




















Delaware Power & Light 
Puget Sound Power & Light 
Sierra Pacific Power 
Southwestern Electric Service 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 4-4860 Teletype NY 1-490 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - San Francisco 








Harvill Corp. 

Jeff. Lake Sulphur Com. & Pfd. 
Lane Cotton Mills Corp. 
Kold Hold Co. 
Rademaker Chemical 
Stand. Fruit & S/S Com. & Pfd. 
United Piece Dye Works 
United Stove 


T. J. FEIBLEMAN & CO. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
New York 4, N. Y. New Orleans 12, La. 
41 Bread St. Carondelet Bldg. 
Bo. 9-4432 
Bell Tel.—NY-1-493 


Soya Corporation 
of America 


. One of the most. promising 
companies in its field. 


Present Market about 51/2 
Analysis on Request 


PETER MORGAN & CO. 


31 Nassau Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BA 7-5161 Tele. NY 1-2078 




















Analysis on request 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
Specialists in Soft Drink Stocks 


Telephone: - 
BOwling Green 9-7400 


PANAMA COCA-COLA 


| Quarterly dividend payable April 15, 1946 — $.50 
Dividends 1946 to date — $1.25 
Approximate selling price — 33 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 











Cc 
Sees Increased ines & Watts. 






































John C. Gross, Inc. 


John C. Gross, Inc., has been 
formed with offices at 40 Broad 
Street to continue the investment 
business of John C. Gross, a sole 
proprietorship. Officers are John 
C. Gross, President and Treasurer; 
Helen V.* Gross, Vice-President 
and Assistant Treasurer, and Ed- 
win Nilsen, Secretary. 















CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia 
Bank of Toronto 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Dominion Bank 
Imperial Bank of Canada 





and | 
all began to at-| 
and, 

























Royal Bank of Canada 


Andian National Corp. 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. $6 & 7% Pfd. 
Atlas Steel 
Brown Company Com. & Pfd. 
Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Canadian Pacific Rwy. 
Canadian Western Lumber 
Electrolux 
Famous Players Canadian Corp. 

| International Utilities 
Jack Waite Mining 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Noranda Mines 
Pend Oreille Mines 
Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Sun Life Assurance 
Teck Hughes Mines 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 








ACTIVE MARKETS 


DI-NOC CO. 
SOYA CORP. 


> aod 


SIEGEL & CO. 


39 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
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Old Colony Railroad 


Bought — sold — quoted 


Established 1888 


63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston & Providence Railroad 


Chicago, Rock.Island & Pacific, old com. & pfd. 
Missouri Pacific, old common and preferred 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, old common and pfd. 
St. Louis & San Francisco, old common and preferred 


FREDERIC H. HATCH & CO., INC. 


MEMBERS N. Y. SECURITY DEALERS ASSOCIATION 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 












Eastern Sugar Associates 


Common & Preferred 











Punta Alegre Sugar 


Quotations: Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
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Opportunities in Latin America for 
U. S. and British Investment 


By ELSBETH E. 


FREUDENTHAL 


Statistician Points Out That Most of Our Direct Foreign Invest- 


ments Remain in Latin America. 


U. S. and British Holdings Are 


Approximately Equal, at $4 Billion Each. With the Exception of 
American Predominance in the Mexico-Caribbean-Central America 
Area; They Are Similarly Distributed. Miss Freudenthal Analyzes 
in Detail (1) the Similarity of Interests Between U. S. and British 
Investors; (2) the Locale of Their Funds, and (3) the Propor- 
tionate Distribution Between Direct and Government Investments. 
She Concludes That Further Courageous Investment in South 
America Will Promote Its Domestic Enterprise, and at the Same 
Time Return Handsome Dividends. 


The water is being squeezed out of the large amounts of money 
poured into. Latin American securities in the 1929- 1930 period. As 


estimates of U. S. direct invest-®——— 


ments and portfolio holdings ap- | 
pear, each shows a decline since 
the lush time when large funds | 
were placed in, and sometimes 
forced on those countries. But 
Latin America is still the favorite 
locality for U. S. investments, for | 


the largest proportion of its total 


direct investments of $7 billions 
in 1940 was placed there; and the 


foreign aotior bonds totaling over’ 
'$3 billion in 1941 were (after 
Canada) preponderantly Latin 
| American. 

There have been no recent 
|flotations of securities, and the 
| steady decline of our investments 
in Latin America may soon be 
|reversed. At the present time 
i'there are large amounts of funds 





Teletype NY 1-960 


Eisemann Corporation 


Shepard Niles 
Crane & Hoist Corporation 


HARDY & HARDY 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-4490 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
HONOLULU STOCK EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO 





PACIFIC COAST 


AND 


HAWAIIAN SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wires 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 


MEMBERS 


14 WALL STREET, 


Telephone BArclay 17-4300 
LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 





HONOLULU 








Elsbeth E. Freudenthal 


in this country seeking employ- | 
ment. If once more they should | 
gush into Latin America, future 
investors and present holders of 
securities must consider two im- 
portant facts: the large amounts 
already placed there by the U. S., 
and the equally large amounts of 
British investments in Latin | 
America. Of the industrial nations, 
all of whom have been lured by 
the promised riches of the His- | 
panic countries, the foremost in | 
the race to invest in this large 
area have been Great Britain and 
the U. S. 


U. 


S. and British Investments 
Equal 

In 1940 the amounts held by the 
U. S. and Great Britain in Latin 
American securities were ap- 
proximately equal—roughly $4 
billion was placed by the investors 
of each country in direct invest- 
ments and portfolio holdings. This 
total does not include any govern- 
mental undertakings, such as the 
U. S. Export-Import Bank trans- 
actions, but applies to the private 


(Continued on page 1822) 





| But as of this 
i;moment, 
| seems 


‘ove 
ithe 


| forward 


| tion 


| been a diffi- 


| “Road to World Peace’’ 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON* 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Asserting That We Are Up Against the Spectre of Another War, 
Prominent Industrialist, Who Has Seen Much of Russia, Holds 
That Russians and Ourselves Are Going to Live in Two Different 
Economic Systems, but Can Still Live Side by Side in Peace. 
Warns, However, That “We Don’t Cooperate in a Vacuum” and 
That Between Russia and Ourselves, There Must Be a Give-and- 


Take. 


Says We Cannot Have Peace Without World Wide Eco- 


nomic Well-Being and That Iran Has Become a Symbol to America. 
We have just been struggling through a period of widespread 


and persistent strikes. 
Perhaps it is 
not entirely 
over. We may 
have more 
strikes. They 
may be costly 
strikes, too. 


it 
to me 
the worst is 
r. As of 
moment, 
we can look 
to 
produc- 
by the 
of this 


full 


fal) 
year. 
This has 
Eric A. Johnston 
cult period. In 
the catch phrase of the day, we’ve 
all had a rugged time of it: It’s 
been rough on reconversion; we 
have lost a lot of ground on the 
path to full production, but we 
have learned some things. 


Some people were pretty free 
about predicting an _ industrial 
revolution in this country. We 
haven’t had any such thing. The 
American people were torn at by 
these strikes, but they were not 
torn apart. And through all this 
turbulent transition period since 
V-J Day we haven’t had wide- 
spread unemployment in spite of 
the work tie-ups. Actually, right 
now, we have little if any unem- 
ployment. In fact, if things pro- 














° Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 








For Dealers 


WHITEHALL 3-0550 


A Quality Stock timely for participation in 
Railway Equipment Demand 


Magor Car Corporation 


Management Excellent — Dividend Record Consistent 


Descriptive circular upon request. 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stoc 
72 WALL ST., NEW YORK ee. YW 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 


xchange 


Tele. NY 1-2178 








Fuller Houses, Inc. 
Capital Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletynpes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 











| Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 


Continental 
Airlines, Inc. 


All American Aviation 


BURNHAM & COMPANY | 
members New York Stock Exchange 
associate members N.Y .Curb Exchange | 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 


| 
| 








Getchell Mines 
Master Tire & 
Rubber 
United Public Utility 


Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 


We have hi 1d a war in in dustry, a costly 1 war. 


gress in an orderly way, we may 
have a near labor shortage by fall. 

We have come through thus far 
in our domestic strife by using 
our heads, Most of labor has used 
its head; most of management has 
used its head. By and large, there 
has been more of good-will than 
there has been of ill-temper. As 
proof positive of that, let’s nof 
forget that all through this war in 
industry, costly though it was, it 
ran its course with very, very lit- 
tle violence. Now we are faced 
with another kind of conflict. We 
are up against a new crisis. This 
time it is international, not do- 
mestic. In a word, if is the spec- 
tre of another war. This is on 
your minds, I know. I know it is, 
because it is on my own. It is on 
the mind of every American. 

The question shouts at us from 
the headlines: we hear it in the 
corner drug store, asked some- 
times in anxious whispers; it is 
repeated every hour on the hour; 
we ask it in our homes. 

This is the question: “Are we 
going to have trouble with Rus- 
sia?” 

About Russia 

I want to talk to you about Rus- 
sia. I feel obligated to do so. If 
I didn’t, I would be dodging an 
issue I am -.supposed to know 
something about. Few Americans 
have had my opportunity to see 
that land of mystery, ruled by 
men of mystery. Few Americans 
have seen as much of Russia as 
chance afforded me. 

I went to Russia in the summer 
of 1944 for a close-up look at Rus- 
sia’s industrial plant, and to talk 
to Russians about trade between 
our countries after we’d won the 
war, I spent six weeks there. I 
traveled 10,000 miles in that vast 





*An address by Mr. Johnston at 
a dinner of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of New York, New 
York City, March 20, 1946. 
(Continued on page 1812) 








Philippine Mining Stocks 





Atok 
Balatoc Mining 
Benguet Cons. Mines 
Big Wedge Gold 
Mindanao Mother Lode 


Quotations and information 
Furnished on Request 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO.. 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
42 Broadway, New York 
Digby 4-6320 Teletype NY 1-1525 



































Designer and Builder of 


BArclay 7-0570 





McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Manufacturers of Airplanes and Helicopters 


Powered Fighter Plane 
MEMORANDUM ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Navy’s first “Pure all-Jet’” 


NY 1-1026 





|| Brockway Motors 

|| Crescent Pub. Serv. 

Detroit Int. Bridge 
Pathe Industries 


| Common & Preferred 


P. J. Steindler & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 











11 Broadway, New York 4 
Digby 4-0330 NY 1-1340 




















Baker Raulang 


Carbon Monoxide 
Eliminator 


American Insulator 


Preferred & Common 


American Beverage 


Preferred 


PETER BARKEN 


32 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 














Tel. WHitehall 4-6430 Tele. NY 1-2500 











Benguet Cons. Mines 
*District Theatres Corp. 
Higgins 
*Publicker Industries 


*Prospectus on Request 


S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 

60 Wall Street Telephone 
New York 5 Whitehall 3-7830 
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Who Will Head World Bank? 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Mr. Bratter Comments Regarding the Proposed Appointment of 
Lewis Douglas as Head of World Bank and of Harry White as 
Executive of International Monetary Fund. Discusses Motives of 
Ex-Secretary of Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., in Reported Oppo- 
sition to Douglas Appointment, as Well as the Grounds for the 
American Support and the British Opposition te Payment of Pro- 


posed High Salaries to the Bank 


genthau, Jr., 


and Fund Officials. 


Fred M. bo 


son last week 

expressed his 
disapproval of 
the reported | 


of Mr. 
President of 


tional 
for Recon- 


Development 
—a job which 
is to pay $30,- 
000 a year af- 
ter taxes, and 
with addition- 
al allowance 
for entertain- 
. ment and sim- 
‘jlar expenses. Mr 

dislikes Douglas’ connections 





Herbert M. Bratter 


“with big business and Wall Street! annex at 1818 H Street, 


finance, his tie-ins with interna- 
‘tional financiers, and his general 
‘point of view,” the Washington 


“Post” reports. Mr. Morgenthau 
“was a White House visitor on 
March 29. 


When Mr. Morgenthau quit his 
cabinet post in a huff there was 
some speculation that he might 
be made President of the World 
Bank. Now Morgenthau’s public 
protest against Douglas, even 
though the reports of the latter’s 
consideration for the job have yet 
‘to be confirmed, is interpreted by 
some as indicating that Morgen- 
thau himself is after the job. 


Morgenthau’s Motives 


What Mr. Morgenthau is after 
may not be clear, but he seems to 
be after something. In recent 
-months he has frequently inter- 
jected himself into various public 
questions. He employs a ghost 
writer. Following the Savannah 
meeting of the Fund and Bank 
Governors, Mr. J. H. Randolph 
Feltus, who had been brought io 
the Treasurv as Assistant to the 
Secretary by Mr. Morgenthau 
during the war to advise him on 
public relations, quit the Govern- 
"ment very hurriedly because he 
had a prospective public relations 
client in New York who couldn’t 

(Continued on page 1824) 





Arden Farms 





Company 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED | 


Analysis on request 


New York Hanseatic. 
CORPORATION’ | 


Established 1920 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


’Phone: BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-584 











s—- ae 


consideration | i 
Lewis | 
Douglas as 


the Interna- | 
Bank) 


struction and! 


Morgenthau 


Roster of World Bank 
And Fund Set Up 


Meeting of Executive Directors of Both Institutions Set for May 6 
List of Executive Directors and Governors. 


and 7 Respectively. 
Staff Pooling Under Discussion. 


6 and 7, respectively. The reason ¢ 
for the different dates seems to be 
that M. Gutt, the Belgian execu- 
tive director of the Fund, is also 


The Bank meeting probably will 
be held in the State Department | 
N. W. 

Executive directors 
commence as of the date of the 
first meeting. 


China’s Appeintees 
its executive directors, 
has appointed: For the 


As 
China 


| the A. U. S., has become associ- 
| ated with the firm 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Former Secretary Henry Mor- | 
in letters to the President and Secretary of the Treasury 


_his country’s executive director of | 


‘the Bank. 
The Fund meeting will take} 
place in the Washington Hotel. 


| 


salaries | 


Fund—Koo Yee-Chun, Secretary- | 
General of the Four-Bank Gov- | 
erning Board and former Minister | 


of Finance; For the Bank—Shen 
Lai-ching. 


The most complete list of Ex- | 
ecutive Directors—but not Alter- | 


nates—of Fund and Bank obtain- 
able to date is as follows: 


Appointed Executive Directors of 


Fund 

Harry D. White United States | 
Koc Yee-Chun China | 
J. Vishwanath Joshi India 
Pierre Mendes-France France 
(Not available) United Kingdom 


Elected Executive Directors of 


|of Fund and Bank were opened to | 


Fund 
Camille Gutt Belgium 
Francisco Alves dos Santos-Filho Brazil 
Louis Rasminsky Canada | 
J. V. Miadek Czechoslovakia | 
Ahmed Zaki Bey Saad Egypt 
Rodrigo Gomez, Mexico 
G. W. J. Bruins Netherlands 
Governor and Contributing 
Country 
Votes 
Fred M. Vinson, United States 27,500 
O. K. Yui, China 5,750 


C. Deshmukh, India 
P. Mendes-France, France 
Lord Keynes, United Kingdom 


4,250 


4,750 | 
13,250 ' 


Courts & Co. Adds 


'members of the New York Stock 


Maddox, Hefner to Staff 
ATLANTA, GA.—Joseph J. 
Maddox formerly Captain, A. 
U. S. has become associated with 
Courts & Co., 11 Marietta Street, 


Exchange. 

H. Ross Hefner, formerly with 
in Gadsden. 
Both Mr. Maddox and Mr. Hefner 
,3erved in the South Pacific. 





‘Secretary 
| Wallace states | 
WASHINGTON, April 3—The first meetings of the executive | % 

directors of the Fund and Bank will be held in Washington on May | 








lof economic 





“Thor Thors, Iceland * 260 
H. LeGallais, Luxembourg - 350 
| M. Frere, Belgium 2,500 
F. A. Paz, Bolivia ; 350 
J. J. Vallarino, Panama__- 255 
Ruben Benites, Paraguay. 270 
E. PF. Carbo, Ecuador a ee tg ae 
| Francisco Alves dos Santos-Filho, 
Brazil __ a aS 1,750 | 
Hugo Garcia, Uruguay 400 | 
A. Maschke, Chile 750 | 
Emilio Barreto, Peru 500 
Gunnar Jahn, Norway 750 
G. F. Towers, Canada_. 3,250 
| L. Dolinsek, YugoSlavia_ _ 850 
Julius Pazzman, Czechoslovakia 1,500 
E. Drozniak, Poland_____ 1,500 
Ahmed Z. B. Saad, Egypt 700 
G. K. Blowers, Ethiopia_ 310 
A. M. Gailani, Iraq - 330) 
| Joseph Foley, Philippine Common- 
wealth ___ i 2 400 
Taghi Nassr; Iran__ ; : 3 500 
X. Zolotas, Greece : 650 
H. D. Castro, E) Salvador ; .. By 
Pena Morua, Costa Rica_____- scaiggned 
M. N. Morales, Guatamala_...._._... _ 300 
J. E. Mever, Cuba_ . 
| Jose Calzada, Dominican | Republic. ae 
Emilio Toro, Colombia_______ 750 
G. 8. Sacasa, Nicaragua____- pie: te 
A. Espinosa Monteros, Mexico_ ae 
J. Caceres, Honduras : 2753 
A. M. de Jong, Netherlands_____ 3,000 
|M: H.-de Kock, Union of South 
Africa ise SS one 1,250 | 


Elected Executive Directors of | 
the Bank 


Prof. Kyriakos Varvaressos_. _.Greece 
Mr. Ole Colbjornsen _Norway | 
Mr. Victor Moller : Chile | 
Dr. Luis Machado Y Ortega_- __Cuba | 
Mr. Camille Gutt Belgium 
Mr. J. W. Beyen__- Netherlands 
Mr. R. B. Bryce Canada 
Dr.. Leon Baranski __Poland | 


It is. fully expected that the} 
meetings of the~- executive ai- 
rectors will be held behind closed 
doors. At Savannah only a few | 


of the sessions of the ‘governors | 


Meetings to Be Executive | 


the press. This was a cause of 
dissatisfaction with several of the | 
(Continued on page 1824) 








20 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK S 








OUR REVISED DIRECTORY OF STOCKS TRADED ON PACIFIC 
COAST EXCHANGES IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
ISSUES TRADED ON THESE EXCHANGES THAT ARE ALSO 
TRADED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
OR THE NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE. 


A COPY WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE * NEW YORK CURBS EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE * LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


THERE ARE 219 


PAULSEN BUILDING 
SPOKANE 8 











Government Cooperation 
With Small Business 


By GEORGE M. REYNOLDS* 
Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce 


Repeating Secretary Wallace’s Assertion That There Is Concentra- 
tion of American Business in a Few Hands, Commerce Department 
Official Contends That if Monopoly of Economic Power Did Not 
Exist There Would Be Less Demand for Regulation of Business. 
Insists There Is a Definite Relation Between High Wages and Gen- 
eral Business Prosperity, and a Depression Caused by a Drop in 
Wages Will Work Peculiar Hardship on Small Business. Says Busi- 


nessmen Must Take the Initiative 


in Expanding Our Economy, but 


Acknowledges That Satisfactory Profits and Rewards for Venture 


Capital Are Essential. 
to Help Smal! Business. 


Outlines Commerce Department's Program 


During the war the concentration of economic power was high- 
| lighted by the fact that 56 corporations held 75% of our war contracts. 





that the true 
danger of 
such a situa- 
tion is: “That 
decisions de - 
termining the 
economic des- 
tinies of mil- 
lions upon 
millions of 
Americans 
tend to be 
made by a 
few men in a 
few central 
spots. This 
concentration 





power, if un- 
checked, could 
finally give us 


George M. Reynolds 





a private Planned Economy just 
as tyrannical as any public Plan- 


ned Economy. Economic freedom 
requires that economic decisions 
be, as much as possible, not con- 
centrated but diffused. They 
shoula be made as much as possi- 
ble, not by handfuls of men but 
by multitudes of men. True free 
enterprise cannot survive except 
as the enterprise of the many.” 

I think it can be truly said that 
the restaurant business up to now 
is free enterprise because it is the 
enterprise of the many. Although 


your business is comparatively 
free, you should work for the sur- 
vival and growth of free competi- 





tive enterprise in all fields. Before 





*From an address by Mr. Rey- 
nolds before the National Restau- 
rant Association, Chicago, IIL, 
March 25, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1820) 





Arkansas-Missouri Pr. Co. 
Black Hills Power & Light 
Central Arizona Lt. & Pwr. * 
Central Illinois Elec. & Gas 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Empire District Electric 
Federal Water & Gas 

Gulf Public Service* 

lowa Public Service 


*Prospectus available to 


Whitehall 4-4970 


TRADING MARKETS IN 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Michigan Public Service 
Missouri Utilities 

Mountain States Power 
Public Service Co. of Indiana 
Sioux City Gas & Electric* 
Southern Colorado Power 
Southwestern Elec. Service® 
Southwestern Public Service 
Western Light & Telephone 


dealers & bankers only 


Teletype NY 1-609 








Display Fixtures 
Plastics 


Battle Creek Bay City 


L. A. DARLING CO. 


One Company in Four Growth Fields 


Analysis For Dealers Only On Request 


MORELAND & Co. 


MEMBER DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 
1051 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT 26 


Precision Castings 
Grey Iron Castings 


Lansing 


Muskegon 











Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. T.C. 


Buldlo Gold Dredging, Ltd. 
Clayton Silver Mines 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 


62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 





Telephone Teletype 
WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 
113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 
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- WE ANNOUNCE THE 
REMOVAL OF OUR OFFICES TO 
NEW AND ENLARGED 

QUARTERS AT | 
729 S.W. ALDER 


DAUGHERTY, COLE & CO. 


Atwater 0233 
Teletype PD 142 


729 S.W. Alder 
Portland 5, Oregon 























for personal interview. 


St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Los Angeles Mortgage Loan Agency 


Los Angeles mortgage company with proven manage- 
ment, able to immediately preduce profitable volume 
of FHA and other loans, desires contract as life insurance 
company loan correspondent. 
in New York April 10 to 17, Chicago April 19 and 20, 
Address Wilshire Service Cor- 
poration, 461 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Califor- 
nia, or Walter D. Smyth, the Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th 


Managing officer will be 
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Bank for International Settlements 


Problem of Its Future, Now That the Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development Has Been Organized, Is Discussed. Dr. White Opposed 
Its Incorporation Into World Bank. 


Now that the World Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
is in actual being, the question naturally presents itself: What can be 


salvaged from the Bank for In-® 


ternational Settlements in Basle? 
The Bank for International Set- 
tlements, which is still in exist- 
ence in Basle, is a central bank- 
er’s Bank. Before the adoption of 
the Bretton Woods program, sug- 
gestions had been made that in- 
stead of creating a new institution, 
the Bank for International Settle- 
ment be made the foundation for 
reconstruction and development 
loans. This suggestion, however, 
was vigorously opposed by Dr. 
Harry White of the Treasury De- 
partment and ofhers. As a result, 


BALTIMORE 








Bayway Terminal 
Emerson Drug 


Common . 
Monumental Radio 
Noxzema Chemical 


Union Trust Company 
of Maryland 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 
6 S. CALVERT’ ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 








WALTHAM 
WATCH 
CO. 


oeneiteedieneeaa 


Descriptive Circular 
Available 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 











TRADING MARKETS 





Boston Edison 


Mezgowan-Educator Food Co. 
Common 


New England Lime Common 
New Haven RR. Common 
Old Colony RR. 
Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Private New York Telephone 
REctor 2-5035 











DES MOINES 
SS 
| WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


' 
i} INCORPORATED 





lowa Power & Light Co. 


Preferred 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 





FOUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


i Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 


the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has 
now been set up without refer- 
ence to the BIS. 


Even so, however, the BIS may 
be able to contribute something to 
the new institution. In addition to 
the experience which the BIS has 
given to the central bankers who 
participated in its work over the 
years, the BIS has a small but 
very good staff of economists as 
well as a library and files. 

For information on the history 
and work of the BIS, the 
“Chronicle’s” reporter turned to 
one of the delegates of the Savan- 
nah meeting who is well informed 
on the subject. As a result of 
this inquiry, the following infor- 
mation is presented: 

“The Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle was created 
in connection with the so-called 
Young Plan for German Repara- 
tions. Its task was to administer 
reparation payments and act as 
trustee for the Reparation loans 
(Young loans). The constitution 
of its board reflects this. The cen- 
tral banks of those countries in- 
terested in reparations as credi- 
tors and as debtor hold the ex- 
officio seats on the board and 
their countries hold a_ certain 
number of other seats. From the 
start, however, the Bank was also 
meant to act as a center of con- 
sultation for the central banks of 
the member countries, including 
countries not interested in rep- 
arations, and to do banking trans- 
actions for those central banks. 

(Continued on page 1825) 
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Aeronca Aircraft 
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Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
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MICH. TRUST BLDG. 
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American Air Filter 

American Turf Ass’n 

Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 








Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





THe BANKERS BOND ©o- 


Incorporated 
Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 Bell Tele. LS 186 | 








Vinson Defends 
Low Rates 


In Annual Report to Congress, He 
Contends Low Interest Policy Will 
Make an Important Contribution to 
Achieving Full Production. Holds 
With National Income Maintained 
National Debt Will Not Be a Bur- 
den and That the Progressive Per- 
sonal Income Tax Should Be Cor- 
nerstone of Our Revenue System. 


Secretary of the Treasury Fred 
M. Vinson, in his annual report for 
the fiscal year 1945 to Congiess 
on the State of the Finances, 
upholds the present policy of low 
interest rates, and asserts the pol- 
icy will continue in the postwar 
period. His statement as to the 
Administration’s policy on inter- 
est rates, comprising in large 
part an excerpt from President 
Truman’s Budget Message is as 
follows: 


“The President, in his Message 


on the State of the Union and 
Transmitting the Budget for the 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 


said: 


“ ‘Although the public debt is 
expected to decline, a substantial 
volume of refinancing will be re- 
required, because of the large 
volume of maturing  obliga- 
ie. panes 

“*The interest policies followed 
in the refinancing operations will 
have a major impact not only on 
the provision for interest pay- 
ments in the future budgets, but 
also on the level of interest rates 
prevailing in private financing. 
The average rate of interest on 
the debt is now a little under 2%. 
Low interest rates will be an im- 
portant force in promoting the 
full production and full employ- 
ment in the postwar period for 
which we are all striving. Close 
wartime cooperation between the 
Treasury. Department and _ the 
Federal Reserve System has made 
it possible to finance the most ex- 
pensive war in history at !ow and 
stable rates of interest. This co- 
operation will continue.’ 


“The Treasury Department has 
followed a policy of low interest 
rates during the war, and that 
policy will continue in the post- 
war period. I believe that this 
policy will make an important 
contribution to the achievement 
of full production in the economy, 
especially after the be-r's« of 

(Continued on page 1825) 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 
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Oneida Ltd. 


Common Preferred 


Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Inc. 
New Stock When Issued 

INQUIRIES INVITED 





MOHAWK VALLEY 


ae Manoa deat 





238 Genesee St., Utica 2, N. Y. 

















Public Utility Securities 














Based on comparisons with 


startling comparisons, due almost 


vious December, and the calendar 
year was 3% over 1944. This was 


to industrial consumers were 
down 18% for the month of De- 
eember and 6% for the calendar 
year. Despite the loss of this war 
business (which was probably un- 
profitable, though nobody seems 
to have realized this) operating 
revenues gained 4% for the 
month and 2% for the year; de- 
spite lack of new appliances and 
new houses, residential KWH 
sales gained nearly 14% and com- 
mercial 9% in December, and 9% 
and 6% respectively for the year. 
When appliances and new homes 
enter the picture this rate of 
gain may be accelerated. 


Most of December’s big gain 
resulted from year-end tax ad- 
justments. The utilities had been 
over-conservative in the early 
part of the year and found their 
tax bills weren’t as bad as they 
feared. Also they were able to 
make huge charge-offs of pre- 
miums on called bonds (last 
year’s refunding was extremely 
heavy) and this resulted in big 
savings in excess profits taxes. 
Miscellaneous income also showed 
a big jump (some of this was also 
accounted for by tax changes for 
other utility services such as gas, 
water, ice, etc.) 
operating results alone, the util- 
ities bettered the showing of De- 
cember 1944 by only about $2,- 
000,000, but after figuring in the 
larger returns from other services 
and the reduced taxes and fixed 
charges, the month’s total gain 
was close to $18,000,000. 

The first few months of 1946 
should also make a very good 


year were probably accrued at 
too high a rate, and (2) this year 
there will be (in effect) a 55% 
saving in excess profits taxes and 
5% saving in income taxes. The 
utilities will also continue in a 
very favorable position with re- 
spect to fuel costs, because they 
have been able to eliminate 
(along with the heavy war load) 


steam plant operation. 


Excellent Earnings Outlook for Utilities 


periods a year earlier, current 


utility earnings figures appear likely to make favorable or even 


entirely to tax changes. For ex- 


ample, the figures for all Class A and B electric utilities for the 
month of December, published recently by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, made a remarkable showing. 
gained almost 39% over the pre-@————_— = 
| plentiful water supply for hydro- 
/electric operations. 
despite the fact that KWH sales| areas are 


Net income for the month 


While some 
now reflecting near 
drought conditions, the country 
as a whole is still in good shape. 
Should this condition change, 
however, fuel costs will again 
rise. The present coal strike will 
doubtless raise the price of coal, 
although the utilities are partially 
protected by contracts and fuel 
clauses in their rate structures, 


Wage adjustments may soon be- 
gin to show up in the earnings 
statements. For the month of 
December there was a gain of 
14% over the previous period 
compared with only 4% for the 
calendar year; this reflects both 
wage increases and increased em- 
ployment (returning service men 
or others). It seems likely that 
the amount of this increase might 
get up to 18 or 20% by the mid- 
dle of 1946. Fortunately, the labor 
bill isn’t particularly heavy, just 
about equaling net income. The 
big tax savings seem ample to 


and fuel costs, with something to 
spare. 

The big question-mark is, of 
course, the amount of rate cuts 





On the basis of | 


comparison because (1) taxes last | 


which may be ordered by the 
| State Commissions or announced 
|“voluntarily” by the companies. 
Thus far cuts have not been dan- 
gerously heavy, and the utilities 
usually regain much of the lost 
revenues (in time) through larger 
sales per family. 

Companies which are expected 
to enjoy a substantial gain in 
/earnings due to tax savings are 
still selling at very reasonable 
prices, as compared with other 
|utility stocks, perhaps because of 
_ fear of rate cuts. Two of these 
/companies, Public Service of New 
| Jersey and Public Service of In- 
(diana, have already raised their 
| dividend rates and others may be 
|expected to follow after rate ad- 
|justments are taken care of. 
Among the companies’ which 
|}seem to he most reasonably rriced 
iin relation to earnings adjusted 
1or tax savings (out without at- 


much of their expensive standby | tempting to adjust for rate cuts) 
Rainfall |are Central 
has seldom been so untiformly | Power Central Illinois Electric & 
generous as in 1945, resulting in! 


Arizona Light & 


(Continued on page 1821) 





take care of all increased wage ~ 








Delaware Power & Light 
Common 
Federal Water & Gas 
Common 
Public Service of Indiana 
Common 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 

















Tel. 4-3195-6-7 Tele. UT 16 

















Crescent Public Service common 
Central Ohio Light & Pr. common 
Central Public Utilities 5'’2s 1952 
Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 


—_—_—— 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 
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Long Period of High Taxes: Garland 


President of IBA Says Heavy Taxes Essential to a Balanced Budget, 
But Sees Need of Intelligent, Equitable and Comprehensive Tax 
Program to Replace Present Hodgepodge. Criticizes Low Interest 
Rate Policy as Encouraging Inflation and Promises IBA Aid in 


Small Business Financing. 


Charles S. Garland, President of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who is making a tour of speechmaking, addressed the Invest- 


ment Bankers 
of Kansas 
City on March 
24 in which he 
stressed the 
need for a 
balanced Fed- 
eral budget as 
a prerequisite 
to a sound 
economy. He 
asserted that 
to accomplish 
this it would 
need political 
courage to 
keep taxes at 
a high level 
for years to 
come, but he 
pointed out 
the desirabil- 
ity of revamping the tax structure. 

“The Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation,’ he said, “soon hopes to 
join other organizations in prepar- 
ing an intelligent, equitable and 
comprehensive tax program to re- 





Charles S. Garland 





| place the present hodgepodge of 
Federal taxes.” 


The IBA Program 


Mr. Garland mentioned as sub- 
jects calling for immediate atten- 
tion by the Association: 

Management of the Government 
debt and its relation to the forces 
of inflation. 

The Federal budget and tax 
program. 

Encouragement of small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

World finance and participation 
of the United States in the inter- 
national bank and monetary fund. 


Training of new personnel for 
the investment business. 


“Management of the Federal 
debt is one of the most serious 
and complex problems of the 
day,” he told his audience. 


Interest Rates 
Commenting on the constant 
lowering of interest rates on Gov- 
ernment securities as a source of 














Major, 


ONE WALL STREET 








We take pleasure in announcing that 


JOHN DABNEY PENICK | 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading exchanges 


A. U.S. 





has returned from active service, 
and has this day been admitted 
as a General Partner in our firm. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 








NEW YORK 














April 1, 1946 








Clark, Dodge & Co. 


Established 1845 
61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
We take pleasure in announcing that 
EDMUND BROWN, JR. 


is now associated with our 
Research Department 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 














TOWNSEND, GRAFF & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchanee 
Members New York Curb Exchange ( Assoc. } 


announce the removal of their offices to 


15 Broad Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


HANOVER 2-6500 


April. 1, 1946 








great danger, he said it is caus- 
ing further expansion of money 
and credit at a time when money 
already is over-plentiful and 
when goods are scarce. Manage- 
ment of the nation’s debt and 
the concomitant of money rates, 
he explained, should be under- 
taken in the light of its relation- 
ship to the driving forces of in- 
flation. 


“Not only should interest rates 
be stabilized on Government se- 
curities,” he stated, “but a deter- 
mined effort should be made to 
put the maximum of Government 
securities into the hands of non- 
banking investors, because addi- 
tional purchases by the banks 
mean so much more deposit money 
being pumped into the already 
swollen stream of credit. 


“Speeding up the production at 
this time is needed as never be- 
fore so that we may get more 
goods on retail shelves to meet the 
public demand.” 





Cornish Heads Dept. o 
Olis Co. in N. Y. 


Charles C. Cornish, Lieutenant- 
Commander, U.S.N.R., recently re- 
leased from active duty, has re- 
joined Otis & Co., Incorporated, to 
become manager of the buying 
department of the firm’s New 
York office, 120 Broadway. Dur- 











ing his service of approximately 
four years in the Navy, Mr. Cor- 
nish was assigned to the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
also to the State Department, 
where he was attached to the 
Monetary Division of the Office of 
Foreign Liquidations Commis- 
sioner. 





E. E. Haverstick, Jr. 
Joins Smith, Moore Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Edward E., 
Haverstick. Jr., has become asso- 
ciated with Smith, Moore, 509 
Olive St., members of the St. 
Louis Stock Exchange. Mr. Ha- 
verstick was recently discharged 
as Commander in the Nayal Re- 
serve. In the past he was with G. 
H. Walker & Co. and conducted 
his own investment firm in St. 
Louis. 


Loyal Crawford With 
Bogardus Frost Firm 


(Special to Tue FINANciaAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Loyal 
C. Crawford has become affiliat- 
ed with Bogardus, Frost & Ban- 
ning, 629 South Spring St., mem- 
bers of the New York and Los 
Angeles Steck Exchanges. In the 
past Mr. Crawford was with Cav- 
anaugh, Morgan & Co., Inc., as 
economist. 


m. Pollock Visits Coast 
William E. Pollock, President of 
Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc., 20 
Pine Street, New York City, deal- 
ers in U. S. Government, State 
and municipal bonds, left on 
March 30th with his family for a 
two to three months trip to Holly- 
wood, California. While in Holly- 
wood, on a much earned rest, Mr. 
Pollock will stay at 2401 North 
Vermont. 























Announcement is made of 
the formation of 


Western Development Corporation 


(Member of National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc.) 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-2180 





We are pleased to announce that 


SIDNEY H. FISCHER 


(formerly with Strauss Bros.) 


is now associated with us 
as Manager of the Trading Department 


Western Development Corporation 




















1166 Penobscot Blidg., 
Detroit 26, Michigan 








NATHAN Z. GREENHOUSE 
and 
CHARLES E. BAILEY 


Announce the Formation of a Michigan Cor- 

poration to Conduct a General Investment 

Banking Business Dealing in Stocks and 
Bonds Under the Firm Name of 


CHARLES E. BAILEY & COMPANY 


Specializing in Michigan Securities 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


Tel. RAndolph 9000 
Teletype No. DE 184 


Augustus Slater Joins 
Gross, Van Court Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Augustus Slater has become asso- 
ciated with Gross, Van Court & 























A. Slater 
Company, 639 South Spring 
Street, members of the Los 


Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Slater will be in charge of the 
research and security analysis 
activities. 


Jacobs & Low to Admit 

Jacobs & Low, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Milton Roth and 
Jerome Baumann to partnership 
in the firm as of April 12th. 








SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 120 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Laurels 


By MARK MERIT 





This recorder never visits our 
company’s production offices in 
Cincinnati, that he doesn’t discover 
some human interest story. This 
latest occasion, a few days ago, 
was no exception. o 


This, then, is a piece about safety. 
All America is interested today, 
more than ever, in observing meas- ~ 
ures that provide safety for work- 
ers, for pedestrians, for all activities 
inside and outside the home. The 
dynamic movement of American 
life results in some occasional, 
frightening figures on increasing 
accidents. And there is no substi- 
tute for constant vigilance for the 
prevention of crippling and fatal 
accidents. : s 

So it was very gratifying to learn 
that one of Schenley’s affiliated 
companies—The New England 
Distilling Co., of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, has just received further 
laurels on its pliant safety record. 
This plant has gone without a single 
lost-time accident for three and a half 
years. 4‘ 


This record is particularly note- 
worthy since the plant operated 
around the clock, twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week, 
producing alcohol for war purposes, 
during a great portion of this acci- 
dent-less period. 

Besides providing this recorder 
with something to boast about, 
this single plant furnishes inspira- 
tion and an example for all of our 
other diversified operations. 


Salute! xv 


Oe eos. \ 

FREE—sSend a postcard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
Dept. 18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, 
N. Y., and you will receive a booklet 
containing reprints of earlier articles on 
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Trading Markets 


Central Electric & Gas 
Delta Electric 
Fuller Mfg. 
Globe Steel Tubes 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Dealers 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
135 La Salle St. 650 S. Spring St. 


State 6502 CG 99 4181 
255 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 


Circular on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Pri Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 
231 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—CG 972 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 





*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd. 
*Camden Forge Co., Common 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 

*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go 
Paal H.Davis & Go. 
Established 1916 
Members Principal Stoek Exchanges 
Chicavo Board of Trade 

10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel, Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ill. 

Cleveland, Ohio 











MaMa HHA CUUATENYASUALAEUUYOR 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
smapnninansyuretenetnienesrnsarceneetenasearaeyaeynaeoeenansennse WAHT SHH 





QE SINCE 1908 Ce 


Frep. W. FairwanCo. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stoc« 


Write For N-t, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 




















Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 























Canadian Stocks—Current Re- 
view showing earnings, price 


| ytical circular—Hirsch & Co., 25 
| Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


range. dividends and yields of | 


115 Canadian issues — Charles 
King & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Facing the Facts’'—Study of con- 
ditions affecting railroad 


Knies, partner in Vilas & Hickey, 
given before the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America at Chi- 
cago—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


values | 
—reprint of address by Arthur C. | 


New York City Bark Stocvks— 
| Comparison and < alysis of 19 
|stocks for the fir ‘arteor of 
| 1946—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 


| Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Certifi- 
appraisal 


Railroad Equipment 
| cates—Valuation and 
'—Stroud & Co., Inc., 
|Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Also available, a valuation and 
| appraisal of City of Philadelphia 
Bonds and a- compilation 
| Pennsylvania Legal Bonds. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance | 


fitiocks—Comparative dataon prin- | 


cipal stocks as of Dec. 31, 1945— 
Mackubin, Legg & Co., 22 Light 
Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 

Also available are late memo- 
randa on Aetna Insurance Co., 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., Na- 
tional Casualty Co., United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., United 
States Fire Imsurance Ce., and 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 


Fovr-Year-Old Bull Market — 


Analysis of the market after four 
years of rising stock prices which 
indicates that greater selectivity 
in purchasing is advisable—Har- 


ris, Upham & Co., 14 Wall Street, | 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Geared to the News—Brochure | 


of comment and review contain- 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.: 
The Upson Company: Lawrence 


Real Estate Equity Stocks— 
| Analyses of situations considered 
| especially attractive at this time, 
‘including Brunswick Site Co.; 
|| Commediors Hotel; Hotel Lexing- 
| ton, Inc.; Hotel Walderf Astoria 
| Corp.; Hotels Statler Co.; N. Y. 
| Hetel Statler Co.; Roosevelt Hotel 
_NY; Savoy Plaza; and 870 Seventh 
Ave, Corp.—Ask for list C21— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
| Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Suecessful Inve:‘tment Plan- 
| ning—Discussion of opportunities 
|for income and profit—Security 
|Adjustment Corp., 16 Court 
| Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Thirty - Year Bull Market—Study 
|of rotative action of industries in 
| the securities market—for dealers 
only—Hugh W. Long & Company, 
|Inc., 48 Wall Street, New York. 5, 
™ 2. 


Portland Cement Co.; The Parker | 


Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
Cerp.; Armstrong .Rubber Co.; 
Ohio Leather Co.; American Fur- 
niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
Cerp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America: Latrobe Electric Steel 
Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 


Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 | 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Directory of Stocks Traded on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges—Revised 


directory of issues, 219 of which | 


are traded on these exchanges end 
also on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or the New York Curb 
Exchange—Kaiser & Co., Russ 


Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. | 


Motion Picture Industry—Anal- 


American Bantam Car—Special 
|report—Amos Treat & Co., 40 
Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are reports on 
Automatic Signal Corp.; North- 
'ern Engineering Works; and Van 
|'Dorn Iron Works. 


American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids Nationa 
|Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2 
| Mich. 

American Phenolic — Revised 
memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
11529 Walnut Street,-Philadelphia 
12, Pa. 

Also available are _ revised 
memoranda on Metal & Thermit 
‘and Bird & Son, Ine. 








Prospectus Available 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 


The Gabrie! Company 


5% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $10 per Share) 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY 


‘INCORPORATED 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Teletype CG 864 








123 South |, 


of |: 


American Service Co.—Circular | 


—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also avail- 


| able is a recent circular on E. & G. 


Brooke Iron Co.; Michigan Steel 
Casting Company and National 
Terminals Corp. 


Arden Farms Co.—Analysis— 
New York Hauseatic Corp., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Bank of America N. T. & S8S. 
A.—Special study based upon the 
Bank of America’s Dec. 31, 
statement—Butler-Huff & Co. of 
California, 210 West Seventh 
street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Bost, Inc.—Detailed circular on 
nteresting low-priced speculation 
-Hardy & Hardv, 11 Broadway, 
Vew York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Sports Products Inc. 


Chicago Seuth Shore & South 
Beuet mh.— Revisea builetin — 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Ine., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
fil. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities ano 
fhe Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 


L. A. Darling Co.—Study of a 
company offering interesting 
growth and appreciation possibili- 
ties—Moreland & Co., 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dayton Malleable Iron Co.— 
Study of outlook and speculative 
possibilities for appreciation for 
this company—Ward & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are late memoranda on 

Great American Industries: 
Alabama Mills, Inc.; Douglas 
Shoe; General Tin; Upson Co.; 
New Jersey Worsted Mills; Mo- 
hawk Rubber. 


A. de Pinna Company—-Circular 
—Herrick. Waddell & Co., Ine., 55 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y 


Electromaster Inc. — Recent 
ceport — Mercier, McDowell & 
Deiphyn, Buhl Building, Detroi 
26, Mich. 

Also available a_ report 
Sheller Manufacturing Corp. 


o! 


Galvin Co.—Descriptive Circu- 
lar—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co.. 
41’ Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Co.; Tennessee Products; Well- 
man Engineering Co.; Kendall Co. 

International Detrola — Memo- 
randum—Cruttenden & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4 
Ill. 


Landers, Frary & Clark—Re- 
vised study—Amott, Baker & Co. 
Tne.. 150 Broadway, New York 7. 
N. Y. 

Le Roi Company — Study of 
common stock as a sound specu- 
lative purchase — First Colony 
Corpor::tion, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular— 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


} 


1945 | 





Penobscot | 





Mager Car Corporation—Circu- 
lar descriptive of the common 
stock of interesting railway equip- 
ment issue—Blair F. Claybaugh & 
Co., 72 Wall Street, New York 5, 


me. Be 


Maryland Casualty Co.—Analy- 
sis of the 1945 annual report show- 
ing substantial operating and fi- 
nancial gains—Cruttenden & Co., 
209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


McDonnell Ajircraft Corp. — 
Memorandum —F. H. Koller & 
Co., Ine., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- 
alysis of current situation and 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. 


Motorola—Circular on Galvin 
Manufacturing Co., makers of the 
Motorola Radios and Phonographs 
—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


National Gas & Electric Corp. 
(formerly Midland Utilities and 
Midland Realization Cos.)—Late 
memorandum on a stock offering 
combination of improving utility 
income, together with excellent 
speculative possibilities from oil 
developments—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 73 Federal Street, 


| Boston 10, Mass. 


Pacific American Investors, 
Inc.--Special report on a lever- 
age-type investment company— 
Maxwell, Marshall & Co., 647 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 

Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6,.N. Y. 


Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co.—Analytical study indicating 
nteresting possibilities — Sills, 
Vinton & Co., 209 South La Salle 
street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Radio Keith-Orpheum—Analy- 
sis—Abraham & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Richardson Company-——Circular 


lon interesting growth opportuni- 


| ty in the plastics industry—Amott, 


Also detailed circulars on Upson} Barer & Co., 150 Broadway, New 


| York 7, N. Y. 





St. Regis Paper Co.—Study of 
situation offering interesting 
growth possibilities— Eisele & 
King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Schenley Distillers-Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
daa Avenue, New York Il, 
ms Be 


Scranton Spring Brook Water 
Co.—_Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
iit Broaaway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a study of the 
Middle West Corp. ‘ 

(Continued on page 1791) 





Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 





--We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common : 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incerporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








LOS ANGELES 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY CO. 
COMMON STOCK 


We have prepared an analysis of the 1945 Annual Report 
of the Maryland Casualty Co., which shows sub- 

stantial operating and financial gains. 

of this report are available on request. 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Wem bers Vew York, Chicago and oles Angeles Stock Exchanges 


209 Soutr La Satie Street 
Cuicaco 4, ILuinors 


Copies 


DIRECT WIRES 
TO EAST AND 
WEST COAST 
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Broker-Dealer 
Recommendations 


(Continued from page 1790) 
Southern Natural Gas Co. — 
Meéemorandum—Graham, Parsons 


& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 


3, N. Y. 





Soya Corporation—Late memo- | 


randum—Peter Morgan & Co., 31 


Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 


Spokane Portland Cement— 
Bulletin on recent developments— 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston 9 Mass. 





‘Waltham Watch Co.—Descrip- 
tive circular—du Pont, Homsey 
€o., 31 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Western Light & Telephone Co., 
Inc.—Study of situation offering 
interesting prospects for growth 
and increased earnings— G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
Wew York 5, N. Y. 





Nation-Wide Group 
Offers Common Stock of 
American Potash Co. 


A nation-wide group of 108 in- 
vestment bankers headed jointly 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Glore, For- 
gan & Co., and Lehman Brothers, 
on March 29 offered 478,194 shares 
of class B stock at $35 per share. 
The shares, held by the Alien 
Property Custodian and awarded 
to the group at competitive sale 
March 27 on a bid of $15,440,884, 
Or $32.29 per share, represent ap- 
proximately 90% of its total out- 
Standing capitalization. The only 
other securities outstanding are 
48,664 shares of class A _ stock. 
‘The company will receive no pro- 
ceeds from the sale. 


The company is engaged prin-| 


cipally in the production and sale 


of potash, boron products, soda | 


ash and salt cake. Plant is lo- 
eated at Trona, Calif., on the 
morthwestern edge of Searles 


Lake which lies in the northern 
part of the Mohave Desert. 








Amos M. KidderHas | 
Resumed Inv. Business 


A. M, Kidder & Co., 1 Wall St., | 
New York City, members of the | 
New York Stock Exchange, an-| 
mounces that Amos M. Kidder, | 
Lieutenant Colonel, A. C., has re- | 
turned from service and resumed | 
active duties as a general partner 
in the firm. 





| 


Kenneth Jones in Boston | 
BOSTON, MASS.—Kenneth M. 
Jones is engaging in the invest- | 
ment business from offices at 141 
Milk Street. Mr. Jones was far- 
merly in the trading department 
of Weston & Co. for a number of 

years. 











In New Lecation 
PORTLAND, OREG.— Daugh- 
erty, Cole & Co., aannounce the 
removal of their offices to new 
and enlarged quarters at 729 
Southwest Alder. 





|allowable limit of ™% 
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Bankers who have been vying 
| with each other for recent rail- 
| road obligations and, accordingly, 
| making it possible for the carriers 
| to obtain funds sought at record- 
| making low cost, are finding that 
| they have their work cut out for 
them in the task of distributing 


| such issues. 


Institutional buyers, it ap- 
pears, are tardy to say the least 
in their willingness to recognize 
the further lowering of returns 
on investments and have shown 
no great haste in taking some 
of the newest issues off the 
hands of the underwriters. The 
latter, consequently, are faced 
with the jeb of really going out 
and selling their wares. 


Union Pacific’s $81,000,000 of 
new mortgage bonds bought as 


| 2%s at a price of 101.27 and re- 


offered to the public at 102.19 to 
yield about 2.42% have been 
sticky. Sponsors at the beginning 
of the week closed out the syndi- 
cate agreement and the issue, left 
on its own, quickly settled to 
around 101. It is now quoted 
around 10114. 


Great Northern’s $35,000,000 
of series Q bends, due 2010, 
brought out little more than a 
week ago, are likewise moving 
slowly and dealers report a 
liberal supply of bonds still 
around. 


However, with Treasury 242% 
bonds once more moving up the 
point for 
several days recently, it looks as 
'though the bankers who have 
bonds on their shelves need only 
| sit back and wait, if they can 
| stand the strain. Major investors 
must, of necessity, invest their 
funds and the consensus seems to 
| be that the bond market is defin- 





| itely in a new price-yield range. 


Under the Wire 


Unless the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’s registrations 
division has considerably expand- 
ed its staff, or perhaps found 
short-cut methods of processing 
new issue applications, it faces a 
period of busy times. 


Potential new issues literally 
inundated the Federal agency 
with new registrations in the 
closing days of March, with a 
total of no less than 18 filings 
made on the final day of the 
month. 


The aim of prospective is- 


suers, of course, is to make use | 


of already existing data, that is 
reports for 1945 earnings, assets, 
etc., instead of having to wait on 
availability of first quarter re- 
ports for the current year. 


This rush to register does not 


necessarily mean that the issues 
involved will reach market im- 
mediately at the end of the re- 
quired period of “hibernation.” it 
merely puts the issuers in a posi- 
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= 
| tion to proceed at will once SEC 


clears the ‘securities involved. 


New Great Northern’s Move 


Dealers reported brisk demand 
| for the newest of Great Northern 
Railway’s bond offerings. This is- 
sue, involving $25,000,000 of new 
244%, had the appeal of an inter- 
mediate maturity, 1961, or 15 
years, making it one of the short- 
est term rail offerings in recent 
months. 

The successful banking group, 
two syndicates sought the loan, 
paid the road a price of 99.279 
for the issue, an indicated cost 
basis to the carrier of about 
2.31%. Again the bidding was 
close with a difference of only 
70 cents per $1,000 bond separ- 
ating the bids. 


Reoffering was made yesterday, 
bankers fixing a price of 100 and 
interest to the public, for an in- 
dicated yield of 2.25%. The pub- 
lic offering is, of course, subject 
to approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Shell Union Oil 


In line with expectations, Shell 
Union Oil Corp., has gone into 
registration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for 
prospective sale of a total of 
$125,000,000 of new 25-year de- 
bentures, naming Morgan Stanley 
& Co., as underwriting sponsor 
since this operation is not subject 
to the competitive bidding rule. 

The bulk of the proceeds 
from this operation will be ap- 
plied to redemption of $85,061,- 
000 of outstanding 214%, and 
23%,% debentures, due 1954 and 
1961 respectively and $5,835,000 
of serial notes, due 1947 to 1953. 


The balance will be added to 


to fmance expansion of. the firm’s 
own operations and those of its 
subsidiaries. 

New Rail Loan Shaping 


. The latest prospect for refund- 
ing in the railroad field is North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co., which is 
considering the advisability of all 
its outstanding $55,000,000 of col- 
lateral trust 442% bonds, due 1975. 


These would be replaced by 
a new issue of collateral trust 
bonds, and if undertaken the 
operation will result in a net 
reduction in the road’s total 
debt, it was indicated. 
Outstanding issues are redeem- 
able at the option of the company 
at a price of 105 and accrued in- 
terest, either in whole or part on 
45 days notice. 


Carl E. Kane Rejoins 


Cray, McFawn & Company 

DETROIT, (MICH.—Carl E. 
Kane has rejoined Cray, McFawn 
& Company, Ford Building, mem- 
bers of the Detroit Stock Ex- 
change. Prior to serving in the 
U. S. Navy, Mr. Kane was a part- 
ner in the firm. 





general funds and used as needed 





F. D. Stone, Jr., to 
Manage Nuveen in N.Y. 


Fred D. Stone, Jr., who prior to 
serving in the Navy, was as- 
sociated with John Nuveen & Co. 
in Chicago for 
13. years, has 
been named 
manager of 
the firm’s New 
York office, 
40 Wall Street. 
He was re- | 
cently res- 
leased from | 
active duty as | 
a Lieutenant | 
Commander. 

It was also 
announced | 
that William 
A. Grigsby | 
and J. C. Rein- 
hardt, Cap- 
tains, U. S. 
Army, and 
William G. In- 
man and Robert R. Brinker, Lieu- 
tenants, U. S. Navy, have again 
become associated with the firm. 


Paul A. Just Joins 
Daniel F. Rice & Go. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul A. Just, 
recently released from active duty 
in the Army Air Corps with the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonél, has 
become associated with Daniel F. 
Rice and Co., Board of Trade 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
principal exchanges, and will be 
in charge of their security depart- 
ment with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, Joseph J. Rice, partner, an- 
nounced. Prior to his war service, 
Mr. Just was a partner of Carter 
H. Harrison & Co. here and be- 
fore that was a partner of Har- 
rison, O’Gara & Co. He served 
for 39 months, part of which was 
in the European theater of Op- 
erations, during the war. 


Anderson & Gavin With 
Goodbody in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.— William T. 
Anderson, Jr., has become associ- 
ated with Goodbody & Co., 105 
West Adams Street,.as manager of 
the trading department. He will 
be assisted by Joseph J. Gavin. 
Mr. Anderson was formerly with 
Yarris, Upham & Co., and Swift, 
Henke & Co. 


Moffat to Head Dept. 
For Lebdell & Co. 


Daniel Moffat, Jr. has become 
associated with Lobdell & Co. 
Inc., 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City,-as manager of their 
U. S. Government Bond trading 
department. Mr. Moffat was for- 
merly an officer of C. F. Childs 
& Co. 





Fred D. Stone, Jr. 
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Commonwealth Inv Co. 
is Formed in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Common- 
wealth Investment Corp. is engag- 
ing in an investment business 
from offices at 141 West Jackson 
Boulevard. Offices of the firm 
are Edmund W. Miller, President; 
Earl W. Tate, Secretary; and 
Aline V. King and Lenna M. 
Prather, directors. Mr. Tate was 
formerly with Lowell Niebuhr & 
Co. and Harsin, Roberts & Co. In 
the past he conducted his own 
investment business in Chicago. 
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Optimistic Outlook for Philadelphia Industries 


Percival E. Foerderer, Chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development for Philadelphia County, in a detailed report covering 
the Committee’s activities, forecasts a postwar rise of 20 to 25% in 
employment and of 40 to 50% in goods produced, compared with the 


1940 level. 


The optimistic report is based on “huge backlogs of orders, large 


expansion in construction, 
enormous retail trade and heavy 
requirements of existing and new 
business for all kinds of capital 
and durable goods.”’ 

The report states that many 
manufacturing industries have 
solved their reconversion prob- 
lems in advance, have increased 
their financial reserves in spite 
of heavy taxes and are now 
ready to go to work in provid- 
ing jobs at good wages and in- 
suring reasonable prices to con- 
sumers. 


The Philadelphia County com- 
mittee was organized two years 
ago as a part of a national effort 
by industrial leaders to stimulate 
business activity and employment 
after the war. Hundreds of busi- 
ness, labor, social and civic lead- 
ers joined in the co-operative 
planning which is credited with 
holding unemployment to a mini- 
mum and in speeding reconver- 
sion of the area’s numerous in- 
dustries. 


ts * * 
“Chinese Wall’ to Go 


Included in projects which the 
voters of Philadelphia are expect- 
ed to ratify in the May primary is 
that of removing the city’s long- 
standing mid-town blight, the 
“Chinese*Wall” which elevates the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s tracks 
from Broad Street station to 30th 
Street. In its place will be con- 
tracted the new Pennsylvania 
Boulevard. Total cost is estimated 
at $20,000,000, of which the rail- 
road will pay $10,000,000, the 
State, $6,000,000, and the city the 
balance. 

City Council has voted $1,000,- 
000 toward the proposed new 
bridge across the Schuylkill at 
Penrose Ave. The State will pro- 
vide the additional $4,000,000 to 
construct the span which will be 
a key link in the Industrial High- 
way plan. 


Voters will be asked to ap- 
prove the borrowing of $78,000,- 
000 for waterworks, sewerage, 
highways, ‘hospitals and other 
undertakings. It is thought that 
the city’s borrowing capacity 
may be greater than the au- 
thorization sought due to an in- 
crease in personal property 
assessments. In August, 1945, 
property values were estimated 


an > 








on total sales of $49,199,013 in 
1945, Robert P. Page, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Autocar Co., comments at 
length on the company’s problems 
in the annual report just issued. 
The net was $664,828 less than in 
1944. 

Explaining the company’s ex- 
pansion program which entailed 
large capital expenditures, Mr. 
Page said, “At the same time 
when professional prognosticators, 
mulling over their cloistered sta- 
tistics, were predicting that the 
end of the war would bring a re- 
cession with a decline in employ- 
ment and purchasing power, we 
were buying more land and build- 
ing so as to facilitate the handling 
of a greater volume of business. 
We were acquiring and installing 
new machine tools even though 
they were then exceedingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. We were provid- 
ing jobs for nearly three times as 
many men and women than ever 
before in peace-time. 

“Now we find ourselves, six 
months after the end of hostili- 
ties, confronted by the ever- 
swelling volume of orders that 
we had partly foreseen and pro- 
vided for, but unable to perform 
satisfactorily owing to an aggra- 
vated dislocation of the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. Our 
present difficulties and delays 
are solely due to the unsettled 
problems in the plants of our 
suppliers. Several hundred fab- 
ricators of steel, many of whose 
products are of prime necessity 
to us, are still shut down en- 
tirely because of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude in not yet grant- 
ing price adjustments to com- 
pensate for those fabricators’ 
increased costs. We are still 
losing many production days 
and are not yet free of.the dan- 
ger of being shut down entirely.” 


In pursuance of the company’s 
policy of conserving cash in order 
to take care of modernization ex- 
pense and to maintain finances 
in liquid position, common stock 
dividends in 1945 were paid in the 
form of preferred stock. Last year 
stockholders received 48,784 shares 
of 5% convertible preferred, par 
$20. 

Closing his message on a more 
optimistic note, Mr. Page states: 





at $540,000,000. Last month 
assessments were revised up- 
ward to $744,720,066. 
*% ” a 
Autocar Company 
Reporting net profit of $801,167 





“Even though our production has 
| been badly retarded by strikes in 
| the plants of our suppliers and in 
| spite of the fact that the period of 
| uncertainty is not yet ended with 
| the first quarter of 1946 approach- 
' ing its close, still we should make 
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a satisfactory showing on this 
year’s operations. That prediction 
is based on the accomplishments 
inside our plant and organization 
and on the fact that we now have 
on our books enough orders to 
keep us going at an accelerated 
rate of production for the rest of 
the year.” 
th % % 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 

Preferred shares of Alan Wood 
Steel Co. have shown recent mar- 
ket strength following discussions, 
at the annual meeting last month, 
of plans for recapitalization. A 
committee appointed for the pur- 
pose suggested that stockholders 
consider an all common stock re- 
cap plan which would give pre- 
ferred holders 85% of the equity 
and common holders 15%. The 
present preferred carries approxi- 
mately $50 per share in arrears. 
The report was opposed by Hen- 
ry P. Carr and Joseph L. O’Brien 
of Carr, O’Brien & Co., Philadel- 
phia security dealers, representing 
a preferred stockholders’ group. 
It may be recalled that, several 
years ago, York Ice Machinery 
Corp. in a somewhat similiar situ- 
ation, effected a recapitalization 
on an 85% and 15% allocation be- 
tween the preferred and common 
holders. The plan worked out to 
the advantage of holders of both 
classes of stock. Disgruntled, un- 
assenting preferred holders who 
insisted on their pound of flesh, 
namely, par and accrued, were 
appraised out at a much lesser 
figure. A new committee for Alan 
Wood has been appointed and in- 
structed to report at a later meet- 
ing. 

* oe * 
Kellet Aircraft 

While pursuing its research and 
experimental projects in the de- 
sign and manufacture of helicop- 
ters for the Army and Navy, to 
be followed later with the an- 
nouncement of a commercial heli- 
copter program, Kellet Aircraft 
is busily engaged in the produc- 
tion of refrigeration and deep 
freeze units, coin phonograph 
parts, sheet metal products and 
airplane parts. W. Wallace Kel- 


ly $3,355,000. Renegotiation pro- 
ceedings with the War Department 
have resulted in settlement not 
requiring refunds. 
a e & 
Pittsburgh Railways Co. 

The City of Pittsburgh’s petition 
to place all the street railway 
underliers under the jurisdiction 
of the court and which was reject- 


ed by the District Court for West- | 


ern Pennsylvania, now languishes 
in the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Philadelphia where it has reposed 
for about a year. It is unlikely 
that any further progress can be 
made in pursuance of the Phila- 
delphia Company’s tentative plan 
to make an offer to purchase mi- 
nority public holdings until the 
City’s position is judicially de- 
termined. In the meantime, Trus- 
tees’ cash is reported to be over 
$21,000,000, closely approaching 
an amount equivalent the full 
claim of par plus arrearages on 
all publicly held bonds and stocks. 
Traffic revenues are said to be 
holding close to the war-time 
peak. 
% & % 
Corporation Notes 


Declaring its first dividend in 
the 60 years of its existence, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 


Iron Co., has ordered a 50c pay- 
ment on the common payable out 
of 1945 earnings. The company 
emerged from reorganization Jan. 
1, 1945. 
at * oe 
Stockholders of Scott Paper 

Co. have authorized an increase 
in the common from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 shares and the crea- 
tion of 150,000 share of new 
cumulative preferred stock. Al- 
though earnings in the first two 
months of 1946 were not up to 
the budget, due to increased 
costs, the OPA has authorized 
price increases in the company’s 
principal products effective 
March 1. Raymond C. Mateer, 
Vice-President, believes that 
consolidated sales for 1946 will 
exceed those of 1945. 

as i ne 

The acquisition of control of 
Central Iron’ & Steel Co., of Har- 
risburg, by Barium Steel, adds to 
the latter’s capacity by 336,000 
.tons of steel ingots and 288,000 
tons of sheared and universal 
plates. 

sk * bg 

Directors of Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works have postponed the 
annual meeting from May 2 to 
June 11 in order to allow further 
time for the preparation of the 
annual report, delayed because of 
recent strike. 

% * * 

Benjamin F. Pepper, Herbert 
W. Goodall, William T. Kilborn 
and F. Brian Reuter have been 
re-elected directors of Pennroad 
Corp. 


Galloway & Lippmann 
With Chesley & Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — William M. 
Galloway and Albert F. Lippmann, 
both formerly with Philip D. 
Stokes, are now associated with 
Chesley & Co., 105 South La Salle 
Street. In the past Mr. Lippmann 
did business as an individual floor 
broker on the Chicago Stock Ex- 








lett, President, states that present | 
backlog of orders is approximate- | 


change and was a partner in Mor- 
| rill, Clarke & Rich. 





George H. Kitchen Is 


‘With C. S. Wuris & Go. 


| PHIADELPHIA, PA.—George 
|H. Kitchen, Lieutenant Colonel in 
jthe U. S. Army, has become as- 
|sociated with C. S. Wurts & Co., 
| Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Build- 
‘ing, as Manager of the trading 
, department. 





Hawes & Bowers Rejoin 
‘Staff of Rambo, Keen 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Rambo, 
| Keen, Close & Kerner, Inc. an- 
/nounces that Marion S. Hawes, 
Major U. S. Army Air Forces and 
|Philip W. Bowers, Major U. S. 
‘Army Air Forces have returned 
to their sales organization. 





—_—_ 


H. A. Riecke Adds Three 


New Representatives 

CAMDEN, N. J.—H. A. Riecke 
& Co., Inc., 141 North 32nd Street, 
announce the association with 
them of C. William Biaselle and 
Joseph Souder Todd to represent 
them in Reading and Norristown, 
Pa.; and Harry Parker to repre- 
sent them in Trenton. 








* 
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Consumers Public Power District 


WESTERN DIVISION BONDS UNDER PRICED 
IN MARKET 


By WILLIAM F. MILLS 


Usually, between two public re 


venue bonds of similar rating, cou- 


pon and maturity, and whose issuers derive revenues from the sale 


of the same type of service, the * 


bonds of the project showing the 
greater coverage of debt service 


will sell at somewhat higher 
prices than the bonds of the proj- 
ect with the lower coverage. 


This situation is exactly reversed 
in the case of Consumers Public 
Power District, Nebraska. The 
Western System has consistently 
shown better coverage on debt 
service than has the Eastern Sys- 
tem and yet Western System 
bonds sell from one-half to a 
point lower than Eastern Systems 
of identical coupon and maturity. 


For the 12 months ending Dec. 
31, 1945, on the basis of revenues 
available for debt service, re- 
serves, etc., the Western System 
showed debt service coverage of 
1.73 times and Eastern System 
showed 1.65 times. With minor 
variations this difference in cov- 
erage between Western 8 and 
Eastern Systems has been main- 
tained since the consolidation of 
the Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict into the two major Systems 
in July, 1944. 


Bonds of both Systems of the 
Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict have identical coupon 
rates, maturities, and call fea- 
tures. Bonds of both Systems 
are issued under the same in- 
denture, have the same pro- 
visions relating to application 
of revenues, issuance of addi- 
tional bonds and the Board of 
Directors of the District are the 
same for both Systems. When 
the present bonds were brought 
out in July, 1944, no price dif- 
ferential was made in the orig- 
inal offering between bonds of 








the two Systems. It was only 
after bonds began to be traded 
in the secondary market that 
the price differential appeared. 


The reason usually given for 
this price differential is that the 
Eastern System is the larger, 
some $36,000,000 bonds outstand- 
ing as against $5,000,000 Western 
Systems. This does not seem to 
follow the general experience in 
other bonds. New York City’s can 
be obtained at somewhat cheaper 
prices than most comparable 
credits because there are so many 
outstanding and the supply is 
usually fairly large. In the case 
of Consumers Public Power Dis- 
tricts, with Eastern Systems out- 
standing in the ratio of approxi- 
mately seven to one to the West- 
erns, the Westerns still sell under 
Easterns. 

Since the original under- 
writers saw no reason to differ- 
entiate in price between the 
two Systems, and since the 
Western has consistently shown 
a greater coverage than East- 
ern, it would seem that West- 
erns should sell at least on a 
par with Easterns. Since all 
essential details of the bonds 
are identical and the Directors 
are the same for both Systems, 
it would seem reasonable to 
give consideration to eliminat- 
ing the two separate Systems 
and consolidating both into one 
Consumers Public Power Dis- 
trict of Nebraska issue should it 
be possible to refund the pres- 
ent bonds on or after July 1, 
1949. 








Declares Overceiling Charges on Meats Are 


Widespread 


and Flagrant 


A survey by independent market research agencies in 11 cities 
during the last two months revealed that 83% of 1,803 stores shopped 


were selling meats at over-ceiling 


prices, R. J. Eggert, Associate Di- 


rector of Marketing of the American Meat Institute, told the House 


Agriculture Committee recently. 
“An analysis of the surveys 
spread and flagrant,’ he 


show that overcharges are wide- | 
said.® 





“Illegal mark-ups are not limited , 
to the higher valued cuts con- 
sumed by higher income groups. 


As a matter of fact, in some areas | 
the overcharge was higher in per- | 


centage on the lower grade cuts 
ordinarily purchased by the work- 
ingman. 

James H. McCall, Chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
American Meat Institute, told the 


Committee that the black market | 
in meats is costing American con- | 


Sumers more than one and one- 
quarter billion dollars a year. 
“The survey ... shows that all | 
types and sizes of stores charge 
over-ceiling prices,’ Mr. Eggert 
Said, pointing out that the study 
shows that from coast-to-coast: 


i—"‘Illegal prices on some cuts 
of meat are twice the ceiling and 
in a few instances three times the 
legal price. 
. 2—‘Over-ceiling prices 
charged in 83% of the stores. 

3—‘‘68% of the cuts purchased 
were over the ceiling by an aver- 


were 


‘Roosevelt & Gross Is 
Formed in New York 


Archibald B. Roosevelt, with 
|Edwin J. Cross, LeRoy A. Frank 
| and Wilbur J. Fippinger—all 
|of whom were connected in busi- 
ness with Mr. Roosevelt prior to 
ithe war—has organized the firm 
of Roosevelt & Cross, Inc., with 
offices at 52 Wall Street, New 
| York, to deal in U. S. Government 
and State and Municipal bonds, it 
is announced. The new firm 


/opened for business April 1. 


Prior to serving overseas with 


the 41st Infantry Division, Col. 


Roosevelt, son of the late Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, was a 
partner of Roosevelt & Son and 
President of Roosevelt & Weigold, 
Inc. Mr. Cross became associated 
with Mr. Roosevelt 21 years ago, 
Mr. Frank 17 years and Mr. Fip- 
pinger 9 years ago. 








| application 


France Seeks a Loan 


Former Premier Leon Blum Has Already Met With National Advis- 
ory Council, But Has Not Named Amount Desired. No Information 
Given Out on French Gold and Dollar Exchange Holdings. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3—Along with most other countries, 


France is 
on credit. Unfortunately 
France’s standpoint, its place in 
the queue is behind Britain’s. 
What France wants in the way of 
a long-term loan is, according to 
press reports of recent weeks, 
considerably more than the Ex- 
port-Import Bank can handle with 
its present resources. The fact 
that the loan to the United King- 
dom —now before Congress — is 
“unique” makes it difficult for the 
Administration to ask Congress 
to do more of the same for France. 
Indeed, the United Kingdom loan 
is still not out of the way. 


France’s desire for big money 
makes that country for the pres- 
ent at least very cooperative. At 
the Savannah meeting of the 
Governors of the Fund and Bank 
the French delegation raised no 
difficulties. France’s approval of 
the Bretton Woods program de- 
spite the misgivings expressed by 
the French at the original con- 
ference was assured by the desire 
for an American loan. M. Blum 
arrived in Washington while the 
Savannah discussions were still 
under way, and those members 
of the Blum Mission who had 
come here ahead of the former 
Premier not only raised no objec- 
tions to the American delegation’s 
program at Savannah, but took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
feel out American officials on the 
best method to approach the sub- 
ject of a loan in the subsequent 


| Washington negotiations. 


Those negotiations have now 
begun. Blum has met the National 
Advisory Council. The French 
approach has been interesting. 
Blum asked for no specific sum 
of money. The amount to be lent, 
or whether it is to be a loan at 
all, he leaves to the American 
Government. Blum merely sug- 
gests how much the French need. 
This he does by means of a 30- 
page printed booklet called, Sta- 
tistical Review of the Economic 


/and Financial Situation of France 
|}at the Beginning of 1946. 


A noteworthy feature of this 
presentation of the French Mis- 
sion is that it introduces a new 
of the “equality of 
sacrifice’ argument. The British, 
it will be remembered, have been 
saying that they are entitled to 
generous American aid because 


they were in the last war long 
before we were, and—as_ the 
“Economist” puts it —fought 
harder. 


The French apply the equality- 
of-sacrifce argument to their sac- 
rifices of World War I. The pamph- 
let states: “Countries in a more 
fortunate geographical position 
had suffered less from the First 
World War, and did not feel the 
immediate threat of a second con- 
flict .. . while France was shoul- 
dering burdens incommensurate 
with her strength in recovering 
from the First World War, and 
preparing for the second. These 
burdens, which represent the con- 
tribution of France to the common 
defense of the democracies, had a 
double effect—(a) They retarded 
the normal increase in France’s 
national income; (b) They with- 
held a considerable fraction of 


looking to the United States for.substantial economic aid 





from® 





that retarded income from pro- 
ductive investment. ... Prior to 
the war, taking the economy as a 
whole, labor output in the United 
States was three times greater 
than in France. This does not 
mean that the men and women of 
France worked less than other 
people; there is some evidence 
that they worked harder.” 


According to M. Blum, France 
is “resolved to utilize to the max- 
imum” all its remaining gold and 
foreign exchange. While the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin reports 
France’s gold stock at more than 
$1 billion, nowhere in the above- 
mentioned French statistical re- 
view and its many tables is there 
any information on France’s gold 
and dollar holdings. 


John D. Penick Is 
A. M. Kidder Partner 


John Dabn@y Penick, formerly 
Major AUS, connected with the 


























John Dabney Penick 


8th Air Force, as of April Ist has 
become a general partner in A. M. 
Kidder & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Dillon, Read Offers 
Southwestern P. S. Pfd. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Ine. and 
Associates today are offering 65,- 
000 shares of cumulative prefer- 
red stock (par $100) of South- 
western Public Service Co. Hold- 
ers of the 50,000 outstanding 
shares of 4°4% preferred stock of 
the company are being afforded 
by it the opportunity (subject to 
certain limitations and  condi- 
tions) of exchanging such stock, 
share for share, for new 4.15% 
cumulative preferred stock. The 
65.000 shares consist of the 4.15% 
stock as to shares so exchanged 
and of 3.70% stock as to the 
balance. The price for the 3.70% 
preferred stock is $103 per share 
plus accrued dividends from Feb. 
1, 1946 to date of delivery: 
Proceeds from the sale of the 
3.70%. preferred will be used to 
redeem any 434% preferred stock 


not exchanged for the 4.15% 
preferred. 











age of 29%. 

4—"‘The average over-charge of | 
all cuts purchased, including tnose | 
sold below ceilings, those sold at | 
ceilings, and those sold over ceil- | 
ings, was 20%. 

5—“The black market inflation | 
in meat is increasing.” 


Scott, Redmond in Newark 
NEWARK, N. J.—Scott, Red- 
mond & Co. has been formed with | 
offices at 1025 Broad Street, by | 
E. Edward Scott, to engage in an | 
investment business. In the past 
Mr. Scott was a Vice-President of 
the New York Note & Share Corp. 








Retail Distributors 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Allan N. Young & Co. 


Lewis Tower Bldg., 15th & Locust Sts. 
Fhiladelphia 2, Pa. PENnypacker 1750 














PENNSYLVANIA 





Philadelphia 





Rittenhouse 2580 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


| —_—__— 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & Co. 
| Municipal Bonds 
1421 CHESTNUT STREET 


Teletype 
PH 70 





NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 2 


New York 
BOwling Green 9-8184 








WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 





TRADING MARKETS 
RETAIL DISTRIBUTION 


C. S. McKEE & COMPANY 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Union Tr. Bldg.—Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


Telephone Teletyps 
Court 2380 PG 496 








Benjamin Franklin Hotel 5s 1960 
Bellevue Stratford 534s 1935 
Pittsburgh Hotels 5s 1962 
Phila. Transportation Pfd. 
Phila. Transportation 3-6s 2039 
Phila. Western Ry. 5s 1960 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Erchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 


Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 REctor 2-0037 














Chilton Company 


Publishers of 
Iron Age and other leading 
trade journals, 


Common Stock 


Memo on request 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N.Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 














Trading Markets in 


VINCO 


Common 


} 
Established 1895 


* 

Geo. E. Snyder & Co. 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 

| Stock Exchange Bidg., Phila. 2, Pa. 


| N. ¥. Telephone HAnover 2-4552 
Bell System Teletype PH 220 














| Complete Investment 
| and 


Brokerage Services 





| Rakestraw, Betz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9 


Philadelphia Telephone Kingsley 3311 
New York Telephone Hanover 2-2280 

















Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 





Dolphin & Co. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—-PH 299 
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| Real Estate Securities 











Upward Trend in Real Estate Values 


This column has almost cont 
pointing out the investment merits 


ducing astonishing yields in the face of declining interest rates and 


rising prices. That real estate has 
after an unsavory past of grossly 


reorganizations, might best be illustrated by quoting from Mayor 


inuously taken the forefront in 
of sound real estate equities pro- 


finally come into its own again 
inflated values, foreclosures and 





O’Dwyer’s message presenting® 
New York City’s executive budg- | 
et: 

“The upward trend in 
estate values as evidenced by 


real | 
the | 


the downward spiral that lasted 
| well over a decade. 


rent tentative assessment period, 
March 15, 1946, the last day for 
the filing of protests on tentative 
|assessed valuations for the fiscal 
| period 1943-1947, protests filed 
numbered 22,811. This established 
a record low in-the number of 
protest applications received for 
any one year since 1929—further 
confirmation of the very healthy 
condition of the real estate mar- 
ket. This figure represents a drop 
of 33% as compared with last 
year. The following table graph- 





SOURCE AND NUM 


ically illustrates this condition: 
BER OF PROTESTS 


Real Est. of 
activity in sales in the past few Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens’ Richmond Util.Corp. Total 
years has been further confirmed | 1940-41 18,773 5,655 24,222 10,617 2,308 61,575 

| 1941-42 20,161 5,840 19839 10,719 2'016 552 59.127 

by the increase in the tentative | 945-43 20,481 5.340 15.386 8.259 1.355 280 51.101 
assessed ‘valuations of the City of | 1943-44 21,734 6.118 15.071 8.297 1.303 291 52.814 
New York for the second succes- | | eeeas 50-780 one 11.300 =— = — 45,449 
72,869,470 | 1945-46 7,320 ‘6 6,500 "300 6 04 33,820 

sive year, amounting to $ 1946-47... 13.337 3.186 3,232 2°415 472 169 22'811 


for the fiscal period July 1, 1946, | 





to June 30, 1947. The total of tax- | 
able assessed valuations for this | 
period is tentatively fixed at $15,- 
975,847,166. 


“The downward trend that | | 
started on the taxable status date | 
of Oct. 31, 1931, continued unin- | 
terrupted until the announcement | 
by the Tax Department Feb. 1, | 
1945, of the first increase since | 
that date in the tentative assessed | 
valuation. This amounted to $88,- | 
073,225 and signaled a reversal of 











BLOCKS OF 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 

WANTED 


We will pay above 
prevailing bid prices 
and in some instances 
above prevailing of- 
fering prices for cer- 
tain blocks of se- 
lected unlisted real 
estate securities. 





* - 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 








Bonds Undigested 


F. W. Gehle of Chase National Bank, and State Chairman of Bond 
Drives, Points Out Danger of Commercial Banks Taking Up Float- 
ing Supply and Usges Encouragement of Private Bond Purchasers 


and Protection of Their Savings. 


“Peace Loan” at Higher Interest 


Suggests a New Long-Term 
Rate. 


Though the United States Treasury’s war finance program ended 


on Dec. 31, with the successful 
billions of dol- 
lars of “undi- 
gested”’ Gov- 
ernment 
bonds 
throughout the 
natig@n, 
according to 
Frederick W. 
Gehle, vice - 
president of 
The Chase 
National 
Bank, speak- 
ing at a lunch- 
eon of the 
New’ York Fi- 
nancial Ad- 
vertisers at 
the Lawyers 
Club on Mar. 
27. Mr. Gehle, 
who was New York State Chair- 
man of the Sixth, Seventh and 
Victory Loans, said that this vol- 
ume of bonds is in possession of 
commercial banks, the Federal 
Reserve System and various busi- 
ness enterprises, and that it has 
not yet found its way into the) 
hands of permanent investors. 
“The eight war loans that ended 
with the Victory Loan were ex- 
traordinarily successful,” said Mr. 





Frederick W. Gehle 


Victory Loan, there still remain 


Gehle. “More than 50,000,000 in- 
dividuals responded to the appeals 
made by the Government to their 
war-time patriotism and bought 
bonds. However, they did not by 
a wide margin absorb all the 
bonds that were offered, and there 
still faces us the need to distribute 
to ultimate holders a substantial 
part of the war loans. 

Though our commercial banks 
were severely restricted in making 
bond subscriptions during the war, 
they were the principal market 
for certain Federal issues after 
| they were sold by the Treasury, 
| and this accounts for the swollen 
total of government bonds and 
notes — $107,000,000,000 — which 
this system already holds. Then, 
too, business firms and corpora- 
tions used their surplus funds and 
subscribed heavily for each issue 
of the war loans. The purpose of 
American business is to manufac- 
ture and distribute goods and not 
to make permanent investments, 


| but business organizations now 
| hold twenty billions more govern- 
| ment securities than they held be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and in time a 
good part of these will find their 

















“On the closing date of the: cur- 











Offerings Wanted 


REAL ESTATE 
Stocks & Bonds | 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnever 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 

















SPECI 





41 Broad Street, New York 


Real Estate Securities 


Stnce 1929 





Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


ALISTS 


4 HAnover 2-2100 














Firm Markets: 

Beacon Hotel 2-4/58 
Broadway Barclay 2/56 
Broadway Motors 4-6/48 

165 Broadway 41/58 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 





J. S. Strauss & Co. | 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 ExXbrook 1285 








REAL ESTATE 
Estate Equity Stocks. 


Brunswick Site Co, Com. 
Commodore Hotel, Inc. Com. 
Hotel Lexington, Inc. Com. 


Ask for 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 





We suggest special consideration at this time of Real 
Among those we believe to be par- 
ticularly interesting are the following: 


Hotel Waldorf Astoria Corp. Com. 
870 Seventh Ave. 


Copies of our statistical memos will be sent on request. 


- AMOTT, BAKER Be Co. 


Incorporated 


EQUITY STOCKS 


Hotels Statler Co, Com. 

N. ¥. Hotel Statler Co. Com. 
Roosevelt Hotel NY Com. 
Savoy Plaza Class ‘‘A”’ 

Corp. Com, 


List C21 


New York 7, N. Y. 
, Teletype NY 1-588 


way into the market as circum- 
stances require. 

“These in all probability will be | 
offered to commercial banks 
whereas the commercial banks as 
a whole should not increase their 
bond holdings beyond the amount 
already held. Our commercial 
banks are organized primarily to 
finance the current requirements 
of industry and trade, and their 
operations are dislocated and 
their credit supply is excessively 
out of balance because of current 
enormous aggregate holdings of 
goverpment bonds. Our need is to 
make every proper effort not only 
to prevent a further accumulation 
of inflationary bank credit based 





on government bond issues but to 
cut down the amount of this type | 
of credit that now exists.” 

A suggestion was offered by Mr. 
Gehle that the government some 
time this year issue a popular | 
“peace loan” at rates of interest 
that would attract long-term pur- 
chasers, the dual purpose of 
which would be to refund matur- 
ing issues now held by the banks 


the public for the investment of 
its new savings, which are cur- 
rently increasing at the rate of a 
billion dollars a month. 

The total liquid savings of in- 
dividuals in the United States have 
now reached the unprecedented 
amount of $146,000,000,000, or 
three times more than it was six 
yearsago, according to the speaker. 


is in Federal securities, nearly a 


third is in currency and checking | 


accounts, and the balance in vari- | 
ous types of savings accounts. 
“These savings are bound to in- 
crease,” Mr. Gehle said, “and as 
far as possible we want them to be 
soundly invested. Responsible 
leaders of banking, industry and | 
labor should work together for a | 
coordinated effort in this direc- 
tion—not only to help the na- 
tional economy through “placing” 
government issues permanently, 
but also to guard thrifty investors 


against certain dangers which are | 


bound to confront them from now | 
on. Since the close of the war we 
have already seen many signs of 
the appearance of unscrupulous 
cheats and swindler’, and new 
cases of schemes to lure unwary 
investors are being reported daily 
to protective organizations. 

“Tf there is one thing we need 
today, it is a sound concept of 
what is required to insure the fi- 
nancial health of our. country. 


And if there is one thing we can | 


count on, it is the readiness with 
which average Americans will re- 
spond to leadership which they 
believe in. 
undertake a well-organized, well- 
sponsored nation-wide effort un- 
der responsible direction: (1) to 
insure a sound relationship of the 
government debt to our national 
economy, and (2) to educate the 
American public for the protec- | 


tion of its unprecedented volume 
of savings. Bankers and trade as- | 


ment institutions like the Treas- 


service in the interest of the wel- 
fare both of the country and its 
people.” 


| 


and to provide an opportunity to | tive duty and 


‘Merrill Lyach Opening 
Kansas City Office 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Merril) 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane is 
opening an office at 1003 Walnut 
Street. Thomas Bates Huffaker 
wil be resident manager. Asso- 
ciated with the new branch will 
be Alexander R. Silberberg and 
Leonard Hugh Van Horne. Mr, 
Silberberg was formerly with J. 
S. Bache & Co., in Kansas City. 

Opening of the new branch was 
previously reported in the “Chron- 
icle” of March 7. 








Trenholm Heads Dept. 
At F. S. Moseley Go. 


F. S. Moseley & Co., 14 Wali 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
announce that William L. Tren- 
holm, Lieutenant Commander, 
USNR, has been released from ac- 
has become as- 
sociated with the firm. Mr. Tren- 
holm will manage the corporate 
trading department. In the past 
he was with the First Boston 
Corporation. 


Austin Fox Now With 
Buckley Bros. in L. A. 








More than a third of this amount | 


(Special to THe FrNanciaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Aus- 
tin Fox has become associated 
| with Buckley Bros., 530 West 6th 


| Street. Mr. Fox was formerly with 





We therefore should | 


sociations, organized labor, better | 
business bureaus and the security | 
exchanges, together with govern- | 


|Fewel & Co., Barbour, Smith & 
Co. and Hurry, Hilgers & Co. In 
the past he was an officer of Lux- 
ford & Co. 


Doyle Mfg. Co. ! 
‘Stock on Market 


Burr & Co., Inc., Hirsch & Co, 
|and Dempsey & Co., underwriters, 
made a public offering April 1 of 
37, 586 new shares of 60-cent cum- 
ulative dividend ($8 par) convert- 
ible preferred stock of the Doyle 
| Manufacturing Co., fabricator of 
| precision tools. The stock, priced 
at $10 a share, is redeemable at 
$11 a share, and each share is 
convertible into two shares of 
common stock. Under a prefer- 
ential offer, stockholders sub- 
scribed to 12,414 shares. Proceeds 
will be used to increase working 
anges. 





es 

Fite. re Porter Dead 
Fitz-John Porter, member of 
| the law firm of Davis Polk Ward- 
| well Sunderland and Kiendl, died 
of a heart attack at his office at 
15 Broad St., New York City. Mr. 
Porter was a leading authority on 
the “blue-sky” law, which deals 
with security regulations in the 
| various states. 





James Scott Opens Firm 

James E. Scott has formed 
James E. Scott & Co. with offices 
‘at 70 Wall Street, New York City, 


ury Department, the F.B.I. and the | to engage in the investment busi- 
Securities & Exchange Commis- | ness. 
sion, have an opportunity for joint! with the New York office of R. S. 


Mr. Scott in the past was 


| Dickson & Co., Inc., and with 
Kennedy, Hall & Co. Prior there- 
to he was a partner in James E, 
Scott & Co. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT REPORTS 


This teport not only reviews the Company’s operations for the year 1945 
but it also commemorates sixty years of pioneering, progress and development 
in making electricity available to more and more people, in an ever expanding 
field of usefulness, at constantly reduced rates. 


NET EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS. 
Net earnings for 
1945 were $4,017,- 
329—a decrease of 
$1,127,605, or 
21.99% under 1944, 
However, in 1944 there was a special 
tax saving of $1,144,000, but none in 
1945, such saving being about equal 
to the 1945 decrease in net earnings. 
Thus, net earnings for 1945 were ac- 
tually $16,395 greater than those for 
1944 before the special tax saving in 
1944. After deducting full dividends 
on the Prior Preference Stock, the 
earnings per share for the Common 
Stock for the year 1945 were $1.53, as 
compared with $2.05 in 1944, Net 
earnings per share of Common Stock 
in 1944, before the special tax saving, 
amounted to $1.52. 

Quarterly dividends on the Prior 
Preference Stock were paid in 1945 at 
the annual rate of $5 per share. Four 
dividends of 30 cents per share each 
were paid on the Common Stock. 
A dividend of 25 cents per share was 
paid on February 15, 1946. 


DEBT RETIREMENT. The Company 
made payments on 
its serial notes to 
banks on March 1 
and September 1, 
1945 aggregating 
$1,125,000, leaving 
a balance outstand- 
ing on December 
31, 1945 of $2,812,500. 

From January 1, 1943 to December 
31, 1945 the Company retired $3,687,- 
500 of its bank loans and made con- 
struction expenditures of about $9,- 
200,000, all from earnings and the 
use of available current assets. 


+2 DEBT y. 
Y el? 


PURCHASE PROPOSAL. During the 


f- year the public utility districts in the 


Company's territory presented a pur- 
chase proposal of $18 per share for 
the Common Stock and the redemp- 
tion of the Prior Preference Stock at 
$110 per share. As the Company did 
not receive evidence of the districts 
ability to perform, the proposal was 
not presented to stockholders. 

As -soon as the districts are in a 
position to do so, it is understood that 


court proceedings will be instituted 
to determine the validity of the pro- 
posal and the legality of the bonds to 
be issued, and that a favorable con- 
clusion of -such litigation will enable 
the districts to furnish the Company 
with legal and financial evidence of 
ability to perform. In such event, the 
Company, in accordance with its pre- 
viously announced policy, would sub- 
mit the‘ proposal to the stockholders 
for their consideration and action. 
MORE FOR LESS. Puget Power’s av- 
erage rate to residen- 
ee Rip tial and rural custo- 
or mers went down again 
in 1945, dropping 
40% under its 1935- 
1939 average, al- 
though other living costs have in- 
creased 32%) in the same period. The 
year-end average rate was about 1.6 


cents per kilowatt-hour, or less than, 


one-half the national average. The 
average annual use of electricity of 
such customers was more than dou- 
ble the national average. For the 12 
months ended June 30, 1945 the Com- 
pany’s average domestic customer used 
449, more electricity at a 10% less 
rate per kwh than the average con- 
sumer in the TVA area. 


COLUMBIA VALLEY AUTHORITY. 
Identical bills for the establishment 


of a Columbia Valley Authority are. 


now before the U. S. Senate Commerce 
Committee and the House of Represen- 
tatives’ Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

The CVA measure is more sweeping 
and far-reaching in its “planned econ- 
omy” aspects than TVA. CVA is 
charged with responsibilities affecting 
the economic, social and cultural wel- 


fare of the people of the vast region 
affected. The CVA bill contemplates 
a complete program for transferring, 
by condemnation or purchase, ‘the 
private utilities in the region to public 
ownership and operation. The enact- 
ment of this measure would be ex- 
tremely harmful to the Company and 
its stockholders. 


TAXES: OVER $7,800,000. Taxes 
payable for the year 
1945 amounted to 
$7,853,166, an in- 
crease Of $2,146, 
540, or 37.6% over 
1944, These pay- 
ments to Federal, 
State and local governments exceeded 
the total amount of payroll charged to 
Operating expenses, and amounted to 
$3.47 per share of the Common Stock, 
or more than 214 times the net earn- 
ings per share of Common Stock, 
The Company’s taxes for 1945, as 
shown in the Income Statement, were 
26.4 cents of each dollar of operating 
revenues, while the average Public 
Utility District taxes were about 5%, 
TVA taxes about ‘514%, and the Bon- 
neville Power Administration oper- 
ated entirely. tax-free. 


PUBLIC POWER SITUATION. Among 
other factors vitally affecting the Com- 
pany’s welfare, the report fully and 
frankly discusses the extent and na- 
ture of the existing and potential com- 
petition from governmental agencies: 
This competition has resulted because 
of the enactment of Federal and State 
laws granting substantial tax subsidies 
and other benefits and immunities to 
public power. 


A copy of the 1945 re- 
port to stockholders will 

) be sent on request to 
i Puget Sound Power & 
\ Light Company, Main 
3} Office, 860 Stuart Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington, 





Operating Revenues 

Electric Customers 

Energy Sold—KWH 

Peak Demand—KW 

Annual Use per Residential and Rural 
Customer—KWH 

Average Rate per KWH—Residential and 
Rural Customers—cents 

Bus Passengers 
*Decrease. 





NEW HEIGHTS ATTAINED 


1,745,750,208 


I ntrease % 
1945 Over 1944 Increase 
$28,649,520 $2,059,982 7.7 
250,242 9,456 3.9 
_ 111,118,336 . 6.8 
423,300 45,800 12.1 
2,695 306 12.8 


1.64 .08* 4.7* 
7,942,569 491,284 6.6 
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A NEW FRONTIER 
the State of 
WASHINGTON 


The State of Washington 
abounds in natural resources, 
It is rich in skilled labor, ma- 
chines, materials and markets. 
The territory served by Puget 
Power is endowed with splen- 
did economic and geographical 
advantages. 


The outstanding results 
achieved in war production 
have established a future for 
manufacturing in the State of 
Washington. National atten- 
tion is now focused on this re- 
gion because it has attained a 
real place in the industrial sun. 
It is felt that this State will, in 
the postwar period, move to 
new high levels of performance 
in three principal fields: viz., 
industrial development, foreign 
trade and aviation. Growing 
consumer markets for manufac- 
tured goods produced and fur- 
ther development of the State’s 
agricultural and other resources 
point the way to expansion of 
existing industries and the es- 
tablishment of new ones. 


Excellent foreign trade op- 
portunities are presented to the 
Puget Sound area, as the short- 
est route to the Orient. There 
is probably more widespread 
interest in Alaska today than 
ever before in the history of 
that territory. 


Domestic and foreign avia- 
tion will make great advances 
in 1946. It is anticipated that 
the Seattle-Tacoma gateway 
will become the terminus of an 


Oriental airline across the 
North Pacific. 


Washington, the State, which 
has been so prominent in pro- 
ducing for war, will continue 
to grow and prosper with peace, 





Sixty Years of Public Service 


Frank McLaughlin, President 
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Says Price Control Ties Down the Safety Valve 


The Guaranty Survey Points Out Price Control Limitations and 
Holds That Causes of Price Rises Be Dealt With Rather Than the 


Symptoms. 


“Price control may he temporarily useful, hut in the final analy- 
sis it is an artificial means of preventing the price fluctuations by 


which necessary 
normally take place. As long .as 
regulation continues, it should be 
administered. with a flexibility 
and adaptability based on a clear 
recognition of this basic fact. It 
should be used as an instrument 
for smoothing the transition, not 
as a weapon for ‘holding the 
line,” states the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York in the cur- 
rent issue of the “Guaranty Sur- 
vey,” its monthly review of busi- 
ness and financial conditions in 
this country and abroad, just pub- 
lished. 


“The main objective of the stab- 





readjustments®—— 





ilization program—the restoration 
of free markets with a minimum 
of price disturbance—should be 
constantly kept in mind. The at- 
tainment of this objective will not 
be helped by such unwarranted 
assumptions as that prices can be 
permanently held at an arbitrary | 
level or that upward pressures 
will automatically cease when re- | 
ccnversion is completed. 


Limitations of Price Control 
“If postwar vrice control is .to 


while minimizing the dangers that 
necessarily go with it, it must be 
recognized for what it is—an at- 


| tempt to deal with symptoms, not 
| causes—and must be supplement- 





perform, as far as possible, the 
function for which it is intended, 


ed by measures to control those 
causes,’ *the “Survey” continues. 
“It must include a realistic wage- 
price policy based on the princi- 
ple that reconversion cannot be 
stimulated by a ‘squeeze’ of prof- 
its between rising costs and sta- 
tionary price ceilings. It must be 
administered with enough flexi- 
bility to give effect to this princi- 
ple. It must recognize production 
as the primary aim and must yield 
ground where necessary to 
achieve that aim. 


“Nothing is to be gained, and 
much may be lost, by expecting 


| price control to do more than it is 


capable of doing. It is a temporary 
cushioning device, not a correc- 
tive mechanism in any sense. 
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L CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 


BANKERS Bai Wy See 
U. S. GoverNnMENT OBLIGATIONS 


OBLIGATIONS or OrHeR FEDERAL 





Chairman of the Board 
Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


CasH ano Due From BANKS AND 


(Direct or Futty GuARANTEED) , 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . 
. $» 995,920,778 


2,577,056,576 


ANCES AND BILLs. 











Vice-Chairman of the Board 
W. Ranpo_pu Burcess 





ae as 





(INCLUDES Umirep STATES War 
Loan Deposir $1,001 ,642,473) 
LisBILiry on Acceprt- 


AGENCIES Hy 33,463,116 Less: Own Acceprt- 
STaTE AND MuniciPAa SECURITIES, 181,278,463 ANCES IN Porrro.io 6,069,779 9,812,953 
OrHer SECURITIES . ee ae 102,673,022 
Loans, Discounts, AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 290,314,552 
PTANCES . ew ake 1,290,: 14,552 RESERVES FOR: 
Rea. Estare Loans anp Securities 6,019,663 ; 
pre ‘ge , UNEARNED Discount AND OTHER 
Ci STOMERS LIABILITY FOR UNEARNED INCOME 9 411 424 
ACCEPTANCES . eae <6 Ss 5,917,953 | pre 1, On f Oi ie ee 
Srock In Feperat Reserve Bank 6,600,000 E a at axes, OrHer Accrvep 30.821.686 
X“XPENSES, ETC, ° é 
Ownersuip OF INTERNATIONAL F a aa 
: 2 Pi a 9295 
BANKING CorPORATION : 7,000,000 Divipenp . ¢ sys te 8 2,325,000 
BANK PreMISsEs. hs: Sees 29,840,407 CAPITAL $77,500,000 
Irems IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 8,029,189 SurpLus 142,500,000 
OrHER Assets 4,101,969 Unpivipep Prorirs , 33,992,115 253,992,115 
Total . . $5,248,215,688 Total . . $5,248,215,688 
Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of March 25, 1946, except those of the Shanghai 
and Tientsin Branches which are as of March 7, 1946 and of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches 
which are prior to the outbreak of the War, but less reserves. 
$1,220,227,485 of United States Government Obligations and $16,470,568 of other assets are deposited 
to secure $1,183,278,698 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


- $4,948,852,510 


$15,882,732 




















President 
Wm. Gace Brapy, Jr. 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1946 








ASSETS 
Casu anD Dv From BANKS . 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Os.icaTions or OrHer FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 3 
LoANS AND ADVANCES 


Bank PREMISES 

Orner Rea Estate 

cpeeen AsSOTS% = . sw} le 
hae a 








(Direct or Futty GUARANTEED), , 


Reat Esrare Loans ano SEcuRITIES . 
Srock IN FeprErAL Reserve Bank, 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


LIABILITIES 


- » $ 25,193,100 Deposirs Pe ae + « » $159,396,527 
(Inctupes Unirep States War 
155,785,748 Loan Deposir $50,496,162) 
RESERVES , 6 eee Gees oe 4,837,468 
; 1,074,802 CAPITAL. « « « « « $10,000,000 
1,168,993 SuRpPtus , eee 10,000,000 
2,679,782 Unpivipep Prorirs. . 7,893,926 27,893,926 
600,000 
. 3,313,708 


[oe 115,196 
o + 2506 SI 


. $192,127,921 Total 





Chairman of the Board 


Gorpon S. RENTSCHLER 


$65,507,768 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to secure the 
United States War Loan Deposit and for other purposes required or permitted by law, 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


Linpsay Braprorp 


- $192,127,921 


President 




















Price regulation can do nothing to 
remove or diminish the forces 
tending to raise prices. On the 
contrary, its natural effect is to 
strengthen and perpetuate the up- 
ward pressure by holding prices at 
artificially low levels, thereby re- 
stricting supply and stimulating 
demand, 

“A soundly conceived price- 
control policy, therefore, should 
be based on a clear recognition of 
its own limitations. Not only 
should it be flexible enough to 
avoid, as far as possible, interfer- 
ing with reconversion, but it 
should be progressively aban- 
doned as reconversion approaches 
completion. It would be both 
useless and dangerous to wait for 
the pressures against price ceil- 
ings to disappear, for the wartime 
accumulation of purchasing pow- 
er to be absorbed, or for supply 
and demand to balance under the 
ceilings. Whether such a balance 
will ever take place while price 
control continues is doubtful, and 
certainly the control can do noth- 
ing to promote it. The most that 
price regulation can safely do is to 
soften the impact of necessary re- 
adjustments by preventing or re- 
ducing the price fluctuations that 
might otherwise be caused by 
strictly temporary and abnormal 
conditions. When those conditions 
disappear—that is, when indus- 
try has had time to reconvert, 
when the bulk of the manpower 
has been released from the armed 
services, and when the most press- 
ing foreign relief needs have been 
met—price control will have per- 
formed its legitimate function and 
should be promptly abolished. To 
continue it beyond that point 
would be to incur the danger of 
breakdown and price chaos on the 
one hand or of permanent econ- 
omic regimentation on the other. 


Reasons for Price Regulation 


“Advocates of continued price 
control point to the upward pres- 
sure on existing ceilings as evi- 
dence that strict regulation is the 
only preventive of a ruinous up- 
ward surge of prices. They recall 
the inflationary experience and 
the subsequent deflation and de- 
pression that followed World War 
I and point out that the forces 
making for higher prices are much 
stronger now than they were then. 
The accumulated demand for con- 
sumer goods is swelled by more 
than three and a half years of par- 
tial or complete suspension of out- 
put. Production of such goods has 
increased only slowly since the 
end of the war, and the reabsorp- 
tion of veterans into the civilian 
labor force is far from comple- 
tion. Holdings of currency and 
bank deposits are nearly three 
times as large as before the war, 
and there are outstanding nearly 
$50 billion of savings bonds con- 
vertible into cash on demand. The 
need for American goods abroad is 
acute, and foreign countries hold 
more than $6 million in dollar 
bank balances and probably even 
greater amount in gold, while 
large quantities of goods are being 
supplied free under the relief and 
rehabilitation program. 


Grounds of Opposition 

“Opposition to price control is 
based to some extent on the view 
that upward price pressures are 
less powerful than is generally 
supposed. A more important 
ground of opposition to continued 
price control is the contention that 
it creates evils greater than those 
it aims to avert. It is pointed out, 
for example, that the maintenance 
of sound and equitable cost-price 
relationships necessitates constant 
readjustments and that the time 
required for administrative agen- 
cies to make such readjustments is 
so great as to impede production 
and employment. It is doubted 
whether price regulations can be 
effectively enforced in the absence 
of wage control and rationing. To 
the extent that they are enforced, 
it is feared that the narrowing of 
the margin between prices and 
costs will weaken or kill the in- 
centive to produce. And it is ar- 








gued that, as long as price control 
continues, and in so far as it is ef- 


fective, the excess purchasing 
power accumulated during the 
war years will remain undimin- 
ished, and consequently the need 
for control will continue indefin- 
itely, 


Essentials of Stabilization 

“Price control is only one part, 
and not the most important part, 
of a sound stabilization policy. If 
our industrial system is to be re- 
stored to a normal mode of oper- 
ation with a minimum of disturb- 
ance, it is essential that the causes 
as well as the symptoms of price 
instability be dealt with. On the 
supply side, the principal cause of 
instability is the prolonged inter- 
ruption of output of consumer 
goods due to the war. The remedy 
is to be found in the swiftest pos- 
sible transition to normal peace- 
time operation, a transition that 
should take place in a compara- 
tively short time if unnecessary 
impediments are avoided. 


“On the demand side, the out- 
standing threat to price stability 
lies in the enormous increase in 
money and bank deposits that has 
resulted from nearly 16 years of 
deficit financing by the Govern- 
ment. One step toward stabiliza- 
tion on the demand side is to put 
a stop to the deficits. Another is 
to modify the Treasury policy of 
reducing interest rates to lower 
and lower levels, a policy that has 
made Government obligations un- 
attractive to many individuals and 
corporate investors and thus has 
‘monetized’ a large part of the 
public debt by forcing it into the 
banks and making it the basis for 
the huge increase in deposits. 


“These essential features of a 
true stabilization policy might not 
be sufficient to ‘hold the line’ at 
the existing price level, but they 
are the chief practicable steps that 
can be taken to promote that aim. 
Certainly price control alone can- 
not do it. Unless the pressure in 
the boiler is being reduced by 
other means, tying down the safe- 
ty valve is not only futile but 
dangerous.” 


— © — 


Minnesota Mng. & Mfg. 
Common Offered 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Pi- 
per, Jaffray & Hopwood headed 
an offering April 2 of 72,000 
shares of common stock of Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
at $44 3/16 per share. The shares 
offered are presently outstanding 
and are being sold by certain 
stockholders for the meeting of 
inheritance and state taxes and 
related purposes. Inccrporated in 
Delaware in 1929 to continue a 
business started in 1902, the com- 
pany has been a manufacturer of 
coated abrasives for the past 40 
years. However, products have 
been so diversified in recent years 
that in spite of increased sales of 
abrasives, they accounted last year 
for only about 20% of consolidat- 
ed net sales, compared with 94% 
in 1925. 

For 1945 the consolidated net 
sales of the company are reported 
at $63,548,377 and the consolidat- 
ed net profit at $3,649,342. The 
company’s capitalization consists 
solely of common stock. 











Vincent Howard Joins 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announces that Vincent W. 
Howard has become associated 
with the firm in its industrial fi- 
ancing department. During the 
war Mr. Howard was Chief Con- 
sultant in the renegotiation of 
Government contracts for the 
Transportation Corps of the War 
Department in Washington. The 
Transportation Corps in general 
handled the renegotiation of 





companies producing locomotives, 
|a wide variety of machinery, steel 
‘eastings, ships, railroad rolling 


' stock and supplies. 
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Were staking 5120000000 MORE 
on New York Citys future! 


UR NEW 5-year plan calls for the expenditure of $120,000,000 in new plant 

facilities, extensions and improvements in the distribution system, and 
other additions which will further assure a continued and dependable supply of 
energy to the Company’s electric, gas, and steam customers. 

This investment represents our firm faith that New York City tomorrow 
will attract more people, do more business, offer more jobs and opportunities 
than ever before ...it exemplifies our constant endeavor to provide the best 
utility service at the lowest possible cost. 


Some of the things we did last year also affect you" 


WE PROVIDED JOBS FOR VETERANS and 
war workers who were on military or wartime 
leave from the Company. Our special Veterans’ 
Bureau was organized to help returning 
employees readjust themselves to civilian life. 


WE MERGED our electric companies in Brooklyn 
and Queens with the parent Company for greater 
efficiency; and we arranged added facilities for 


Nearly two-thirds of 1945 was still a war your convenience in transacting business with us. 


year. However— 


what they would otherwise be paying at the rates 
in effect before 1931. Despite the rise in other 


~ living costs, the price of electricity on Consoli- 


dated Edison lines is now lower than ever. 


WE PAID NEW YORK’S BIGGEST TAX BILL— 
$29,385,721 out of our total taxes of $70,485,- 


WE STIMULATED INTEREST IN NEW YORK 
as an industrial center through advertising, 
through special surveys, and through the pub- 
lication of a city market survey. — 


000. The amount we paid the City in 1945 was 
enough to run the entire Police Department for 
nearly half a year. 





WE PUBLISHED ‘“‘Serving New York’’ — describ- 
ing the operation and organization of the 
Consolidated Edison System. One New York 
newspaper called it “the most comprehensive 
and colorful booklet of information about a 
public utility ever issued.’””’ You can obtain 
your copy of ‘Serving New York”’ by writing 
to this Company, 4 Irving Place, N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





WE CUT ELECTRIC RATES AGAIN, making the 
fourth major reduction since 1930. The total 
amount of the latest reduction was $6,300,000, of 
which $2,552,000 was for residential users, who 
will save about $29,000,000 (30°) a year over 














WE RECEIVED from sales of electricity, gas, steam, etc., $298,503,000 
WE USED: 24.0% for payrolls = $71,646,000 
23.6% for taxes = $70,485,000 (including tax adjustment) 
24.7% for coal, oil and other materials= $73,719,000 
11.6% for depreciation = $34,5)9,000 
5.8% for interest on borrowed money = $17,194,000 
9.8% fordividends = Common Stock $18,362,000—Preferred Stock 


WE NT IN 1945 $10,945,000 (less than 4% on the money invested) 


(not including City Sales Tax) 0.5% for surplus (mostly applied to new construction and other assets) = $1,643,000 


*A copy of our Annual Report for the year 1945, giving details of the year’s financial results and operations, will be sent upon request. 


WHERE YOUR 
SERVICE DOLLAR 


CONS 20° LL: I. DA... TEs. D 


Sy mMmrPaAN *¥ OF 
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_Lhis is a reproduction in’smaller size of an*advertisement in New York City newspapers the week of April 1, 
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A Sound Labor Policy 


(Continued from page 1783) ¢. ; 
when a country musi tace the | government, It is in the operations 
pay-off. The wrong settlements | of this intricate and interrelated 
then cause firms to shut down, or | machinery of policy-making that 
shrink their operations. Millions | the conditions of labor peace must 
are thrown out. of work and, un-| be sought. 
less everyone is willing to accept} tinuous and detailed experience 
drastic adjustments in wages,| with the evolution of our national 
costs and prices, they will stay | labor policy, it has become in- 
out of work for months and even | creasingly clear that the policy it- 
years, as they did throughout the| self and the way it is enforced 
decade, 1930-’40. Clearly, settle-| are the source of a large part of 
ments that lead to such results| our labor troubles. The road to 
will produce, not peace, but un-| greater peace and more workable 
rest and disturbance. | settlements is to be found in re- 

|forming the law and its adminis- 
Source of Our Labor Troubles tration and in shaping the con- 
If these are the appropriate | duct of government in labor rela- 
goals of labor policy, how are we} tions. 
to go about the task of reaching | 
them? The labor policy of this| these reforms should be directed 
country today rests upon statutes,| toward achieving fair and un- 
the decisions of administrative | biased administration of the Na- 
boards, rulings of the courts, and tional Labor Relations (Wagner) 








Business Established 1818 .« 


BROWN BROTHERS HARRIMAN & CO. 
PRIVATE BANKERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





Statement of Condition, March 30, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash.on Hand and Due from Banks. 
United States Government Securities . 
State, Municipal and Orher Public Securities 
Orher Marketable Securities . 
Loans and Discounts ae 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


. « $ 39,274,168.78 
53,352,369.91 
48,879,043.85 
5,238,412.54 
52,756,899.38 
8,121,776.20 

563,330.88 


. . . . 





LIABILITIES 


$181,659,140.19 
2,951,407.03 $184,610,547.22 


Deposits—Demand . 
Deposits—Time 


$ 8,533,651.63 
331,993.16 


mocepranees . 
Less Held in Portfolio. 


Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Capital 
Surplus 


8,201,658.47 


168,253.62 
1,500,000.00 





¢ 


$ 2,000,000.00 
11,705,542.23 13,705,542.23 


$208,186 ,001.54 








U.S. Government Securities Par Value $700,000 are Pledged to Secure 
Public Deposits as Required by Law. 











PARTNERS FACILITIES 
Moreau D. Brown *W. A. Harriman Compriete Factiries ror DomEsTIC AND 
Tsatcuoer M. Brown StepHen Y. Horo nee: aman 
ie . Deposrr Accounts: Loans+ ACCEPTANCES 
S < a 
Prescott S. Busu Tuomas McCance Communciat, LETTERS of CREDIT 
Louts Curtis Ray Morris Brokers FOR PURCHASE AND SALE 
E. R. Harawian H. D. PENNINGTON or SECURITIES 
Kyicet WooLLey INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 
Az 
Managers 


Epwarp Asraus 
Davin G. ACKERMAN 
Cuartes F. Brerp 
F. H. Kincssury, Je. 
Josern C. Lucey 


L. Parks SHIPLEY 
Donatp Kk. WALKER 
Joun C. West 
Gate WILLARD 
Harry L. Wilts 


Howarp P. Marorer 
Epwts K. MERRILt 
Ernest E. Newson 


Assistant Managers 
Josera R. Kenny 
Tromas J. McELeata 
Hersert MUHLERT 


Merrit T. Cooke 
. James Hace, Jr. 
Witt A. Hess 


Arrace K. Pappocs 
WitiiaM Ff. Ray 
Arruur R. Rowz 





—_ 


Georce E, Pavt, Treasurer 
Cuartes S. Cartson, Comptroller Arruur B. Surra, Auditor 


*Now in Government Service. 


Licensed as Private Bankers and subject to examination and regculation by the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York and by the Department of 
Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to supervision and ex-* 
amination by the Commissioner of Banks of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


the attitudes of local and central Act. 


After 10 years of con- | 

















The board which has ad- 
| ministered this statute simce 1935 
has played havoc with our tra- 
| ditional view of what is meant by 
government by law. It has acted 
simultaneousiy as_ investigator, 
| prosecutor, and judge. It has in- 
'terpreted its job to be the promo- 
ition of union interest, regardless 
|of circumstances or merit. The 
| record is crowded with <xamples 
of the misuse of autor ty by a 
powerful government agency. 
The most strik:ng illustration 0’ 
such behavior is the way the 
board has handled the foreman 
question. This question is at the 
'center of the entire issue of the 
‘right of management to manage 


The first and mest pressing of|In the last decade great inroads 


| have been made on the right ic 
| manage through the law, organ- 
| ized labor, and collective bargain- 
|ing. The common run of employ- 
ers, concerned with the survival 
and prosperity of their business 
'look with fear on the continuance 
and strengthening of this trend. 
| What happens to the position of 
;foreman will largely determine 
| whether the rights of management 
‘are further strengthened or weak- 
{ ened. 


The Foreman Question 


| Throughout most of its exist- 
| enee, the National Labor Relations 
|Board consistently regarded a 
| foreman as a bona fide agent of 
| management. The board consid- 
ered him the spokesman of the 
employer. If found unions which 
admitted foremen into member- 
ship to be company-dominated 
and illegal and, hence, ordered 
them disbanded. Again and again, 
in a long line of decisions, the 
board spoke of foremen in these 
terms: “As we have freauently 
stated ... the supervisor acts as 


SE 


‘| an agent for the employer and h's 


acts are necessarily those of the 
employer ...” or “With respect 
to his subordinates, a foreman 
constitutes the voice of the em- 
ployer,”, or 





“Foremen are com-' 


| pany representatives ... their acts | 


|} may well have a greater effect on 
employes than posted generalities 
| by high executives.” 
| This is what the board thought 
| about foremen until only a couple 
(of years ago. Then a new union 
|—the Foreman’s Association of 
America—appeared on the scene. 
Before long the board began to 
| take back everything it had been 
saying. It began to question the 
functions of foremen, to doubt 
that they really spoke for the em- 
ployer. It professed to discever 
radical changes in the histeric 41- 
ties and responsibilities of fore- 
men. It even invented a new nate 
for them and called them “traffic 
cops,” as if that settled the whole 
business. 

The upshot of this maneuver: 
ing, vacillation, torturing of defi- 


to differentiate between foremen 
and rank and file employes: In 
conclusions contained in a deci- 
sion announced a few weeks ago, 
it took the final step by sanction- 
ing the unionization of foremen 
in each and every respect. Again 
the board yielded to the pressure 
of organized labor. By this action 
it opened up a vast new era of la- 
bor conflict, between employers 
and unions and between compet- 
ing unions. By this action, the 
board once more showed its in- 
difference to the problems and 
rights of industry. and, conse- 
quently, to the welfare of labor. 

This development in the admin- 
istration of the Wagner Act is not 
unique. It can be duplicated 
throughcut the history of the act’s 
existence. Wnless steps are taken 
to remove carelessness and bias 
from the overation of this funda- 
mental statute, it will prove fu- 
tile to exvect more peaceful labor 
relations than we have so far had. 


Ambiguities and Ineauities in 
Law Enforcement 
An equally fertile source of la- 
bor trouble is to be found in the 
ambiguities and inequities in law 





| indusiry. 


nitions was that the beard ceased | 


and law enforcement, as they af- 
fect the rights, duties and respon- 
sibilities of labor unions. In the 
present state of the law and de- 
cisions of the courts, we are oper- 
ating in this country today under 
two separate and, contradictory 
legal systems—one of which ap- 
vlies to unions and the other to 
everybody else. What is a crime 
or violat:on of the law for ordi- 
nary citizens is not a crime or vio- 
iation of the law for unions and 
their officers. We have, thus, de- 
liberately or inadvertently, ren- 
dered ea large area of human con- 
duct immune to all legal restraint 
for the reason only that this con- 
duct happens to be the conduct of 
organ:zed labor. 

Let me cite a few examples of 
this astonishing trend in our law 
The first and most recent example 
‘s the decision of the U. S. Su- 
prere Court in the anti-kick- 
back case. In this case the evi- 
lerce is unchallenged that union 
officers extorted moneys from 
employes and kent it for their 
own vse. The law forbids such 
practices. Yet the court finds it- 
self helpless to act im this situa- 
tion, because what was done was 
done under a closed-shop con- 
tract and because the law and the 
courts have no jurisdiction over 
union rules or their viclation. Ap- 
parently, under existing law. 
workmen can safely be victimized 
by unions provided that the vic- 
timizaiion is carried on in the 
normal union way. 

An earlier decision by the court 
finds unions free from liability 
under the law if they engage in 
what the court concedes to be a 
form of racketeering. This is an- 
other way of extorting money by 
physical force or threat. The 
money in this case goes into the 
union treasury. There is an anti- 
racketeering, just as there is ar 
anti-kick-back, statute. But i’ 
dces not apply to unions, though 
what frev did would seem it 
most people a pure and simple 
crime. 


Union Monopolistic Practices 


Confusion and _ inequities 
even a more fundamental char- 
acter have to do with the large 
question of monovolistic vrac- 
tices. American public policy has 
always been an anti-monopoly 
policy and in the last 10 years the 
Department of Justice has vigor- 
ously and extensively prosecuted 
what it deemed to be monopoly in 
Here again the labor 
union overates in a land of no law 
and no restraint. Barring vrod- 
ucts and fixing prices in New 
York City, if done by a unicn ir 
collusion with employers is 
against the law. But if a union 
does precisely the same thing by 
itself and produces identical con- 
sequences, there is no violation of 
the law and citizens of the Unit- 
ed States are asked to accept a 


of 


| course of conduct which is vlain- 


ly against the public interest. 

Ever sinee the vassage of the 
Wagner Azt in 1935, as experience 
accumulated and abuses became 
clear. every effort to amerd or 
clarify the law has been siouted 
down as anti-union and destruc- 
tive of the purposes of organized 
labor. Any fair appraisal of these 
examples I have put before you 
should show what abuses now ex- 
ist under our labor law and how 
their perpetuation harms the gen- 
uine interest of labor, as well as 
of the entire population. Abuses 
feed upon themselves and, until 
they are remedied, there would 
seem to be little hope for the 
growth of constructive labor rela- 
tions. 


Government’s Part in Unien 


Policy 


I vass, finally, to another, but 
related, subject—the general] atti- 
tude of governmert toward un- 
ions, industry, and labor relations. 
It is unnecessary to stress how 
dominant a vart government has 
come to play in making and ,ap- 


to relinquish the powers it has 
acquired. Government officials 
and agencies continue to fix 


wages and bring their influence 
to bear on the settlement of ,the 
most detailed items of the collec- 
tive labor contract. While every- 
body talks approvingly of free 
collective bargaining, encouraging 
such bargaining seems to be the 
very last thing on the Govern- 
m©ment’s agenda. 

On the contrary, the Govern- 
ment does everything possible to 
make free collective bargaining 
unwerkable and unprofitable. It 
holds out promises of concessions, 
which on their face seem so much 
better than can be got by direct 
negotiations, that a voluntary 
reeting of minds becomes impos- 
sible. Hence men refuse to settle 
and go out on strike. To promote 
what appears to be a momentary 
nolitical interest, official agencies 
‘ssue unofficial statistics and’ al- 
ieged facts which mislead onlook- 
er and participant and precipitate 
the conflict of labor and industry. 

In the law and in the enforce- 
ment of law, as well as in the 
daily practices of government, the 
mest signal contribution to labor 
peace and sound policy can be 
made only by encouraging ‘the 
parties to labor relations to as- 
sume their full respective respon- 
s bilities and to settle their own 
differences. The task of creating 
the soil in which such responsi- 
bility flourishes is preeminently 
the task of government. But it is 
a task which no government ‘can 
effectively perform unless | its 
agents are scrupulously fair and 
open-minded and unless it is more 
deeply concerned over the com- 
mon ‘interest than with its powers 
and passing political expedients. 


David Rockefeller Now 
With Chase Nat'l Bank 


[avid Rockefeller, youngest son 
“tf John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
been appointed an Assistant Man- 
ager in the Foreign Department 
of the Chase National Bank end 
joined the staff at the head office 
of the bank, 18 Pine Street, New 
York Citv. 

Mr. Rockefeller served in the 
Army for three and a half years 
and was on) overseas duty in 
North Africa and France for two 
years of that time. He enlisted as 
a private in May, 1942 and was 
a Captain when he was demo- 
bilized in December, 1945. While 
im the service he was awarded, the 
Legion of Merit and the Commen- 
dat'on Ribbon of the United States 
Arry..and the French Legion of 
Hcnor. 


Before joining the Army, Mr. 
Rockefeller had been Secretary to 
Mayor LaGuardia at the City Hall 
during 1940 and 1941. Ee then 
served as Assistant Regional Di- 
rector of the United States Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Service, from October, 1941 until 
May, 1942. 

A graduate of Harvard College 
in the class of 1936, Mr. Roekefel- 
ler remained at Harvard’ for a 
year of post-graduate »study in 
economics, followed by further 
cetudy at the Londen School of 
Ecoromics and at the University 
of Chicago, where he received his 
Ph.D. degree in 1940. 


Fridley & Hess Formed 
[n Houston, Texas 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. — An- 
nouncement is made of the forma- 
tion of Fridley & Hess with offices 
im the First National Bank Build- 
ing, to conduct an investment 
banking business specializing im 
municipal and corporate stocks 
and bonds. Partners are Earl G.~ 
Fridley, formerly proprietor of 
Earl G. Fridley Co., which has 
been dissolved and Wilbur E. 
Hess. Mr. Hess who has been re- 
leased from active duty as Lieu- 








plying the national labor policy. 





During the war it assumed more 
authority than ever. Now that the 


‘tenant, J. G., in the U. S. Naval 
-Reserve, in the past w?s a partner 


war is over it is most reluctant in Chas. B, White & Co. 
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‘ings have not been reported uni- 


-banks, though during the past five 


‘aggregate annual earning assets 


‘turn declined 44%. 


attributable to the changing char- 
zacter of the banks’ assets, which 
thave become preponderately Gov- 
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DEUSEN 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


Two weeks ago this column presented a record of the growth of 
deposits and earning assets of 15 leading New York City banks, from 
the time of the “bank holiday,” through the prewar years of the New 


Deal, thence through the war years 


to the close of 1945. 


It is proposed this week to present the trend of earnings, starting 
with the year 1938. So far as possible, security profits and recoveries 


figures used represent, approxi- 
mately, net operating earnings 
only. Unfortunately, bank earn- 


formly or consistently by the 


or six years there has been some 
improvement in the situation. 








shave not been included, thus, the®- — 


The first tabulation shows the 
aggregate net earnings of the 
15 banks each year, in relation to 


their aggregate earning assets. 
The latter figure in any year is 
the mean between.two year-end 
figures. 


TABLE I 
Aggregates for 15 Banks 


Earning Assets 


Year ($000) 
1938 nchiea - 8,377,065 
: 1939 ; 8,792,520 
‘ 1940... " 9,998,970 
SGA. 2. od ~ ‘ 11,736,960 
| Sa > ‘ 14,768,710 
1943 DD ; 17,786,235 
1944 ____ - 20,560,575 
NOG8 5 es 23,406,230 


Between 1938 and 1945, mean 


increased 179.4%, aggregate net 
operating earnings increased 
54.8%, while the rate of net re- 
This declin- 
ing rate of return has mainly been 





ernment securities, including a 
Zarge proportion of short term low 


Net Return on 


Net Earnings Earning Assets 


($000) 
82.474 0.98 
82,328 0.95. 
86,154 0.86 
90,741 0.77 
96,020 0.65 
110,954 0.62 
123,675 0.60 
127,686 0.55 


interest notes. Higher costs, taxes, 
etc., have also contributed. 

The next tabulation shows the 
same aggregate net earnings in 
relation to aggregate book value, 


_Le., capital, surplus and undivided 


profits. As in the case of earn- 
ing assets the mean aggregate 
book-value for each year has been 
used. Adjustments have been 
made for the preferred stock of 
Manufacturers Trust Company. 


TABLE II 
Aggregates of 15 Banks 


Book Value 
Year ($000) 
uid Gris Aidijbade <nsniten 1,423,207 
TP Sager een 1,430,364 
crate ial 1,447,439 
Se te hk. ae 1,478,433 
Bis sietieiniuiccies 1,511,230 
Ree aes Cet 1,578,650 
RRR ial ten ign eee 1,675,191 
(0 ERR SC ae 1,785,604 


Aggregate book value has in- 
ereased 25.5% over the period, net 
earnings 54.8% as already noted, | 
while the rate of net return on | 
buok value has increased 23.5%. | 
However, in 1945 the rate de-| 
<lined to 7.15% from 7.38% in| 
1944. In other words, during 1945 | 
book value (capitalization) ex- | 
panded at a faster rate than did 
met earnings. 

What conclusion can be drawn | 
from these two sets of figures? | 
¥or one thing, the importance of | 
lieverage is clearly illustrated. In| 
1938 the leverage factor of earn- | 
ing assets to book value was 5.9 
and the net return on book value | 
‘was 5.79%. In 1945 the leverage | 

| 


| 
} 
} 


Net Return 
Net Earnings on Book Value 

($000) Go 
82,474 5.79 
83,328 5.83 
86,154 5.95 
90,741 6.14 
96,020 6.36 
110,954 7.03 
123,675 7.38 
127,686 7.15 


factor was 13.1, and the net return 
on book value was 7.15%. In 
_ 
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1944, however, the net return was} while. Public National 
7.38% with a lower leverage fac- | 9.0% on book value and also 
tor, viz..12.2. Thus, it is plain|0457% on earning assets. The 


that, although the earning rate on Significant point in this compari-| 


book value increases generally | son lies in the fact that Irving’s 
with leverage, other factors also | leverage factor was only 9.6 while 
exert an influence. Moreover, if| Public’s was 17.5. Comparative 
one bank be compared with an- leverage, then, is an important 
other, it will be feund that the | factor to watch, as well as the 
earning rate will vary consider- | make-up of each bank’s portfolio 
ably. For example, in 1944, the | of earning assets. 

peak year of earning rate on It seems likely, over the next 
book value for the period, Irving | few years, that the banks’ earning 
Trust earned 5.4% on book value assets may continue to expand, 
and 0.57% on earning assets,| particularly in the category of 


earned 





commercial loans. Doubtless, too, 
book value will continue to rise, 
as undistributed earnings are 
credited to surplus and undivided 
profits. The leverage factor may 
also advance, though perhaps 
moderately. To the extent that 
these items outweigh increased 
operating costs, including pay- 
rolls, the banks may be expected 


|to maintain an upward trend in 


net operating earnings, though 
perhaps not so sharp a trend as 
was evidenced between 1939 and 
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OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 30, 1946 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . $ 875,762,967.03 

U. S. Government Obligations . . . . 2,960,277,204.87 

State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 113,591,019.24 

e Qior Gogguiates 6.3 eiisss: eccei ecclesle fen 156,235,486.10 

Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances _1,315,612,455.72 

Accrued Interest Receivable ..... 14,040,396.40 
eases... pike Ba Sees MARGRET acy te or see cat peer 7,604,937.84 ; 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . 8,690,632.43 3 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . ... 7,500,000.00 ; 
PO SE ce es ee te 33,646,673.40 
Orbos Ranldbemee: » \> 62 6es5 2d 4s UHR 2,898,479.16 3 
§ 
Other Assets 2 6 - + + ee ee _2,650,390.61 ; 
$5,498,5 10,642.80 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: ; 
Capital Stock. «. . . $111,000,000.00 3 


$ 306,792,459.41 


Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . . 14,108,415.33 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . 17,201,323.87 
SERS UE ee Se ge 5,140,086,545.25 

Acceptances Outstanding $10,557,865.65 
LessAmountin Portfolio 1,026,365.49 9,531,500.16 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

--o>« @od-Foreign Bills. . ... .<*e . 0’ 130,376.61 
epee cones ek kk kk 7,700,022.17 
$5,498,5 10,642.80 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,398,010,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,080,690,772.86 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Plea for Continued Price Control | 


(Continued from page 1783) 
It was easier to harness our ener- 
gies towards the achievement of 
a common objective. 

It is really not surprising that 
the last seven months have been 
filled with problems. Certainly 
we could not expect our economy, 
which for four years was literally 
turned upside down by war, to 
snap back into place overnight. 
Certainly it is not surprising that 
we should be somewhat irritable, 
somewhat uneasy, a little fright- 
ened perhaps at all the complex- 
ities with which we have been 
surrounded. 


It is not surprising that we have 
found ourselves indulging in con- 
troversies between groups, with 
disagreements between labor and 
management and farmers. Nor is 
it surprising that we have over- 
indulged somewhat our natural 
tendency to take a healthy swing 
at the government when solutions 
to our problems seemed particu- 
larly difficult. 


Calls for Tolerance and 
Understanding 


If we look at things reasonably 
and objectiveiy, I believe that 
there is nothing in the last six or 
eight months that should really 
surprise us or cause us any undue 
concern about the future—pro- 
vided we use good judgment, or- 
dinary tolerance and understand- 
ing, and a little courage from here 


n. 
_ Let’s add up briefly where we 
stand today. Our record during 
the war years went far beyond our 
greatest expectations. I am talk- 
ing about our record in produc- 
tion, our record on the battle 
front, and our record in the fight 
against inflation. 

You are familiar with the fig- 
ures, but they will still bear some 





repeating. During the first World 
War and through what we then 
considered an all-out effort, we 
managed to increase industrial 
production only 25%, while 
wholesale prices by November, 
1918, shot higher and higher to a 
level 102% above pre-war figures. 


In this second World War, 
through our all-out effort, we in- 
creased production from four to 
five times as much as in the first 
World War, while we held indus- 
trial prices to an increase of only 
25% with an increase of only 31% 
in the cost of living for lower and 
medium income families. This 
record is even more remarkable 
when we consider that both in- 
dustrial prices and the cost of liv- 
ing index rose only about 3% 
from the hold-the-line order of 
May, 1943, to V-J Day, and that 
it was during this same period 
that our greatest period of pro- 
duction was achieved. 

Our record in both production 
and inflation controls during 
World War I was far below our 
record of the past four years. Our 
record following World War I in 
reconverting to peacetime pro- 
duction was little short of dis- 
graceful. 


The Bungling After World War I 

I wish every businessman, 
every labor and farm leader, 
every member of Congress, would 
take the time to read carefully 
the record of the period immedi- 
ately following World War I. It 
was bungling, fumbling, miserable 
period and we will be foolish in- 
deed if we do not benefit by the 
experience which it offers. 

The prophesies of some of our 
wisest leaders immediately fol- 
lowing the Armistice in 1918 were 


that%he inflationary problem was 





behind us... the succession of 
events that followed was disas- 
| trous indeed. The rapid stripping 
off of the controls which existed 
}at that time. A temporary drop 
'in prices which served further to 
|drop our guard. Then the upward 
| surge of prices starting in March 
'1919. The effort—all too late and 
‘all too feeble—to reorganize the 
| government’s forces to hold infla- 
tion in check. The re-establish- 
| ment of price control committees. 
|The attempt to recruit staff which 
had returned home ¢convinced that 
| their responsibilities were ended. 
The wild scramble for inventories 
| at all levels of production and dis- 
‘tribution. The _ upncertainties 
_about business costs and indus- 
trial prices materially throttling 
production. 


Rents moving up 30-50-100%. 
Apparel prices doubling and tripl- 
ing. Sugar moving from 5 to 28 
cents a pound. Eggs selling for 
over a dollar a dozen. Factory 
wages moving higher and higher 
in a frantic attempt to keep up 
with the rising cost of living. Con- 
sumer protest parades against the 
high cost of living from one end 
of the country to another. Indus- 
trialists plagued with uncertain- 
ties on costs. The hoarding of 
scarce commodities by consumer 
and businessmen alike. 


And then the final inevitable 
collapse in May, 1920. Inventories 
dumped on the market for what- 
ever price they would bring. Sales 
volume hitting the skids. Farm 
income dropping 66%. Factory 
payrolls dropping 44% with 
nearly one-third of our factory 
workers unemployed. Eleven bil- 
lion dollars in inventory losses. 
Corporation profits reduced from 
over 6 billion dollars to a net loss 
of 500 million. 

It is a dismal tragic story; a 
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Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1946 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.......... 
United States Government Securities........ 


State and Municipal Bonds and 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Bonds and Securities {including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 


Morgan § Cie. Incorporated). 
Loans and Bills Purchased...... 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 


Bankeitng HOUSE. ccc ce cticcvues 


Liability of Customers on Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances. $ 6,618,520.22 
Less Prepayments......++4+ 595,001.29 6,023,518.93 
~~ '$732,435,257.48 | 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits......... ihisw ecb $663,101 ,843.38 


Official Checks Outstanding 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$124,084 208.06 
414 306,975.76 
11,477 898.04 
1,200 000.00 


EA 


17.906 488.19 
151,799,453.18 
2,636,7 15.32 
3,000 000.00 


eee ween ew eee 


947 501.65 $664,049,345.03 





Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 


BR ee oe ay eee 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Credit Issued........ erry rr ty 
Capttal...cicccccce Ceeertctevoses 
PS oN TU ac ncceebas ceddecnd 


Undivided Profits 
General Reserve 


“e@eeeeeeaeeeee 
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United States Government securities carried at $173,038,284.66 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, tu secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


eer ew eeenee . 


4,196,769.77 


6,618,520.22 
20,000 000.00 
20,000,000.00 
6,784,766.72 
10,785,855.74 
$732,435,257 48 
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story that makes miserable read- 
ing. But I urge you to study it all 
the same. And I only hope every 
other leader in our country will 
do likewise. In it you will find 
all the lessons on how not to re- 
convert from war to peace. In it 
are all the danger signals that 
should warn against a repetition 
of the disastrous errors of 25 years 
ago. 

Today we are irritable and war 
weary and anxious to put all the 
vestiges of wartime controls be- 
hind us. It is easy for some of us 
to rationalize that in some. way 
the economic tragedy which oc- 


curred in 1919 and 1920 would 
not be repeated in 1946. Of 
course, conditions are not the 


same today. Our production power 
is far greater. But so are the in- 
flationary forces that confront us. 
They are seven to ten times 
greater than those that blew up 
our economy in 1919 and 1920. 


Accomplishments Since V-J Day 


We have come a long way to- 
gether during the last four or 
five years. Whether we realize it 
or not, we have come a long way 
since V-J Day. We have settled 
the major part of our labor-man- 
agement disputes. We have ad- 
justed our inflation control poli- 
cies to the changing conditions of 
the reconversion period. We have 
boosted civilian production until 
today it stands at the highest 
point in our peacetime history— 
45% above the average of the 
pre-war years 1935 through 1939 
—with employment at the highest 
peacetime levels of all time. 

We have accomplished more 
than we think, but there is still 
more left to do than many of us 
are prepared to admit. What are 
the problems immediately ahead? 
What program should we follow? 
How long will it be before all 
controls can be behind us? What 
is the pattern of the period im- 
mediately ahead? 

Let me give you my own views. 
You may disagree with them in 
whole or in part. I can only as- 
sure you that they are carefully 
considered. They are based on an 
intensive study of the problems 
we have already dealt with, the 
mistakes and successes we have 
made, the forces with which we 
are confronted, the practical ad- 
ministrative requirements of in- 
flation control, and on what seems 
to me the lasting economic inter- 
est of all the groups which make 
up our economy. 

Our first objective in this pro- 
gram to avoid inflation and to 
assure us all an opportunity of 
lasting prosperity is, in my opin- 
ion, the renewal of the Price Con- 
trol Act. Today most of our la- 
bor-management disputes are be- 
hind us. Basic price adjustments 
have been made in many indus- 
tries. Hundreds of thousands of 
veterans are trooping back to 
their jobs. The major remaining 
hurdle is uncertainty about the 
future of price and rent control 
legislation. 


Favors OPA Act Without 
Amendments 


I am hopeful that Congress will 
pass this Act within the next four 
or five weeks and without weak- 
ening amendments. Above every- 
thing else, it seems to me, the 
country needs to know where it 
stands ... and it needs to know 
quickly. Businessmen need to 
know that prices and costs will 
remain generally stable. 

I am confident that the Con- 
gress will carry its share of re- 
sponsibility to provide us with the 
necessary legislation. And I be- 
lieve my confidence is based on 
solid ground. For the past four 
years Congress has beaten off lit- 
erally hundreds of efforts to elim- 
inate or to cripple the price and 
rent control legislation. In one 
year alone 150 weakening amend- 
ments were offered. The fact that 
Congress has had the courage and 
the collective good judgment to 





maintain this legislation intact in 


come. It is also a tribute to the 
health and effectiveness of our 
democratic legislative system. 
We need a Price Control Act 
free of weakening amendments. 
We need the subsidy payments 
necessary to hold down the prices 
of food and the prices of building 
materials. We need a further ex- 
tension of the War Powers Act to 
allow us to allocate scarce mate- 
rials to those sections of the econ- 
omy where they are most needed 
to break bottlenecks. 


When this necessary legislation 
is passed, I believe the last major 
stumbling block will be behind us. 
Il believe that the country will 
settle down with renewed vigor to 
its job of all-out production. I 
believe the speculators will real- 
ize at last that they have been 
cheated of their opportunity for 
inflationary killings. 

I believe that the flow of goods 
which is stepping up day by day 
and week by week to record 
levels will flood from our facto- 
ries in even faster tempo. Within 
two to six months I believe the 
country will tend to stabilize and 
to settle’ down. While we will 
hold firmly in check the prices of 
all products which affect in any 
degree the cost of living of the 
average family or the cost of do- 
ing business, we will find our- 
selves able to suspend controls on 
more and more items. While our 
controls must remain firm where 
firmness is reasonable and proper 
to protect the consumer, price ad- 
justments must be granted wher- 
ever they are really necessary to 
increase the flow of production. 


Selected Price Adjustments 


This program of selected price 
adjustments to increase produc- 
tion has been followed consist- 
ently in the past several months, 
with excellent results in the field 
of building materials and with in- 
creasingly good results on ap- 
parel. 


During the next year, if all goes 
well, controls would be gradually 
relaxed and eliminated on most 
items. By June 30th, 1947, the 
great bulk of our task will have 
been completed. It would be my 
hope that by that time only rent 
controls and some last remnants 
of price control in a few isolated 
fields would remain as reminders 
of our difficult and stubborn fight 
against inflation. 

But let me make it clear that 
my optimism is based on several 
vital assumptions. The first of 
these, let me repeat, is the pas- 
sage in the very near future of 
the Price Control Act with the 
necessary subsidies to hold down 
the price of food. Every week 
the passage of this Act is delayed 
beyond May Ist will add immeas- 
urably to the inflationary danger. 


Predicts Wage Stabilization 

The second assumption is that 
wages will be stabilized on the 
basis of the general patterns 
which have been developed since 
V-J Day. During my many talks 
with labor leaders, I have been re- 
assured anew of their awareness 
of the responsibility which they 
carry and by their determination 
to play their part in helping to 
maintain stable costs in this crit- 
ical period. 

The third assumption is that the 
Russell Amendment to the Mini- 
mum Wage Bill is eventually cast 
aside. This amendment would cost 
American housewives 4% billion 
dollars in higher food prices. It. 
would sharply increase the cost of 
living. It would make our tasks 
of stabilizing the economy flatly 
impossible. 

Fourth, I am assuming that 
Congress will extend the War 
Powers Act which is designed to 
support price controls by getting 
scarce materials into the channels 
where they are most needed. 


Fifth, I am assuming that the 
Office of Price Administration, 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 





the face of unbelievable pressures 
is a good omen for the months to 


tration, the Weve Stabilization 
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propriations to handle their essen- 
tial work. 

Sixth, I am assuming that busi- 
ness will continue to cooperate 
with the stabilization agencies in 
living up to the regulations and 
assisting in every way to make 
them work effectively. 

I wish I could promise you that 
the program which I have out- 
lined could be administered with- 
out mistakes or errors or irrita- 
tions. Let me emphasize, that I 


am only too well aware of the | 


difficulties and problems which 
price regulations sometimes cre- 
ate for businessmen. I can well 
understand how many 
people can rationalize their belief 
that somehow if price controls 


were removed, we could muddle | 


through without disaster. 


Hits Opponents of Price Controls 


The National Manufacturers As- 
sociation has proposed that we do 
just that. And they have proposed 
it from the housetops as well as 
in all the public prints and over 
all of the networks. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has 
been somewhat less direct. 
they have advanced what amounts 
to the same proposal. 
be no misunderstanding 
that. 

In officially advocating the 
abandonment of the cost absorb- 
tion program, the NRDGA has in 
effect advocated the end of all ef- 
fective controls over both prices 
and rents. 

The amendment, which they 
proposed on March 13th, would 
increase clothing prices alone. by 
$280 million at retail. It would in- 
crease food prices by more than 
8 hundred million dollars at re- 
tail. The effect on manufacturers’ 
prices generally would run into 


about 


several billion dollars, which, with | 


appropriate margins added, would 
be passed on to Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Citizen. If Congress ever 
decides to pass such an amend- 
ment, they would save time by 
openly wiping out price control 
and rent control and being done 
with it. 
In my 


opinion, these recom- 


sincere | 


But | 
Let there | 


|\mendations to either wipe out 
price and rent control directly as 
| proposed by the National Manu- 
\facturers Association, or wipe it 
|out discreetly as proposed by the 
| National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, are reckless in the ex- 
treme. Today I believe that the 
greatest single danger to the fu- 
ture health and prosperity of our 
free enterprise system comes from 
those who advocate such meas- 
'ures. I am confident that if they 
were as immersed in the problem 
‘as we are, and as aware of the 
|pressures and problems which 
confront us, they would abandon 
their recommendations with dis- 
patch. 

In my opinion, the odds that 
they are wrong in their estimates 
‘and beliefs, run something like 
100 to one. But for the sake of 
argument, let’s assume that there 
is a 50-50 chance that they are 
right and that price and rent con- 
trols could be removed or weak- 
ened with only insignificant in- 
creases in price levels. 

Under such circumstances if the 
inflation program which I propose 
is followed, we would be guilty of 
subjecting the American business 
to unnecessary controls for an- 
|other year or so. We would be 
continuing unnecessarily some ir- 
ritations and some _ occasional 
hardships. 

But suppose the NAM and the 
NRDGA are wrong, and that we 
are right. Then to follow their 
advice could well bring us to eco- 
nomic disaster. Even if the odds 
were 50-50, we as a nation would 
be crazy to take a gamble like 
that. 

Does any reasonable man who 
has the best interests of our econ- 
omy at stake really believe that 
the American people would again 
go through the economic wringer 
|as they did in 1929 and 1932? Does 
|any reasonable man believe that 
|our economic system would again 
survive the shock of two such ex- 
periences in a single generation? 








Can Capitalism Survive 


Twenty years ago we sometimes 
asked the question, “Can socialism 
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$ 26,665,458.13 
47 ,348,411.86 
90,317,715A1 
6,944,109.00 
1,649,000.00 
840,000.00 
3,,.763,591.54 
1,475,090.00 
408,252.77 

, 4) $269,411,529.71 


$ 4,000,000.00 

.  24,000,000.00 
2,728,576.85 
1,040,000.00 
136,368,157.35 
921,699.51 
3,096.00 
350,000.00 
$169,411,529.71 

















survive in a single nation in the 
midst of a capitalistic world?” To- 
day the question might very well 
properly be asked, “Can capital- 
1sm survive in a major nation in 
the midst of a rapidly expanding 
socialistic world?” In my opinion 
the answer is emphatically “yes” 
—unless capitalism is pushed into 
suicide by some of those among 
us who seek to disregard all the 
teachings of history. 

We who have fought so hard to 
preserve our free enterprise econ- 
omy against the danger of infla- 
tion have been accused of every 
conceivable crime including a plot 
to socialize the country and to set 
ourselves up permanently as an 
American Commissariat. I believe 
that the future will demonstrate 
that it is those who would gamble 
rceklessly with inflation who are 
today the menace to the future 
health and prosperity of our free 
enterprise system. 

I for one have a deep and abid- 
ing confidence that our free en- 
terprise system can continue to 
produce the highest standard of 








living, the most widespread eco- 
nomic security, and the greatest 
freedom for the individual of any 
system on earth. 

I believe that in the future we 
can produce business opportuni- 
ties and a standard of living that 
goes far beyond anything we have 
ever dreamt of in the past. I be- 
lieve that in the next ten to 
twenty years, we can prove to the 
entire world that our road is the 
right road, not only to economic 
security and unlimited prosperity, 
but to all the human satisfactions 
that go with individual freedom 
and democracy. 

But I am as equally convinced 
that this future under free enter- 
prise can never be won if we in- 
dulge ourselves through ignorance 
or through the pursuit of narrow 
self interest in another inflation- 
ary boom and collapse of major 
proportions. And I believe that 
that is the course of events which 
would most certainly develop if 
we followed the advice which 
some groups have offered us. The 


i fact that this advice with few ex- 





ceptions is offered in all sincerity 
and even in all innocence does 
not alter the facts. The little boy 
who didn’t know his big brother’s 
shotgun was loaded did a lot of 
damage in the nursery nonethe- 
less. 

Let me repeat that the task that 
lies ahead is not an easy one even 
under the best of conditions. It 
will require good legislation from 
Congress. It will require the full 
cooperation of labor, management, 
businessmen, and farmers. It will 
require good sense, good judg- 
ment, and courage on the part of 
the governmental agencies which 
carry this huge responsibility. 

I hope that you will agree with 
the program that I have offered. 
I hope that you will back it to the 
limit and give it your full support. 
But even though you fail to agree 
with me in greater or lesser de- 
gree, I hope that you will accept 
wholeheartedly my assurance that 
with good luck and provided we 
follow the program which I have 
outlined, we should be free of all 

(Continued on page 1802) 
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Plea for Gontinued Price Control: Bowles 


(Continued from page 1801) : 
controls except those over rents | me constructive point of view 
and a few ind.vidual scarce com-| Which you have brought to our 
modities by fifteen months from | conferences. 
today. | f[ have disagreed vigorously 

At that point, as I see it, we| with many pressure groups and 
should be ready to return to a lobbyists. I feel that in many 
fully free and competitive econ- | cases their efforts have been irre- 
omy even though there may be| sponsible, reckless and destruc- 
some small risks remaining. It is| tive. But during my nearly three 
possible then that some prices | years of service here in Washing- 
will move higher. That does not | ton, I have looked to such groups 
particularly concern me. |as yours, to the Grocery Manu- 
| facturers’ Association of America, 

Price Level Not Sacred |Inc., The National Association of 

There is noth:ng sacred about Chain Drug Stores, the shoe and 
the present price level. Perhaps | food retailers and to other busi- 
it should be a little higher. Per- | ness organizations for enlightened 
haps Git should be a little lower. | and constructive opinions and 
I would not fight so hard to main- | help. 
tain it as it stands today if I did| [pn all earnestness I appeal now 
not believe that to depart from it | | for your continued help and sup- 
i this critical gna ys lara port. There is no group in Amer- 
start us on a cycle of increasing |; ; 

rices, then increasing wages, then ica who has so much to gain from 
increasing prices and so on in an the stabilization of our economy 
upward spiral which would soon | during the years to come; or so 
cause disaster. Once production is | much to lose through inflation. I 
going full blast and the danger of | am confident that the great ma- 
jority in your organization will 


the’spiral is behind us, we can af- 
be willing to put up with us a lit- 


ford -to take more chances. 
tle longer in the interest of a fu- 


Again let me thank your orga- 
nization for the help and support) ture of unlimited prosperity, se- 
curity, and freedom for all of us. 


that you have given us and for 
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(Continued trom page 1782) 

money would normally be spent. 
But who can assign the correct 
quantitative weights to each of | 
the influences which produced the | 
actuality? Who can even say to | 
what extent the estimates of in- | 
dividual savings are representa- | 
tive of the actuality? | 
It will be noted that the reasons | 
are not necessarily consistent with | 
each other, even in theory. Again 
to cite but a single example: If | 
low interest rates reduce savings, 
and increase borrowings and 





ing prices will make it necessary | 
for one to borrow so much more | 
to pay for his house or farm that | 
the actual burden of the interest | 
and increased principal which he 
must amortize will be greater as a 


result of low money rates? 


The reasons omit any reference | 
whatever to many important) 
collateral matters. Again to cite | 
but a single example: low money 
rates lead to refunding opera- 
tions whereby owners of obliga- 
tions with a fixed return find that 
their investments are redeemed, 
and issues bearing lower rates are | 
substituted. What one gains by | 
this process, another loses. The 
income of financial institutions 
per dollar of their investments is 
reduced. .The level of capital 
values may tend to rise. Maturi- 
ties are lengthened. Financial in- 
stitutions are thus weakened by 
(1) a level of interest. return 
which does not reflect the risk, 
(2) the ownership of debts at the 
highest prices on record against 
capital values which may be or 
become inflated, and (3) a length- | 
ening of the maturities of the in- | 
vestments held, the longer maturi- | 
ties being subject ‘to the pos-| 
sibility. of a relatively greater | 
shrinkage in market values than | 
shorter maturities. While money | 
rates are low and business is ac-) 
tive, this general weakening at- 
tracts no attention. Under differ- | 
ent conditions, it might. 


It will be observed that the 
realistic validity of the reasons 
for easy money depends entirely | 
upon hypotheses as to a whole | 
chain or net work. of complex} 
economic interrelations, most of | 
which are variables incapable of | 
isolation, visualization, accurate | 
quantitative measurement or fore- | 
cast, and incapable of accurate | 
forecast as to timing. In a word | 
these reasons are realistically | 
valid only under certain condi-| 
tions, and at certain times, and | 
then only when due regard is| 
given to degree. What is advocated | 
for times of depression is not | 
necessarily appropriate to times’ 
of activity, when the problem is | 
one of checking undue price | 
rises. What is advanced as a. 
special war measure is not neces- | 
sarily appropriate to peace. The | 
reasons for easy money are now | 
out of date. 








i 
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Forecasting Effects of Interest 
Rates - 


No one can forecast the degree 
or timing of the effects of the 
maintenance of a particular level 
of interest rates, or of any given 
change in the level of interest 
rates upon the price of wheat, or 
any price index, or upon the 
degree of activity in any busi- 
ness, or any index of business 
activity, or upon the rate of sav-| 
ings or capital values. The ef- 
fects of the maintenance of any 
particular level of interest rates, 
or of any given change therein, 
are different urfder different con- 
ditions, and at different times, and | 
upon different economic factors. | 
These effects are in short s0| 
variable and diverse that no| 
board, however, expert, can tell | 
what level of interest rates, or) 
change therein, is for the best | 
interests of the country, except | 
in special circumstances, and 
then only in a very approximate 
and general way. The whole sub-_| 








ject of interest rates has been, 
greatly and inaccurately over- 


Questions Regarding Policy 


In 


policies, one is led to ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 


What will happen in the next 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


~— 


(e 


(f) 


(g) 


\ simplified in some cases, and ren-| 
dered unnecessarily 
in others. In view of the absence 
of specific knowledge and the 
| power 
the effects of money policy upon | 
economic 
the impossibility of attaining one 
objective through 
without 
| which are not desired, 
| that the money system should be | 
so set up as to permit interest, 
rates and all other economic in- 
terrelationships to adjust them- | 
prices, is it not possible that ris- | selves as nearly naturally as pos- | 

sible. 


complicated | 


to appraise accurately all | 


interrelationships, and | 
money rates 
producing by-effects | 
it is clear | 


connection with present 


counter attack of depres- 
sion, if during the present 
period of activity— 

We have shot away all the 
ammunition of easy money? 
Will we lower money rates 
to zero? 

Will banks and othérs lend 
money, if the return is zero 
or virtually zero? 

If we do not lower money 
rates further, what will we 
substitute for the stimula- 
tion which comes from a 
reduction in interest rates? 
Will we embark upon the 
issuance of irredeemable 
paper currency? 

If so, in what basic respect 
will this action differ from 
the errors of ancient France 
and modern Germany? 

We have shot away the am- 
munition of large public 
works programs, adding to 
the labor shortages and 
pressure for materials in 
this boom era” 

Can we still sell more gov- 
ernment bonds at new low 
rates to finance still great- 
er public works programs, 


Reappraisal of Easy Money Policy 


ditional construction pro- 
grams and subsidies, con- 


notes future additional 
taxes? 
What will happen if the 


penalties on industrial suc- 
cess, prospectively con- 
noted by these measures, 
seem to preclude it alto- 
gether? 

We have extended through 
the Government, and other- 
wise, an unprecedent vol- 
ume of foreign credits, 
which in the depression do 
not look very strong? 

Will we be prepared to ex- 
tend still further foreign 
credits at still lower rates 
in order. to keep interna- 
tional trade flowing? 


(h) 


Distortion of the Money System 


fn recent years, we have been 
distorting the money system quan- 
titatively and qualitatively, first 
as a remedy for depression, and 
second to pay part of the cost of 
war. In the earlier period the dis- 
tortion occurred chiefly in the 
volume of reserves. In the later 
period it occurred also in depos- 
its and currency. In connection 
with any large war effort, how- 
ever, monetary distortion has 
rarely, if ever been avoided. 


History is replete with examples 
of monetary distortion. Rare in- 
deed are any prolonged periods 
without any appreciable monetary 
distortion. One such period oc- 
curred in England in the last 
decade of the 1890s and first 
decade of the 1900s, when the vol- 
ume of deposits of the joint stock 
banks grew annually with an 
astounding approach to regularity 
by amounts which appear to have 
closely approximated the long 
term rate of growth of British 
trade and industry. It was also 
a period of surprising approach 
to regularity in industrial growth 
and employment. Trade union em- 
ployment figures did not show a 





or will we simply pump | 
out currency’? 

We have shown that we do | 
not have the 
character to balance 
budget? 

If we do not have the) 


strength of character re-| 
quired to balance the budg- | 


et when conditions are ac- | 


tive, can faith in the gov- | 


ernment’s credit be main-| 
tained when things are} 
bad? 


The combination of wage | 
increases and OPA price) 


ceilings restricts corporate 
profits in the active phase, 


and prevents the accumula- | 
tion of reserves by corpora- | 


tions as a whole which will 
permit them to pay out 


$20,000,000,000 in excess of | 


earnings as they did during 
part of the 1930’s? (A pro- 
portionate amount in the 
next depression ‘might be 
$40,000,000,000 or more.), 

Financial institutions should 
be weakened for reasons 
cited above, have  be- 


come dependent to an ex-| 


traordinary degree. upon 
the value of their govern- 
ment bonds, but for rea- 
sons suggested as possible 
above, the credit of the 
government suffers, and its 
credit cannot be so conve- 
niently used to bolster fi- 
nancial institutions as , in 
the 1930s? 

A long list of enterprises 
has become dependent 
upon government subsidies 
of one sort or another used 
to keep prices down? 

In the depression, will not 
the need of subsidies. in all 
directions to keep business 
going be alleged? 

How will these be financed? 
The tax level is already 
but slightly below the all 
time high, and every move | 
of the government to com- 
bat depression, such as ad- 


strength of | | nor 


the | low, especially when judged by 


maximum swing of more than 
|5.5% in either decade. It was not 
a period of stable ‘money rates, 
were rates predominantly 


| present standards. That dynamic 
regularity of industrial progress 
and full employment could have 
accompanied such monetary con- 
_ditions appears to be entirely for- 
eign to much present thinking. 
By accident or design, British 
| policy of that era gave recognition 
| to a far deeper and more inclusive 
principle—to the only sure basis 
or golden rule of monetary oper- 
ations—namely, the avoidance of 
or the minimizing of quantitative 
and qualitative distortion within 
the money system—an ideal, 
which like other conceptions of 
perfection, is never likely to be 
fully attained in human affairs, 
particularly in time of war or in 
immediate post-war years—but, 
nevertheless, the yardstick by 
which the ultimate success of 
|actual monetary policies always 
has been, and always will be 
measured by reason of the inex- 
orable operation of forces inher- 
ent in the nature of the world. 


Few indeed are the instances in 
which any political party has long 
survived the ultimate effects of 
any important departure from 
this principle. By the results of 
war time monetary and economic 
distortion, the Democrats were 
defeated after World War I, 
By. the effects of distortion of the 
money systems of the world in 
the 1920s, (chiefly qualitative dis- 
tortion in the United States) the 
Republican Party was ail but 
obliterated. By gross distortion of 
the German money system and its 
collateral effects, German Democ- 
racy was wiped out, and Hitler 
rose to power. Monetary distor- 
tion facilitates the distortion of 
all economic interrelationships, 
|and gives rise to industrial diffi- 
| culties which few political par- 
ties have been able to survive in 
| office. 

Infractions of the basic mone- 
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tary law are more numerous and 
dramatic than the cases, such as| 
the British precedent cited above, 
in which the law has been strictly 
obeyed for a considerable perioa. 
There is a lure to “free silver,” | 
“easy money,” and other get-rich- 
quick schemes of money manage- 
ment, which appeals to the pub- 
lic imagination and hence to po- 
litical powers, and which leaves 
them both unemployed. The sub- 
ject of interest rates is both in- 
finitely complex, and essentially 
simple. We have already seen that 
no one can isolate and trace all 
the effects of different interest 
rates through all the complex de- 
tails of the economic fabric, but 
that a simple basic policy fol- 
lowed by the British for 20 years 
produced very good results. It 
seems to be more fascinating to 
become lost in the obfuscations of 
half or quarter truths; to wander 
in the mazes of myth and the 
imponderables; and to try to beat 
the basic natural laws by the most 
complex and befuddled systems, 
exactly as some people like to try 
to beat the game at Monte Carlo; 
than to observe what is rather 
obvious but less exciting. And 
so it is in matters of monetary 
policy, that the simple and well 
substantiated general principle 
that monetary distortion maxi- 
mizes and the avoidance of mon« 
etary distortion minimizes eco- 
nomic maladajustments is brushed 
aside in favor of complex schemes 
based on partial considerations, 
the final results of which are 
painful. 


Effects of Price Regulations 


During a war effort of great 
magnitude, expanded production 
for war purposes is likely to be 
financed only partially by taxa- 
tion and by borrowed savings. An 
important part is more than likely 
to be financed by overexpansion 
of the volume of bank deposits 
and currency, created by or based 
upon government bonds. During 
the last war, interest rates were 
kept low in order to reduce the 
cost of governmental borrowing, 
and rationing, price and wage 
regulations were used to prevent 
the increase in the volume of de- 
posits and currency from exerting 
their full effects. By comparing 
the course of prices during this 
war with their course in earlier 
wers, these measures appear to 
have enjoyed a_ substantial 
measure of success as war time 
measures. The continuation of 
of price regulations for par- 
ticular commodities undergo- 
ing a very special and” tempo- 
rary post-war demand may be 
helpful in avoiding the creation of 
large credits against values tem- 
porarily and grossly inflated, and 
the losses which result therefrom. 
Price regulations are not, how- 
ever, without their disadvantages. 
The slowness and uncertainty with 
which they are changed leave 
business in a constantly uncertain 
state. They put a high premium 
on dishonesty and black market- 
eering, so that many profits go to 
the least desirable elements in the 
community. They delay and 
spread out the effects of monetary 
over-expansion, but the extent to 
which they obviate or reduce 
basically inflationary influences 
is limited. Except as emergency 
measures for the war and immedi- 
ate post-war period of special! 
temporary demands, their general 
influence will be unsatisfactory. 
Successful as these new theories 
of war finance appear to have 
been so far, we will not be able 
to measure the degree of their 
success finally until they have 

ecome a thing of the past—until 
the upward spiral of monetary 
distortion has ceased, and until 
the monetary factors and other 
economic interrelationships have 
attained an excellent state of nat- 
ural balance. This means, in ef- 
fect, that the faster we are able 
to move away from these special 
war time measures, without un- 
due immediate repercussions, the 
greater their ultimate success will 
have been. 


i'ture with good results, 





Already we have a substantial 


distortion, both quantitative and | 
qualitative, of the monetary sys- 
tem. It is possible to minimize | 
further overexpansion in the fu-| 
but it is| 
not possible to undo overexpan- | 
sion which already exists, witnout 
grave repercuss.ons. From a prac- 
cical operating point of view, the 
best results will be attained by a 
course of action designed to miti- 
gate any further unusual growth 
in the volume of bank deposits 
and currency in circulation, and 
to permit other economic factors, 
such as the price level, to adjust 
themselves to monetary condi- 
tions. 
What Change of Policy? 

The main achievement which 
awaits us is a change of policy 
to one which seeks to avoid fur- 
ther monetary distortion for the 
sake of maintaining any . precon- 
ceived level of money rates, or at- 
taining any other limited objec- 
tive at the expense of a general 
disarrangement of economic in- 
ter-relationships. Without predict- 
ing the course of future money 
rates, it is obvious that it is not 
safe to have so much of the gov- 
ernment debt in short form, and a 
refunding operation is desirable 
to put a much larger part of it 
in long form. It is also necessary 
to establish some budgetary sur- 
plus and to effect some reduction 
of the debt, while business is ac- 
tive. It will then be possible and 
desirable to consider a change in 
money policy, and ways of im- 
plementing it. 

The execution of a policy of 
avoiding, or at least minimizing 
future monetary distortion would 
be materially aided by changes in 
our monetary set-up, which would 
provide a basic reserve for the 
monetary system, consisting of 
goid, or in certain circumstances, 
of gold and paper, initially. of suffi- 
cient size to carry about the then 
existing volume of bank deposits 
and currency, and so set up that 
it could thereafter consciously be 
caused to grow at an annual rate, 
which, in the opinion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities, seemed 
to represent about the average 
normal long term rate of growth 
of our industry and trade. Such 
a rate of growth would probably 
fall within the range of 2% to 
342%, compounded annually. Since 
the initial volume of the basic re- 
serve, if set in accordance with 
the foregoing suggestion, would 
be rather large in order to ease 
the period of transition, and to 
provide a definitely large enough 
base for financing the special 
temporary demands of the im- 
mediate post-war era, the rate. of 
growth set for the next few years 
might be somewhat less than the 
estimated average long term rate 
of growth of our industry and 
trade. It is obvious that the ad- 
ministration of this policy should 
not be purely arithmetic, statisti- 
cal or mechanistic, and that lati- 
tude should be granted for ap- 
propriate changes and corrections. 
All the credit in the country is not 
extended by banks. Different de- 
posits turn over at different rates. 
Habits as to use of deposits and 
currency can change. In deter- 
mining the rate of growth of the 
basic reserve, latitude should be 
granted for consideration of such 
technical matters, without, how- 
ever, destroying the fundamental 
conception of a basic reserve, 
which moves slowly and with 
some consistency in accordance 
with long term average needs, 
rather than in accord with short 
term variations from the average. 
No rate of growth would be pre- 
scribed‘ by law, but the law would 
contain a statement of policy di- 


recting the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities to govern the growth of 
the basic reserve in accordance 
with average long term needs as 
indicated by the average long 


term rate of growth of the indus- 
try and business of the country, 
except in time of war. This basic 
reserve would be carried at the 
Federal Reserve Banks against 





member bank balances 


and currency. 


reserve 


A Basic Reserve 


In order that the size of the 
basic reserve could be so con- 
trolled, it would be necessary that 
gold withrawals and deposits be 
credited and debited to a separate 
gold reserve at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. This is necessary to 
insulate the basic 
extraordinary international move- 


‘ments of gold under the unusual 


conditions likely to exist for many 


years. International influences | 
would have to be controlled by | 
special measures, if they ap-| 


peared likely to overtax even the | 
enlarged powers and added flex- | 


ibility of this arrangement. 
In order to meet actual depart- 


reserve from | 


reverse situation, money rates 
would be correspondingly low- 
ered. 


To make this system work at 


its best, still further refinements | 


would be necessary or desirable, 


including the elimination of the | 


-pyramiding of reserves through 
interbank deposits, the establish- 
ment of new uniform and low re- 


thus freed being used as an offset 
to the gold fund from which with- 
drawals and to which deposits 
would be made by the public), 


and universal membership of 
banks in the Federal Reserve 
System. 


‘under which regularity in the 
| growth of the basic reserve would 
| tend to contribute to a similar 


ures of economic conditions from, regularity in the growth of mem- 
the long term line of trend (the | ber bank reserve accounts (but 


minor distortions which are un- 
avoidable, but may be minimized), 
no fixed ratio of member bank 
reserve accounts to the basic re- 
serve would be prescribed by law, 
but it would be a stated policy for 
peace times, that whenever a 
tendency appeared for member 
bank reserve accounts to grow 
more rapidly than the basic re- 
serve, money rates would become 
firmer in a degree which re- 
flected the intensity and extent 
of the upward departure. In the 


}not without some flexibility) 
through the action of money rates, 
which in turn would tend to con- 
| tribute to regularity in the 
| growth of the volume of deposits 
}and currency in circulation. In- 
| stead of distorting the reserve po- 
| sition and the money system in 
| general to attain impossible ob- 
| jectives, such as a fixed level of 
| interest rates indefinitely main- 
| tained, or a specific price level, or 
|a specific degree of business ac- 
| tivity, thus distorting all economic 


serve requirements (the reserves | 


_interrelationships, and producing 
‘recurrent troubles of great mag- 
nitude, the great imponderables, 
such as the proper level of inter- 
est rates, the proper price level, 
| the proper level of capital values, 
the proper rate of savings, etc., 
| would be given an opportunity to 
| adjust themselves according to 
‘the natural law, an opportunity 
which they have never really had 


‘in all our history, either because 


of inflexibility of then existing 
banking systems or because of the 
lack of a set-up which made the 
status of the basic reserve con- 
trollable and orderly, or | be- 


| cause policy was directed towards 


We would then have a system | 


some unattainable partial objec- 
tive, or because of war. By thus 
giving the natural laws a chance 
to work in an orderly manner, 
there is every reason to suppose 
that we could gradually bring 
about a condition of such close 
adjustment of economic inter- 
relationships that continuous 
growth with only very minor and 
temporary readjustments would 
be within the bounds of reason- 
able possibility. As we have seen, 
such a condition actually was 
maintained in England for more 
than 20- years under monetary 
conditions reflecting the policy 
which we are suggesting, although 
not the precise mechanics for its 
(Continued on page 1804) 
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U. S. Government Obligations .. . 
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Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations. . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
(and Net Difference in Balances between Various 
Offices Due to Different Statement Date of Foreign 
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1,585,249.90 | 
=. a 6,694.43 
125,640,847.85 | 
Tk al EO ico ce 9,369,527.19 | 
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$  2,882,936.45 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


. . . . $3,609,511,466.11 


DES  54,865,940.97 

Total Capital Funds ..... 
General Contingency Reserve. ............ 
Deposits . $3,086,756,982.26 


_7, 088,115.85 , 
renee 


6,562,176.48 
3,679,240.03 


135,213.00 | 
2,700,000.00 | 


26,794,570.98 


145,201.13 











- $ 314,865,940.97 | 
36,368,646.60 | 


132,000,000.00 





Total Liabilities . . 3... 


. . . . . * 


. ._. $3,609,511,466.11 | 
Securities carried at $989,985 ,381.40 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as-required by law, to secure Bills Payable, and for other purposes. 
This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English, French, and Belgian Branches 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


32,512,720.43 
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A Stake in Capitalism 


There is one aspect of mutual funds which seems to have been 
largely overlooked to date, but which could prove to be a major 


factor in support of our free enterprise system. 


It is a factor which 


deserves the attention of government and business as well as the 


sponsors of mutual funds. 


As Eric Johnston said recently, “Every working man should have 


a stake in capitalism if we want? 


” 


capitalism to survive. And 
through the use of mutual funds 
every working man can be a 
“capitalist” on a thoroughly sound 
basis. 

Through mutual funds it is pos- 
sible for the individual with mod- 
est savings to acquire a carefully 
selected, professionally managed, 
diversified investment in Ameri- 
can industry. He can put his mod- 
est savings to work through part 
ownership of our great corpora- 
tions. 

In fact, if he is a worker in one 
of our large companies, his mu- 
tval fund investment may give 
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KNICKERBOCKER SHARES, INC. 
General Distributors 
20 Exchange Place 
New York 5, .N. Y. 
Teletype NY-1-2439 
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him a participation in the earn- 
ings of the very company for 
which he works. Four times a 
year he will receive dividends -on 
his investment—and, once he gets 
a taste of the fruits of private 
ownership of industry, he will be 
2 poor prospect for the advocates 
of state ownership. 


The Modern Mutual Investment 
Fund 

Under the title, “The Modern 
Mutual Investment Fund,” Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp. 
has prepared a new booklet which 
tells the story of mutual invest- 
ment funds. 

The special features inherent in 
mutual funds are set forth and ex- 
plained and their application to 
the various National - sponsored 
funds are discussed in detail. 

The following paragraph which 
appears in the Foreword of this 
booklet sums up briefly the serv- 
ice performed by such funds: 


“The mutual investment fund is 
a practical and efficient method 
of combining the investable sav- 
ings of thousands of investors to 


| command the facilities available 
| only to large aggregations of capi- 


tal. Although many people are 
not familiar with the advantages 
investment funds, shares of 
various types valued at over two 
billions of dollars are already in 
the hands of investors. These 
shares are held by individual in- 
vestors, large and small, as well as 
by estates, trustees, insurance 
‘companies, ‘corporations, schools, 
colleges, -assoeiations and religi- 


| ous and fraternal organizations.” 


| lished a booklet for 


A Thirty-Year Bull Market 


Hugh W. Long & Co. has pub- 
investment 


| dealers entitled “A Thirty-Year 











| Bull Market.” 


As expressed by 
Mr. Hugh W. Long in a covering 
letter, “the story has startling im- 


plications to those who aid the 
public in managing investment 
funds.” 


Two theories of investment— 


| timing the general market and 


industry selection—were studied 
on a “perfection” basis. For ex- 
ample, a hypothetical investment 
‘of $100 in the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average. was. made, .starting 
in 1915 and applying perfect tim- 
ing of major bull market ad- 
vances. The investment was worth 
$51,314.06 at the end of 1945. A 
second hypothetical investment of 
$100 was maintained contmuously 
in the best performing industry 
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group since 1915 and was worth 
$424,276,831 at the end of the pe- 
riod. The supporting statistics of 


these two investments are in- 
cluded in the booklet. 

In conclusion, it is pointed out 
that although the study has no 
value as a practical estimate of 
attainable profits, its value is to 
stimulate reexamination of pres- 
ent methods of investment ad- 
ministration. ““An investment deal- 
er who is striving for better than 
average investment results for his 
clients cannot ignore the wide 
disparity between the potentiali- 
ties of the two methods.” 


Surprise 

In a current Investment Bulle- 
tin on Affiliated Fund, Lord, Ab- 
bett calls attention to the surprise 
behavior of the index of indus- 
trial production. Economists and 
statisticians have for a long time 
.been practically unanimous in 
agreeing that once reconversion 
was accomplished, the happy com- 
bination of a strong demand for 
goods with an unprecedented abil- 
ity to pay for them would bring 
to the country an extended period 
of prosperous times. 

A chart of the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial activity 
from 1926 to date shows that pre- 
vious periods of prosperous times 
such as 1929 and 1937 saw this 
index in the vicinity of 120. 
Surprise, continues the bulletin, 
therefore has in many places 
greeted the behavior of this in- 
dex, for reconversion has been 
proceeding apace and it has been 
marked by a succession of strikes 
in some of our major industries— 
vet the production index has 
‘dropped only to 150 and has ap- 
parently turned upward from 
there. 

“Such a volume of production, 
vrhich promises to grow now that 
most of the reconversion has been 
completed and many important 
strikes settled, provides a sound 
basis for confidence in the trend 
ef security prices.” 


Hold the Line 

Vance, Sanders’ latest Brevits is 
devoted to a discussion of the tre- 
mendous growth of liquid assets 
held by individuals and businesses 
in the last six years. The prob- 
lem, according to the analysis, is 
that if prices are allowed to rise 
in an inflationary spiral, a great 
deal of the latent purchasing 
power in the hands of the public 
may be destroyed with the ulti- 
mate result that our chances of a 
prolonged period of high business 


activity may be seriously im- 
paired. 
The bulletin concludes that, 


after weighing the arguments sup- 
porting both’ sides of the issue, 
the odds would appear to favor 
the retention of some kind of 
price controls. “The stakes are 
much too high, in our opinion, to 
take a chance on the possibility or 
even probability that full produc- 
tion would automatically follow 
the complete removal of price 
controls in time to stop a serious 
rise in prices.” 


$145 Billion to Spend 

Commenting on a newly re- 
vised folder on Merchandising 
Shares of Group Securities, Dis- 
_| tributors Group calls attention to 
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the liquid savings of individuals 
now totaling $145 billion. This is 
equivalent to nearly $4,000 for 
every family in the United States 
and is almost double last year’s 
total retail sales. 

Never before in the history of 
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W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO., ih6. 


Distributors 


this country has there been such 
a tremendous deferred demand 
for consumer goods—and never 
before has there been such a 
huge volume of buying power to 
make this demand felt as fast as 
the goods become available. 


19 Times in Less Than Four Years 
To the question raised from 
time to time about the cost or 
“load” contained in the offering 
price of an open-end investment 
company’s stock, Selected Invest- 
ments Co. offers an answer in its 
current Selections. The memo 
points out that the cost is justi- 
fied by the diversification, elimi- 
nation of burdensome detail, 
availability, high degree of mar- 
ketability and numerous other 
important services performed. 
Moreover, in periods of rising 
markets, the cost can be made up 
quickly. 

To support this latter point a 
table is used to demonstrate that 
in less than four years Selected 
American Shares made up the 
difference between bid and asked 
prices 19 times. 


1946 Pocketax 


Because of the splendid recep- 
tion of the “1945 Pocketax” book- 
let by its dealers last year, Well- 
ington Fund is making available 
a limited supply of the “1946 
Pocketax.” 


Extra Pay Days 

“Almost every month in the 
year,” writes Keystone Co. in the 
latest Keynotes, “brings some ad- 
ditional demand on the family 
budget over and above normal ex- 
penses. These ‘bulges’ in 
the monthly budget often prove a 
strain on the regular monthly in- 
come from salary, business or pro- 
fessional sources.” 


The bulletin suggests that in- 
vestors would find it highly ad- 
vantageous to set up a program 
:0 as to obtain a check each month 
in the year from their invest- 
ment account. A planned invest- 
ment program is used to demon- 
strate how this could be accom- 
plished using the various Key- 
stone funds. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Calvin Bullock—Latest Bulletin 
entitled “What Management 
Means.” . . National Securities 
& Research Corp. — Descriptive 
folder on First Mutual Trust Fund; 
revised folder on Industrial Stocks 
Series; memo re special year-end 
distributions; current Investment 
Timing. ... Lerd, Abbett—Cur- 
rent Abstracts. . . . Selected In- 
vestments Co.— New Prospectus 
on Selected American Shares 
dated March 15, 1946; latest issue 
of “These Things Seemed Impor- 
tant.” . Keystone Co.—New 
General Prospectus on all 10 Key- 
stone Custodian Funds and sup- 
plemental Prospectuses on Series 
B-1, B-2, S-2 and S-3 all dated 
March 25, 1946. . . Distributors 
Group—Revised folder on Rail- 
road Equipment Shares of Group 
Securities; reprint of the March 25 
Standard & Poor’s Outlook enti- 
tled “How Long Will the Boom 
Last?” 

Dividend 

Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc.—An 
ordinary distribution of 9¢ per 
share and an extraordinary dis- 
tribution of 5¢ per share, pay- 
able April 15, 1946, to stockhold- 
ers of record April 5. 


Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
has declared Ordinary Dis- 
tribution No. 31 of 9 cents 
per share and Extraordinary 
Distribution of 5 cents per 
share payable April 15, 1946 
:| to holders of record as of the 
close of business April 5, 
1946. 





HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 
National Distributors 
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Reappraisal of Easy 
Money Policy 


(Continued from page 1803) 
executron. No such results were 
ever attained by contrary policies. 
Although the management of 
the money system by the Federal 
Reserve authorities would not be 
without its discretionary phases, 
even in peace times, since 
movements of the basic reserve 
would reflect the degree of 
growth in the monetary factors 
which they considered to be per- 
manent, and the departures of the 
course of member bank reserve 
balances from this rate of growth 
would reflect the variations which 
were regarded as temporary, the 
field in which discretion would 
be allowed would be narrowed by 
statements of policy. The general 
effect of the policy and the mearis 
of implementing it would be to 
provide a means by which the 
natural laws would, to the great- 
est possible extent, be permitted 
to express themselves in an ord- 
erly fashion in the determination 
of interest rates and other eco- 
nomic interrelationships. 


Having thus established a policy 
based on a full consideration of 
all the effects of monetary influ- 
ences, rather than on some of 
them, and having recognized the 
golden rule or essential basic 
principle at the root of central 
money operations, we would be in 
a much better situation to con- 
sider further refinements. We 
could, for example, consider what 
additional measures, if any, might 
be desirable from time to time to 
encourage a closer correspond- 
ence between the rate of growth 
of the volume of deposits and 
currency, and the rate of growth 
of the basic reserve through ac- 
tion supplementary to changes in 
interest rates. But as lomg as there 
is ng basic reserve, the growth of 
which can be kept orderly, when 
gold movements are free, and the 
volume of member bank reserve 
accounts is controlled on the basis 
of temporary expediency to main- 
tain low rates on government 
bonds, or to maintain in a boom 
era money policies which are ap- 
propriate to a severe depression, 
or to attain other predetermined 
objectives based on some partial 
idea of monetary influences, we 
are so far off base at the bottom 
of things, that the refinements of 
coordinating government build- 
ing programs, and government 
surpluses and deficits, with a 
money policy designed to promote 
steady dynamic progress are be- 
yond any hope of well ordered 
accomplishment. 


Whoever undertook to establish 
and adminster the suggested pol- 
icy would inherit the distortion 
of the money system and collat- 
eral economic distortion which 
already exists. He would also be 
faced with the necessity of financ- 
ing a very special and temporary 
post-war demand for merchandise 
arising from shortages built up 
during the war and from war 
damage. He would be faced with 
the necessity of easing the pain 
of the disappearance of this spe- 
cial and temporary demand. The 
practical task of mitigating mon- 
etary distortion under such con- 
ditions will not in any event be 
simple or entirely possible of ac- 
complishment. Complete realiza- 
tion of the aims of the policy out- 
lined would necessarily be a mat- 
ter of some years. But every day 
of delay in seeking its objective 
postpones in geometric ratio the 
day of its accomplishment, and 
also aggravates in geometric ra- 
tio, the difficulties of establish- 
ing a basis for relatively unin- 
terrupted advance. 





Fuqua Director 
B. E. Fuqua, Secretary of Ed- 
ward R. Parker Company, Inc., 
165 Broadway, New York City, 
investment bankers, has been 








48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











elected a Director of Frailey .In- 
dustries, Ine. I 
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Calls Bank Nationalization 
A Phase of Socialism 


Publication of New York Trust Company Sees Danger of Political 
Control and Maintains That Independent Banks Are Essential to 
Free Enterprise. Says Public Will Suffer if Competition Among 


Banks Is Eliminated. 


Independent banks are essential to the free enterprise system and | Government 





the public has a very real stake in their preservation, “The Index,” 


cuarterly publication of the New® 
| government to siphon off the re- 


York Trust Co., declares in a study 
of bank nationalization in other 
countries. 

“Throughout the world, banks | 
are being nationalized,” the study 
points out. “In England, Russia, 
France, Canada, Australia and 
many other countries, the govern- 
ments have acquired the central | 
banking systems. In Russia and | 
Czechoslovakia, all 
been nationalized; while in France 
and New Zealand some of the large 
commercial banks, as well as the 
central banks, are being brought 
under government ownership and 
operation. 

“Bank nationalization is only 
the initial step toward the acqui- | 
sition of other controls by. gov- 
ernments. The first of these con- 
trols sought is that of the instru- 
ments of production, the contro] | 
of the inherent collateral indus- 
tries. For instance, in England 
transportation, power, mining and 
other basic industries and services 
are to be socialized. In Russia, of | 
course, not only the basic indus- 
tries but even the agricultural] | 
production facilities were confis- 
cated by the Government. 

“The ultimate objective of na- 
tionalization is political control. 
Once this has been obtained, the 
power of the Government may be 
exercised without restraint, either 
through a dictator or a political 
©ligarchy. Thus, the nationaliza- 
tion of banks is a serious threat | 
io free men and free institutions.” 

The two chief claims to eco- 
nomic benefits of bank national-} 


' 


ization, the article notes, are that ! 


it gives to the government con- 
trol over the allocation of capital. 
both as to its employment and as 
to individual firms, and that it 
transfers the control and creation 
of credit from privately owned | 
banks to the government. It is 
contended that these factors af- | 
fect directly the level of produc- | 
tion and employment, and there- 
fore the government should con- | 
trol banking. 

“Mere availability of money, 
eredit and capital,” says “The In- | 
dex,” “by no means assures either 
production or employment, which | 
are influenced by non-monetary 
as~ well as monetary factors. 
Spending and investment policies | 
of businessmen and the general | 
public also bear directly upon the | 
volume of production and employ- 
ment. 

“An illustration of the effects 
of these factors is furnished bv 
the experience during the 1930's 
in this country. The money sup- | 
ply in this period was larger than 
ever before in the history of the 


United States, while satisfactorv 
borrowers could obtain ample | 
funds at low interest rates. vet | 


the volume of production and em- 
ployment remsined below the 
level of the 1920’s. 

“This experience indicates why | 
further controls are. sought, and | 
why nationalization programs may 
result in a conditien under | 
which the government decrees the 
job at which each man must work | 
and the amount he shall be paid 

“Nationalization of commercial | 
banks would remove the element 
of competition which is of distinct 
advantage to the public since the 
banks are now competing keenly 
for deposits and loans. Moreover, 
it would tend to put the borrower 
completely in the hands of finan- 
cial bureaucrats and would trans- | 
form the banking system into a| 
gigantic government monopoly | 
open to manipulation fer political | 
expediency and subject te politi- | 

eal control, Under such arrange- 
ment, it would be possible for the 








efit of others.” 
Nationalization of commercial 


isting between the bank and the 
depositor. As an example of how 
this might be brought about, it is 


banks have | Pointed out that the Bank of Eng-| ownership 


land, under the act which accom- 


plished: its nationalization, is em- 
powered to “request information 
from and make recommendations 
to bankers; and with the authori- 
zation of the Treasury to “issue 
directions to any banker tor the 
| purpose of securing that effect is 


given to any such request or rec- | 


ommendation.” 

Critics say that British bankers 
fear the Bank of England under 
ownership 
dominated 


/a_ politically institu- 


| be lost. 


| the world,” -the analysis 


will _ be! 


con- | 
eludes, “it is a tribute to the bank- could not fill themselves. 


doubtedly is that the system has | 


operated so-suecessfully in financ- | 
ing the Government during two 
great wars and a world-wide de- 
pression. Further, our present 
banking system, with its thou- 
sands of individual institutions, is 
peculiarly well adapted to our in- | 
dustrial and agricultural economy. | 

“It is worth remembering that 
in the conflict just ended, when 
production became a matter ol 


|'national life and death, our free 
tion, and that the intimacy which | 
(once existed between that: bank | 
sources of some areas for the ben- |and the commercial bankers will 


enterprise system not only pro- 
duced enough to fill our own 
needs but to supply a part of the 


now exponents of Communism | 
and State Socialism—needs they 
Our 


|ing system of the United States | production structure which -made | 


ithat efforts to bring the Federal 
Reserve System under - public 


way. One principal reason un- 


\this possible was built’ up under 


have made little head-| {free enterprise, of which banks | 


are an important part.” 


Chemical Bank Qpens 
Branch at Hunter Coll. 
to Serve UNO 


N. Baxter Jackson, President of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
announced the opening on March 
25 of a branch office at Hunter 
College, the Bronx, to serve the 
United Nations Organization. The 
office will be in charge of Alfred 


E. Tree, Assistant Manager of tne 


'Foreign Department of the Bank 
\needs of the countries that are | and widely experienced in foreign 
“With independence being taken | 
| banks would also endanger the} away from central banks all over | 
| confidential relationship now ex- 


banking. Services of the office 
are limited to providing deposit, 
withdrawal, check-cashing and 
foreign exchange facilities and 
will be available to persons con- 
nected with the United Nations 
Organization exclusively. 
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RANSITION from war to peace has meant no 


nt of production by Hercules 


nine of whose major 


plant operations are located in the South, 


At Hopewell, Va., immediateiy following the end 
of the war, the company continued its huge pro- 
duction of chemical cotton, which is processed by 


plastics, lacquer, coated 


fabrics, paper and film. The ethyl cellulose plant, 
also at Hopewell, is producing at newly enlarged 


plastics, lacquer, insulation and 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., and Hattiesburg, Miss., 


quantities of naval 


“hich find their way into countless 


The basic raw material 
is the pine stumps found in the 


cut-over lands of Mississippi, Georgia and Flerida. 


~ 
Another advertisement in the 


featuring Southern developments. 
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The plant at Bessemer, Ala., has gone right on 
making high explesives—but for industrial uses 


such as coal and metal mining, 


quarrying, non-metallic mining and construction. 


Chemical plants at Savannah, 


Brunswick, Ga., and Marrers, La,, are producinz 
basic chemical. materials required extensively by 


paper. making, synthetic rubber and other indus- 


tries. 


Additions and improvements to 


plants are included in the comp 


the meantime, demand for the Gompany’s products 
is so great that most of the Hercules departments 
are operating at capacity, with orders sufficient to 
keep the company’s 10,000 worker 


months ahead. 


by Equitable Securities Corporatton 


Equitable has helped to finance many Southern 
companies, is ready to do its part in 


supplying others with capital funds. 


FQUITABLE 


Securities Corporation 


BROWNLEE O. CURREY, PRESIDENT 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 


TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








any’s $30,006,000 
postwar construction program now under way. In 


oil exploration, 


East Point and 


these Southern 


s busy for many 
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Economic Policies for Peace and Prosperity 


(Continued from first page) 
but I wish to emphasize, in turn, 
that the world does not stand a 
chance of having a stable economy 
unless this country has a sound, 
high-level economy. Other coun- 
tries recognize the major impact 
that our domestic policies and 
achievements have upon the con- 
dition of the world. Let us recog- 
nize their importance at least as 
much and put our domestic econ- 
omy into high gear. 

The second basic part of our job 
is to cooperate with other nations 
in building a sound world econo- 
my. We must do our part or more 
in making international coopera- 
tion work and in establishing 
healthy economic relationships 
among nations. Such a course will 
mean much to other peoples, but 
it is not simply, or even primarily, 
a matter of altruism. Assisting in 
the building of a sound world 
economy is in our own self-inter- 
est. A world economically healthy 
means that all nations can produce 
more. It means also a large flow 
of trade among nations. That 
means more markets for Ameri- 


, ple want this high-level economy 
| duplicated in peacetime. They will 
'feel that something is wrong, as 
| indeed it will be, if it takes war to 
| make a full economy. 
| Our people wish to reach these 
economic objectives under the 
system that built us a great na- 
tion and will build us a greater 
nation—the system of free enter- 
| prise. Again they are right, for 


the system of free enterprise not | 


only preserves the human values 
we hold dear, but it affords the 
best opportunity of material prog- 
ress, There are, of course, threats 
to the system of free enterprise. 
The biggest threat is mass unem- 
ployment. 
| The great depression proved 
| that mass unemployment could 
| topple our system. The pleas of 
| the false prophets were strong. It 
is ever to the credit of the Amer- 
| ican people.that they did not suc- 
'cumb to the starry-eyed plans of 
| men with liquid promises. Strong 
| as we are, it is the wiser course to 
| avoid the danger of over-tempta- 
tion. 


can products. That means we can|, Today we have the best oppor- 
buy more goods to improve our | tunity that we have ever had for 
standard of living. A high level | mass production and employment. 
of foreign trade is a vital and in-| During the war a tremendous de- 
tegral part of our domestic pro-|™and was built up for most con- 
gram of full production and em-| Sumers goods. At the same time a 
ployment, with a higher national | large reservoir of savings to back 
income and a better standard of | UP that demand was created. In- 
living. _ dustry is eager to match that de- 
|mand with production and it is 
Obtaining the Objectives | eager to try out its newly-learned 
Our basic economic objectives | Production know-how. We cer- 
can be stated simply: vast produc-| tainly have a made-to-order op- 
tion, a good job for every man) portunity to reach a high level of 
seeking employment, a high na-; Production and employment. This 
tional income, and a full Ameri-| can be one aftermath of war that 
can standard of living. To find | iS pleasant. 


and carry out all of the ways and | 
means to these simply stated but | 
most important objectives will re- | 
quire attention and action on) 
many fronts. 

During the war our people’) 
learned what it is like for the job 


Favors Price Controls 


This good fortune, however, is 
not inevitable. We could dissipate 


| quickly our energy and our re- 


serves in spiralling prices and 


speculative markets. We must 


to seek the man, and they also| continue the fight against infla- 


learned what a terrific productive | tion. 


All through the war we 


capacity this nation has. Our peo- bested this insidious enemy. Let 


us win the tenth and _ final 
round. 

We must maintain our program 
of preventing inflation not only 
through direct controls such as 
price ceilings but also through less 
direct deterrents like taxation. We 
need large revenues not only to 
help the battle against inflation, 
but also for the very practical 
purpose of meeting our expendi- 
tures. 

Our nation should strive to 
make both ends meet just as every 
family that composes that nation 
must do. The postwar budget will 
be large. The legacy of the war— 
in debt, obligations to veterans, 


and maintenance of sufficient 
armed strength — accounts for 
most of the increase in our ex; 
penses. 


Budget to be Balanced 


We mean to balance the budget 
as soon as possible. We mean to 
reduce the public debt whenever 
possible and as much as we can. 
On both scores I can report we are 
well on our way. 

Since the President transmitted 
the budget to Congress in Janu- 
ary, experience has shown our re- 
ceipts to be higher and our expen- 
ditures to be lower than was esti- 
mated at that time. Our receipts 
have been greater than estimated 
because our national income has 
remained at a very high level. 
Our expenditures have been less 
than estimated because all of 
Washington is working to cut back 
to a peacetime basis. In the eight 
months between June, 1945, and 
February, 1946, the rate of our 
expenditures was decreased nearly 


a balanced budget. In view of the 
fact that our current expenditures 
are much less, the Treasury does 
not need to maintain as large a 
cash balance, and we have twice 
made substantial reductions in the 
public debt. Each reduction of the 
debt means the carrying charge is 
less and our expenditures in turn 
go down. Yes, the different fac- 





tors of a sound, prosperous econ- 

















CITIES SERVICE 
5% Debentures Due 1950 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 





CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Sixiy Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y,. 


COMPANY 


Cities Service Company is calling $35,000,000 principal 
amount of its 5% Debentures due 1950 for redemption on 
June 1, 1946, at 102. This amount constitutes so large a pro- 
portion of the total of such series outstanding that a substan- 
tial number of the holders thereof will be affected. 


After June 1, 1946 no further interest will accrue upon 
such Debentures as are called for payment on that date. 


The individual numbers of all Debentures called for redemp- 
tion may be obtained from the Company or from the Trustee, 
The Chase National Bank, 11 Broad St., New York 15, N. Y. 


This notice is published as a service to all persons 
affected. It is not intended nor is it to be construed 
as affecting the formal legal notice of redemption. 





























two-thirds. We are on the road to | 


| 

| omy can influence and strengthen 
each other for good just as during 

'a depression general contraction 

|can lead us into a vicious down- 
ward cycle. 

The only desirable and long- 
term solution of our tax problem 
and our debt problem is a high 
level of production, employment, 
and national income. A large tax 
from a high level of income is less 
burdensome than a small tax from 
a low level of income. We can 
have that high level of income. 
The war 


pansive economy under the sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 


Foreign Economic Policy 


Our foreign economic policy 
goes hand-in-hand with our 
domestic program. For some time 
this country has stood for interna- 
| tional economic copoeration. It is 
a good thing to learn from experi- 
ence. 
but people and nations have been 
| known to fail in the practice of 
it. The policy of cooperation 
among the nations is in large part 
'a frank recognition that the 
| breakdown in world econamic re- 
|} lations was an important factor 
|in intensifying, here as well as 

abroad, the great depression. 

| There is, as well, a frank recog- 
| nition that the economic warfare 
of the 1930’s was part of the mas- 
ter plan for aggression by Ger- 
many and Japan. The United 








of international economic cooper- 
ation to restore world trade and to 
establish standards of fair cur- 
rency and trade practice. 


No one will gainsay that, | 





has demonstrated that | 
this is a 200-billion-dollar nation. | 
It has also been demonstrated that | 
we can have mass employment. | 
We are on the road to a sound, ex- | 





States wants the United Nations | 
to adopt a comprehensive policy | 


We have made much progress. | 


of production and employment, 
and te raise standards of living. 
The adoption of fair currency and 
trade practices will give all coun- 
tries access to world markets on 
fair and equal terms. 

We believe that such a program 
is necessary for world recovery. 
We know that it is good for Amer- 
ican business. It is because of no 
sordid motive, however, that we 
urge this program on the United 
Nations. We want a prosperous 
world, not just for the resulting 
material benefits, important though 
they are, but even more because a 
prosperous world is likely to be 
a peaceful world. In contrast a 
world raked with economic war=- 
fare and depression cannot ,be a 
world of security and stable en- 
during peace. 

We have reached the _ stage 
where much of our international 
economic program can be, and is 
being, put into effect. The big 
danger is delay. If we wait too 
long, continued reliance on war- 
time currency and trade restric- 
tions may make it much more dif- 
ficult to remove those restrictions 
later. That is why the success of 
our program depends in large part 
on securing prompt adherence to 
these fair currency and trade 
practices. Unfortunately, England 
will not be able to put these prin- 
ciples into effect until she is 
assured, in one way or another, of 
necessary food and raw materials 
to feed her people and her fac- 
tories. 


The Loan Agreement with Britain 


England’s international economic 
position was disrupted by the war. 
In 1944 her exports were only 40% 
of her prewar volume. Her pro- 
duction was diverted from goods 
for export trade to the materiel of 
war. England sold many of her 





At Bretton Woods representatives | foreign investments. She has lost 
of 44 countries agreed on the es-| the income from these. Similarly 
tablishment and principles of two | she has lost much of her income 
great institutions, the Interna-| from shipping, insurance, banking 
tional Bank for Reconstruction | and other services. In addition to 
and Development and the Interna-| this she incurred a tremendous 


tional Monetary Fund. These two 
institutions were conceived to 


nomic and financial irritations 
'that feed the greedy god of war. 





best example this old world has 
| seen of so many nations putting 
their heads together to solve their 
common problems in the interest 
of economic peace among nations 
and in their own self-interest. The 
representatives of 44 countries not 


economic problems should be met 
but also agréed on a complete and 
basic constitution of principles for 
the two novel institutions. By the 
end of 1945 more than enough 
/ countries ratified this work so that 
it could become effective. We 
|have just been to Savannah, 
Georgia, and there we established 
| the World Bank and Fund as liv- 


only agreed on the fact that these | 


| 


help promote good economic rela- | $13,000,000,000 measured 
tions among nations, and to re-| 
move as far as possible the eco- | 


Bretton Woods is perhaps the) 





| ing organisms. Again at this meet- | 


| the efficacy of effort and again | 


there was a solemn 
make the discussion process work. 


minds, but also a meeting of our 
hearts. The spirit of these meet- 
ings builds a firm foundation for 
faith in the future. 

Through the International Bank, 
countries will find it possible to 
reconstruct and develop their 
economies. They then can pro- 
duce more. Through the Interna- 
tional Fund, they will remove 
monetary restrictions and substi- 
tute fair standards of currency ex- 
change. All countries, then, can 
trade more. And the United States 
has proposed that an International 
Trade Organization be established 
to reduce other barriers and dis- 
criminations that hamper the 
growth of trade. 

Through this program, the Unit- 
ed Nations can put into effect the 
fair currency and trade practices 
which will be conducive to a full 
flow of trade among the nations. 
The expansion of world trade will 
benefit all countries. It will make 
it possible to maintain high levels 





resolve to} 


| Again, as at Bretton Woods, there | 
/was not only a meeting of the} 


| opportunity 








foreign debt among the sterling 
area countries amounting to some 
in our 
money. For some time what Eng- 
land sells will be far short of what 
she must buy, nor will she have 
sufficient income from _ other 
sources to make up the difference. 
That creates a difficult problem 
for the people of England. It is an 
urgent problem that they cannot 
decide on the basis of abstract 
principles. To assure the flow of 
essential imports during the next 
few years, they must have some 
help from abroad. To restore their 
wartime economy to high stand- 


'ards of efficiency they must in- 


crease their export trade. The 
policy that England chooses must 
have the very practical effect of 
assuring her people that they can 
eat and work in the five critical 
years ahead. It must offer the 
of expanding Eng- 
land’s export trade to the level 
necessary to maintain the living 


'ing there was a re-dedication to| standard of her people and the op- 


eration of her industries. 

One choice is for England to ac- 
cept fully the program of the 
United Nations. She would do this 
by cooperating promptly with the 
fair currency principles of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
with the fair trade principles of 
the proposed International Trade 
Organization. This would mean 
that England would remove her 
wartime currency controls without 
waiting for the end of the post- 
war transition period. Then as 
world trade grows England would 
share in this growth and her in- 
creased exports would in time pay 
for her essential imports. 

This is the choice that the peo- 
ple of England would prefer. 
England’s economic and political 


traditions and interests argue for 
her to find a solution to her prob- 
lem within the framework of a 
world economy. The difficulty is 
that the effect of expanding 
world trade on her exports may 
not come for a few years. In the 
meantime, she must find some 
means for continuing her essential 
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imports. She needs help to follow | 


this course. 

The second choice is for Eng- 
land to continue and even extend 
her wartime currency and trade 
controls. She would form a Brit- 
ish economic bloc. Countries that 
wish to sell to England would be 
compelled to take payment in 
British exports. The countries to 
whom she owes $13,000,000,000 in 
blocked sterling would be com- 
pelled to take British goods in 
payment of the debts. Our trade 
with England would be a trickle 
under such conditions. In fact the 
formation of a British economic 
bloc might exclude us from trade 
with most of the British Empire, 
the sterling area, and the coun- 
tries with which England has es- 
tablished trade and payments 
agreements, 

England’s choice is very impor- 
tant to us. Our program for inter- 
national economic cooperation de- 
pends on having England adopt 
the fair trade and currency prac- 
tices for which we stand. Eng- 
land’s action will set the pattern 
for the whole British Empire and 
the sterling area and for many 
countries in Europe. These coun- 
tries account for nearly one-half 
of the international trade of the 


entire world. The continuation of | 


currency and trade restrictions in 
England will necessitate their 


continuation in large areas of the | 


world. Their 
would be to 


practical 


effect | 
isolate the United | 


States from an enormous trading | 
area. Our position in world trade | 


would be threatened. We would 
have to defend ourselves. We 
would retaliate. 

That would be economic war- 
fare. Probably we would win, but 
it would be a pyrrhic victory. 
World trade would be destroyed, 
and all countries would suffer. If 
England and the United States 
should drift into such a policy it 
would be a tragedy for all. We 
would find our trade decreased 
and our people unemployed. Eng- 
land would find her standard of 
living deteriorated and her peo- 
ple impoverished. And _ other 
countries would be unable to re- 
construct _ their bombed = and 
wrecked economies. The hope for 
international economic coopera - 
tion might be lost forever. The 
consequences to world prosperity, 
and even to world peace, would be 
disastrous. That is not the kind of 
world our people want. 

Our basic goal is to establish a 
world in which countries can live 
and work together in peace and 
prosperity. International econom- 
ic problems can no more be solved 
by economic force than political 
problems can be solved by war. 

Out of discussion and agreement 
between the representatives of the 
United States and of England 
came the proposed’ Financial 
Agreement now before Congress 
for approval. We found a way to 
help England meet her problem 


within the framework of the fair | 


currency and trade principles that 
have been accepted by the United 
Nations. 

Our representatives agreed that 
subject to the approval of Con- 
gress we would open a line of 


credit of $3,750,000.000 to be used | 


by England to pay for her most 
essential imports. Their represen- 
tatives agreed, in turn, that sub- 
ject to the approval of Parliament 
they would commit themselves to 
remove various wartime restric- 
tions and discriminations. 


What England Undertakes to Do 


In brief, this is what England 
undertakes to do under the Finan- 
cial Agreement: : 

1. Within a year, unless we 
agree to a temporary extension, 
England will make all sterling 
arising from current trade con- 
vertible. England will thus return 
to the free use of sterling in inter- 
national trade that she permitted 
before the war. If Mexico and 
Egypt export to England they will 
be able to use the money they re- 
ceive in any country. That means 
they could convert the sterling 
into dollars and buy radios or re- 
frigerators in the United States. 

2. Within a year, unless we 


| practices will help England, too. 





agree to a temporary extension, 
Britain will dissolve the sterling 
area dollar pool. During the war, 
under the dollar pool, when a 
sterling area country received 
dollars they were pooled in Lon- | 
don. These dollars could be used 
only if allocated, and London did | 
not allocate unless the goods 
wanted could not be obtained in| 
any sterling area country. Amer- 
ican producers lose markets, and 
fast, under that system. Under 
the provisions of the Financial 
Agreement, every country in the 
sterling area will have complete 
freedom to use its dollars as it 
wishes. All dollars that the ster- 
ling area countries receive for 
their exports could be spent in the 
United States without obtaining 
an allocation from England. That 
means India could use dollars to 
buy American machinery instead 
of being forced to buy English 
machinery. 

3. Current exports of goods 
and services from the United 


| tain 


States to England will be paid for | 


in dollars, or if paid in pounds, 
the money can be converted into 
dollars by American exporters. 
That means that American com- 
panies which in the past have ex- 
perienced considerable difficul- 
ty in getting their earnings out of 
England will now be paid in dol- 
lars. For all practical purposes | 
American businessmen can be just | 
as sure of payment for their sales 
in England as they were before | 
the war. 

4. The blocked sterling bal- 
ances will be settled by England 
and the countries concerned. Any | 
payments on these balances, made | 
now or later, will be free for mak- 
ing purchases in any country, in- 
cluding the United States. That 
means England will not force 
these countries holding more than 
$13,000,000,000 in sterling to buy 
British instead of American goods. 
This large debt will not be used to 
excicde American products from 
the sterling area, or to put our ex- 
porters at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with British exporters. 

5. England’s import controls 
will be administered in a manner 
which does not’ discriminate 
against American products. That 








means England will not keep out | 


American cotton, tobacco, grains, 
fruits and nuts, or our industrial 
products in order to buy these 
same goods in othér countries. 
Any quantitative limitation that 


England finds it necessary to im- | 


pose on her imports will be ap- | 


plied on an equal basis toward all 
countries. 

6. England will support the 
American proposal for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization to re- 
duce trade barriers and eliminate 
trade restrictions. In this way, 
England supports our policy of 
expanded trade, with all countries 
having access to world markets on 
fair terms. England’s support of 
our proposal augurs well for the 
success of the United Nations 
Trade Conference to be held later 
this year. 

We have asked England to} 
adopt these principles because 
they will help world trade and 
American trade. In the long run, 
these fair trade and currency 


With expanded world trade, Brit- 
ish exporters will find better 
markets. But it will take several | 
years before British exports are | 
increased sufficiently to make | 
good her heavy foreign exchange 
losses during the war. In the 
meantime, England needs credit if 
she is to secure the imports es- 
sential to her people and to her 
economy. 

Part of the credit England needs 
she will get from other countries. 
Canada has a vital interest in se- 
curing British agreement to these 
principles and she will help Eng- 
land adhere to them. Much of the | 
credit England can get only from 
us. 

Under the Financial Agreement, 
England can draw upon the line of | 
credit of $3,750,000,000 until 1951. 





The money is to be used to pay for | 


her imports and 


needs. Any part of the credit not | 
the 


used by then will reduce 


other current | 


amount owed by England. Begin- | 
ning in 1951, England is to repay | 
the credit with interest at 2%. She | trade restrictions. 


will do this in 50 equal annual | 
payments. 


| good business 
The principal of the credit due | States. 1 
/each year must be repaid without | prove to be one of the most im-| problems through discussion and 


payments and to enable her to re- 
move her wartime currency and 


This Financial Agreement is 
for the United 
The credit we extend may 


qualification. Under conditions of | portant investments we have yet 


| severe depression in world trade, | 


and under objective standards | 
written in the Agreement, the in- 
terest due in any given year) 
would be waived, but payment of 
interest would be resumed as soon | 
as trade recovers. Such a provi- 
sion to take care of an emergency 
situation is certainly preferable to 
forcing a default. 

The greater part of the credit | 
will be used to pay for exports 
from the United States. Directly 
and indirectly nearly all of the 
money will ultimately be spent in 
the United States. The credit to 


England will enable her to main-| 


her essential imports on a 
modest level. I should like to em- 
phasize that England will still 
have to enforce an austere stand- 
ard of consumption, little differ- | 
ent from that of the war years. 


This credit is not a gift. It is a| 


made in world peace and prosper- | 


ity. Not only is the $3,750,000,000 
to be repaid, but American busi- 
ness will reap rich dividends 
through its access to world mar- 
kets on a fair and equal basis. 
The expansion of international 
trade will be a great help to this 
country in carrying out our own 


| policy of maintaining high levels 
of production and employment. | 


Foreign trade is an important fac- 
tor in our national economy. 


I suppose all of us, at one time | 


or another, have thought of the 
great turning points of history and 
wondered: Did people know then 
that what they were doing would 
decide the fate of nations? We live 
in just such a critical time. The 


| decisions we make now may shape 


the destiny of the world for gen- 


| erations. 


loan, a loan which England is to | 
repay. It bears interest at 2%, a} 


rate comparable to the Govern- 
ment’s cost of borrowing money. 


We have one more chance to 
build a’ world in which countries 
can live and work together in 
peace and prosperity. We are de- 


| termined that the United Nations 


is a credit which must be used | to build such a world. 
only, to meet Britain’s current! 





We have started with the propo- |} 


| sition that if conflicts between na- 
‘tions are not to be settled again 
| by fire and sword, some other way 
' must be found to deal with inter- 
national problems. The common- 
sense way is to deal with such 


agreement—through international 
cooperation. Cooperation on po- 
| litical problems that affect world 
security is essential. But it is not 
enough. We must provide a sound 
economic foundation for peace. 
We have made good progress on 
the road of international economic 
cooperation. We have made good 
progress in building a sound and 
| expansive economy at home. If we 
continue to apply ourselves, if we 
exercise the same intelligence and 
unity of purpose that we did dur- 
ing the war, we can look forward 
with full faith to a bright future. 





| Redemption of Banco 
Nacional (Panama) Bonds 


Holders of guaranteed sinking 
fund 6%% 20-year gold bonds, 
‘series B, due May 1, 1947 of 
‘Banco Nacional (de Panama) 
‘are being notified that all of these 
‘bonds outstanding will be re- 
'deemed on May 1, 1946 at 102%% 
|}and accrued interest. Redemption 


It is not an unconditional credit, it | shall do everything in their power | will be made at the office of 


| Trust Company of North Amer- 
ica, 115 Broadway, New York 6. 
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ties of $979,935 


Net income 


>on 
oJ c 


Summary of Annual Report 


“ino ROOFING COMPANY, Inc. is one of the larger organizations 
engaged in the application of roofing and siding materials for the 
renovation, repair and maintenance of existing structures. Its busi- 
ness includes the manufacture of asphaltic and asbestos products 
used for these purposes. As of December 31, 1945, the company’s 
consolidated balance sheet, as audited and presented in the com- 
pany’s annual report to stockholders, shows total assets of $3,784,- 
952.87; total current assets of $2,888,892.01; total current liabili- 
and earned surplus of $1,848, 


Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income 


Calendar Year 1945 


Sales, including gross income from finance fees on 
operations of subsidiary finance company 


..2 + 6 6° ¢. @ 


Cost of sales, including branch office, selling, general 
expenses, charges on accounts insured and provi- 
sion for doubtful accounts. ............. raat es 


Provision for federal taxes on income, including 
$52,500.00 for excess profits tax.........cceeeccecees 


Depreciation and amortization was provided during the year 1945 
in the amount of $47,832.61 of which $25,735.64 was charged to 
costs and $22,096.97 was charged to other profit and loss accounts. 


Record of Dollar Volume of Net.Sales and Earnin<s 


cocees 4,881,242.33 


We ee Re 
Other income (net) ...........0e0eee 


ee 


O28 5 


4XJ.0 


4, 


on~ 


o% $5,728,357 


0.12 


~ $47,127.79 


18,825.66 


865,953.45 


*eeee 


376,000.00 


$ 489,953.45 








Year 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 








Net Profit 
alter 

Net Sales Federal Taxes 
$4,444,213 $540,403.30 
4,112,110 377,905.60 
5,010,738 412,135.10 
5,129,493 477,326.11 
5,728,370 489,953.45 


A copy of the Annual Report, which includes the financial statements 
of the Company, may be obtained upon request. 


TILO ROOFING COMPANY, INC. 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Net Earned 
Per Common 
__ Share 
$1.10 
74 
.82 
.96 
1.00 
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Non-Coercive Government Action in Labor Disputes 


(Continued from page 1784) 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945 the Conciliation Service 
handied 19,537 .aoor disputes in+ 
cluding 2,868 threatened strikes 
and 3,085 actual strikes or lock- 
outs. Of all of these disputes only 
5,691 were referred or certified 
to the War Labor Board, 

The mediator can work to ob+ 
tain a settlement of the dispute 
either on a substantive basis, in 
terms of particular conditions of 
employment, or on the basis of 
agreed to procedures which. will 
be followed by both parties ih 
finally resolving the dispute. 

If the mediator fails to arrive 
at a settlement of the dispute he 
may recommend that the parties 
accept some other procedure rath- 
er than resort to strike or lockout. 
During the War about: one-fourth 
ofall the cases to which Concilia- 
tors were assigned were referred 
to the War Labor Board for de- 
cision by what was in effect, com- 
pulsory arbitration. Since the war 
many difficult cases have been fi- 
nally resolved by the agreement 
of the parties to submit some or 
all of the issues in dispute. to final 
and binding arbitration—that is, 
voluntary arbitration. 

For example, during the week 
ending Feb. 16, 1946; except for 
the Steel and General Motors dis- 
putes, the three strikes which at- 
tained the greatest nation-wide 
attention were those involving the 
Wew York tugboat operators af- 
filiated with the International 
Longshoremen’s Association of 
America, AFL, the strike of the 
Transport Workers Union, CIO, 
Philadelphia, and the strike of the 
Independent Union of the Du- 
quesne Light and Associated Com- 
panies in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
Vania. These strikes vitally af- 
fected the lives of all the inhabit- 
ants in three of the country’s 
fargest industrial centers. All 
three strikes were settled during 
the week by voluntary means, and 
while they undoubtedly resulted 
in some hardship, no instance of 
foss of life or serious damage was 
reported as due to these work 
stoppages. The "New York Tug- 
boat strike and the Philadelphia 
transit strike were settled by the 
employers and the unions agree- 
ing to submit the issues in dispute 
to final and binding arbitration. 
Thus, while the parties were not 
able to agree on the provisions to 
be included in their contract, they 
did agree to a procedure by 
which the contract provisions 
could be modified without further 
strike action. ‘In the Pittsburgh 
Situation the union agreed to go 
back to work without a final reso- 
lution of its demands, merely on 
the basis of the appointment of a 
three-man mediation board. Sub- 
sequently, the efforts of this medi- 
ation board were unsuccessful and 
the union again threatened strike 
action to take place on: Feb, 26. 
On Feb. 25, however, the Secre- 
tary of Labor and other public 
officials were able to ‘persuade 
both parties to submit the issues 
in dispute to arbitration and the 
strike was averted. 


fact Finding Boards and Coercion 


As against these voluntary pro- 
cedures, other measures have been 
proposed of a more or less com- 
pulsory nature. The President’s 
Proposal to the Congress for au- 
thority to appoint faet-finding 
boards to make public recommen- 
dations barely skirts the corner 
of compulsion. The only coercive 
features of this recommendation 
are the proposed requirements 
that union members continue work 
while the Board is carrying ‘on its 
investigation and that employers 
make any information required 
available to the Board. This sug- 
gested procedure is not new. 
Labor economists have referred 
to it for many years under the 
title of compulsory investigation. 
Advocates of this procedure argue 
that it is as far as one can go in 
a democracy toward compulsion, 
but usually agree that its effec- 


tiveness is probably limited. The 
use of this technique during re- 
cent months also indicates that it 
can be used effectively only in a 
very limited number of cases and 
primarily’ where the conditions 
under which the fact-finding 
poards will operate have been 
largely agreed to in advance by 
the disputants. Some opponents 
of this procedure feel that it is in 
effect compulsory arbitration since 
it is difficult for either of the 
parties to resist public pressure 
to accept a Board’s public findings 
and recommendations. Others feel 
that even a temporary restriction 
on the right to strike is unwar- 
ranted. 

There are persons who argue 
that strikes in particular indus- 
tries may have such a grave im- 
pact on the public welfare that 
compulsory arbitration should be 
required. Although most sugges- 
tions. of this kind indicate that its 
application should be limited to 
only a few rare situations, experi- 
ence indicates that where such a 
technique is available for the set- 
tlement of disputes public pres- 
sure and the pressure of the party 
in dispute who is economically 
weakest makes it difficult to avoid 
its extension to labor disputes 
generally. Compulsory arbitration 
machinery may take the form of 
single umpires, boards or labor 
courts. Whatever the specific na- 
ture of the machinery the essen- 
tial characteristic is that a third 
party makes a decision which is 
binding on the parties in dispute. 


Mediation Philosophies 


To appraise the effectiveness of 
these different fypes of procedure 
there must also. be some agree- 
ment on the desired goals. If one 
means effective in preventing 
all strikes or lockouts the answer 
is necessarily different than it 
would be if one meant effective 
in maintaining sound labor-man- 
agement relations consistent with 
a dynamic and developing econ- 
omy. On the one hand, it can be, 
and has been, stated that no strike 
should be tolerated; more fre- 
quently, efforts are made to dis- 
tinguish between “permissible” 
strikes and those which represent 
a crime against society; some peo- 
ple agree that the merits of each 
strike differ and that everything 
possible should be done first to 
avert, and second, to minimize the 
ill effect of strikes, but that at- 
tempts to rule any strike “out of 
order” are apt to result in a tyran- 
ny with more far-reaching un- 
desirable effects than any strike 
could have; and at the opposite 
side, there are revolutionists who 
look with favor on any form of 
strike action: Any answer to the 
question posed must be in terms 
of one of these four different 
philosophies. 


Solomon Blum stated, “A strike 
may .be less harmful to the State 
and to industry than peace main- 
tained either by statutory tyranny, 
legal usurpation, or overwhelm- 
ing economic domination.) I 
would argue that at this point 
in history we are not prepared to 
question the right of an individ- 
ual, or a group of individuals, to 
stop work whenever he considers 
the terms or conditions of his em- 
ployment unsatisfactory, nor are 
we prepared to question the right 
of an employer to refuse the 
workers’ terms at any time he sees 
fit and close his plant. Too often, 
I am afraid, the average news- 
paper reader is inclined to believe 
that the use of the strike weapon, 
particularly in a period of emer- 
gency like the present, is an un- 
mitigated evil. Not only is the 
right of wage earners to refuse to 
work a legal right, it is also a 
fundamental human right, and it 
can be argued further that the 
exercise of this right is a neces- 
sary ingredient of a vigorous econ- 


omy. William H. Davis has said, 


lLabor Economics, H. Holt and 





Company, 1925, p, 268, 


conference table loses ait color of 
reality if the workers have been 


management’s offer and quit, or 
it management has lost its right 


close the plant. 


to strike or to lockout that keeps 


fulness and decision.’’2 


Function of Mediation 


tain agreement that the function 
of non-coercive methods of ad- 
justing labor disputes is not to 
avoid all strikes but is to bring to 
the conference table a reasonable- 
ness on the part of both parties so 
that the use of the strike weapon 
can be kept at a minimum and 
violence resulting from 
can be avoided. 
I believe that the function of con- 
ciliation and mediation is to make 


including (a) 


settlement. 


democratic society Government 
intervention should go no further, 


cessful. 


prevention of ‘work 


cilation and mediation 
wholly successful. 


In terms of the situation exist- 


are not 


strike situations, or at least 
large number of employees in key 
industries, where it is felt that 
conciliation 
failed. 


being settled every week, 
placed on the unsettled strikes the 
great proportion.of employers and 
unions were working out their 
problems by normal negotiations. 


Where Mediation Failed 
It is true that non-coercive meth- 
ods, which were applied to the full 
limit, did not immediately result 


most important work stoppages 
during the early part of the year. 
For example, in the General Mo- 


were deadlocked for a long period 
of time and both sides appeared 
determined to use the existing sit- 
uation as a test of strength. This 
apparent deadlock still exists in 
the Westinghouse situation. Con-+ 
ciliation or mediation can only be 
successful if at least one of the 
parties is anxious to obtain a set- 
tlement, and, of course, the appro- 
priate time for such efforts is 
when both sides have a real de- 
sire to settle. 

This Situation has been compli- 
cated by the fact that the employ- 
ers at least have felt that a third 
party—tthe OPA—is involved in 
obtaining a settlement of the dis- 
putes. Whatever the reason, it is 
clear that one or both of the par- 
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deprived of their right to reject | 


settle these wage disputes. The 


an atmosphere conducive to settle- 
ment. This could have been ac- 
complished by guaranteeing price 
relief, but it is difficult to imagine 





in a termination of some of the 


to refuse the workers’ terms and | 
It is, in the last | 
analysis, the pressure of this right | 


the parties at the conference table; | 
that tests their courage, resource- | 


I would first then want to ob-/| 


| 


If we agree that this is the func- | ; 
tion, and the only function of non-| an important phase of public re- 
coercive methods, and that in a| lations. 


and mediation have | 


tors case and the General Electric | 
case, the positions of the parties | 


| ties have either had no basic de- | 


{ sire or have 1 ility 
hie ‘creative adventure of the} ave lacked the ability to | before an 


that such a guarantee would be | 


the only method. I believe that 


an understanding of the economic | 


problems involved and an attitude 


each other, on the part of the gen- 
eral public as well as on the part 
of the parties in dispute, would 
aid in creating an atmosphere 
conducive to settlement. When 
this atmosphere is present media- 
tion efforts can be effective. Com- 
pulsion, on the other hand, creates 
an atmosphere of animosity and 
even if it should result in a settle- 
ment of a dispute such a settle- 
ment will not serve as a basis for 
lasting industrial peace. 

To condemn voluntary methods 


its use|of settling labor disputes under 
In more detail, | such circumstances is to lack un- 


derstanding of the fundamental 
and long-range problems involved. 


certain (1) that each issue in dis-| To urge coercive methods is to 
pute is considered on its merits and | argue that we should not continue 
as dispassionately as possible by | to permit employers to be free 
both parties; (2) that the divergent | agents with 
points of view of both parties are | ployment of their workers, or the 
thoroughly understood by each |employees to be free agents with 
other; (3) that all possible means | respect to the conditions under 
compromise pro- |} which they are willing to work. It 
posals (b) suggestions based on | is, in effect, to argue that the price 
analogous situations (c) the: sub-| one has to pay for démocracy is 
mission of the dispute to fact- | too high. 

finding or to voluntary arbitra- | 
tion, have been thoroughly ex- | 
plored; and (4) that both parties | going address, Mr. Warren spoke 
realize the implications in terms| before the national convention of 
of economic consequences of their! the American Public Relations 
failure to arrive at some kind of a| Asséciation regarding the U. S. 


respect to the em- 


4 % 4 as 


On the day following the fore- 


‘Conciliation Service as follows: 
Labor-management relations are 


I am glad that your asso- 
bapa ge has seen fit to give some 
| time and thought to this subject. 


then the questién posed can be|I am glad also to have this oppor- 
answered with the emphatic reply | tunity 
that these methods are highly suc- | aspects of labro-management re- | 
To the extent that one | lations problems, particularly as 
feels that the Government has| they relate to the work of the 
some further responsibility in the | Conciliation Service. 

stoppages, | 
then it must be admitted that con- | the responsibility for maintaining 


to discuss briefly some 


This Service, as you know, has 


labor-managament relations on a 
peaceful basis. It is the sole Fed- 
eral agency with this responsibil- 


ing in the early part of March | ity aside from the National Labor 
1946 there are a large number of | Relations | . 
a| Quasi-judicial function, and the 
number of situations involving a | National Mediation Board, which 


Board, which has a 


| has jurisdiction in the field of 
' railway labor disputes. 

The authority for the Service 
| was established in the organic act 


During this same period, how-| creating the Department of Labor 
ever, hundreds of disputes were /| in 1913, which stated, “the Secre- 
and | tary of Labor shall have power to 
while emphasis in the press was | 


act as mediator and to appoint 
| Commissioners in labor disputes 
whenever in his judgment the in- 
terests of industrial peace may 
require it to be done.’ The size 
of the Service has grown but that 
purpose has not changed. The 
Service rests entirely on voluntary 
procedures—either party in dis- 
pute can reject the intervention 
of a conciliator. It is entirely in- 
formal—it issue no directives, no 
orders. It stresses the human ele- 
ment in industrial disputes. 





Procedure of Conciliation 


When a Commissioner is assign- 
ed to a case his first job is to get 
a clear picture of the whole situa- 
tion, both the formal issues and 
the human angles that may stand 
in the way of real negotiation. He 
begins this all important spdde 
work by talking privately with 
spokesmen for each side. It often 
happens that repeated interviews 
are necessary before the picture is 
clear enough for the Conciliator 
to suggest that the parties get to- 
gether in a joint conference. These 
separate and private discussions 
| are normally foliowed by a joint 
| conference of management and 
| union representatives. 
{ 





This conference table method, 
which gives labor and manage- 
ment a chance to talk things over 
impartial “master of 
| ceremonies,” is one of the key 


2Testimony before the Senate’ steps in Conciliation. It sounds very 
Washington, simple yet actually the role is far 


‘from easy. Even after he has 


| of the other’s position. 
of tolerance toward the views of | 


_ created a “climate” of conciliation, 
solution would appear to lie in ef- | 
forts that can be made to establish | 


wherein both sides are willing te 
bargain frankly and openiy, the 
Conciliator must be ready to 
bridge the gap if negotiations bog 
down. He must endeavor to bring 
about 'a gradual narrowing of the 
disputed issues, or to bring one of 
the parties to the point where he 
will agree to the reasonableness 
The Con- 
cilation Service seeks to persuade 
the parties to settle their differ- 
ences by compromise rather than 


| by an appeal to strike or lockout. 


The Service has no enforcement 
authority nor is it in a position 
to determine the merits of any 
issue in dispute. 

There could be no better quick 
‘description of the work these Con- 
cilators perform than—industrial 
relations is primarily a problem 
in human relations.. That may 
‘surprise many people who think 
of industrial disputes as centering 
entirely on such economic issues 
as Wages and hours or union se- 
curity. Of course these issues are 
important, but underneath them 
Conciliators nearly always find a 
human equation which must some- 
how be brought into balance be- 
fore an agreement can be reached. 


Service Successful 


The long record of cases settled 
offers abundant proof of the suc- 
cess of this technique. Since the 
U. S. Conciliation Service was 
established in 1913 more than 
100,000 situations have been dis- 
posed of by voluntary methods of 
conciliation and mediation. At 
present some 300 Commissioners 
of Conciliation carry on this work. 
I would like to look at the record 
for the calendar year recently 
ended for a few minutes. From 
Jan. 1 to V-J Day Conciliation 
Service disposed of 15,167 cases 
involving some 8,800,000 workers. 
This total included 1,886 strikes 
with just over a million workers. 
Threatened strikes numbered 1,415 
also with a few more than a mil- 
lion workers involved. Another 





10,000 cases were controversies 
‘embracing 5,717,000 employees. 
| Arbitration, technical services and 
| other situations accounted for the 
| balance, 

| From V-J Day through Dec. 31, 
| 1945 the Conciliation Service dis- 
|posed of 7,288 cases involving 
| more than 2,900,000 workers. This 
| total included 1,199 strikes and 
| lockouts embracing about 707,000 
}employees. Theatened walkouts 
| numbered 1,453 with nearly 650,- 
000 workers involved. Contro- 
versies accounted for another 3,540 
cases affecting about 1,400,000 
employees. 

These are impressive figures 
especially when we remember 
that Commissioners of Concilia- 
tion have no enforcement au- 
thority; that they never issue 
orders, mandates or decrees. 
Whether we look at the record 
before V-J Day or since, it is 
plain that each week has seen 
hundreds of industrial disputes 
settled without fuss or fanfare. 
Moreover, this healthy democratic 
proeess has taken place against a 
background of changing national 
policies and economic uncertainty, 


Regional Organization 

To handle this case load the 
Service has been decentralized 
into seven regions, each with its 
own Regional Director. Cases are 
assigned at the regional level and 
in at least 99% of the cases set- 
tlements are reached at that level. 
An administrative staff in Wash- 
ington coordinates the overall 
work of the Service and deter- 
mines broad matters of policy. 


Many proposals have been: pre- 
sented in recent months for some 
additional type of machinery to 
be established to handle indus- 
trial disputes. These proposals 
have been largely due to the fact 
that a few difficult strikes of 
long duration have been spot- 
lighted and the day-to-day settle- 
ment of labor disputes has been 
played down. Most of these pro- 
posals are based on the feeling 
that the Government should take 
& more positive position in settling 
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strikes. While the term may not | 
have been used, most of them in- | 
in 

| 


volve “compulsory arbitration” 
one form or another. 


As distinguished from compul- 
sory arbitration, where the parties 
are required to accept a decision 
of a third party, the function of 
conciliation is. to bring to the 
conference table a reasonableness 
on the part of both the employer 
and the union so that the use of 
the strike weapon can be kept at 
a minimum and violence resulting 
from its use can be avoided. In 
more detail, the function of con- 
ciliation or mediation is to make 
certain: (1) that each issue in 
dispute is considered on its merits 
and as dispassionately as possible 
by both parties; (2) that the di- 
‘vergent points of view of both 
parties are thoroughly understood 
by each other; (3) that all possible 
means including compromise pro- 
posals, suggestions based on anal- 
ogous situations, or the submission 
of the dispute to voluntary arbi- 
tration have been thoroughly ex- 
plored; and (4) that both parties 
realize the implications, in terms 
of economic consequences, of their 
failure to arrive at some kind of 
settlement. 


I would argue that in a demo- 
cratic society, Government inter- 
vention should go no further. — It 
is true, of course that non-coercive 
methods which have been applied 
to existing and recent strikes have 
not resulted in the prompt ter- 
mination of all work stoppages. 
However, as Solomon Blum stated 
in 1925, “a strike may be less 
Harmful to the State and to in- 
dustry than peace maintained 
either by statutory tyranny, legal 
usurpation, or overwhelming eco- 
nomic domination.” 


To condemn voluntary methods 
of settling labor disputes mereiy 
because these methods do not al- 
Ways prevent strikes, is to lack 
understanding of the fundamental 
and long range problems involved. 

Oo urge_coercive methods is to 
argue that we can not continue to 
permit employers to be free agents 
with respect to the employment 
of their workers or the employees 
to be free agents with respect to 
the conditions under which they 
are willing to work.’ It is in ef- 
fect to argue that the price one 

as to pay for democracy is too 
high. 


Firm Gited by NLRB 
is Being Pro-Union 


The St. Louis office of the Na- 
ional Labor Relations Board, re- 
ersing its usual action in such 
ases, has charged the American 
ar & Foundry co. with pro-union 
activity for dismissing a work- 

an from its Madison, Ill., plant 
because he refused to join a union, 
according to an Associated Press 
fispateh on March 27, which fur- 

er. adds: 

.“Fhe- Board: ordered the..com- 
pany to offer reinstatement to the 
pmploye, Preston W. Roper, who 
asserted he was fired for refusal 
0 join the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen (AFT), and directed 

e company to ‘céase and desist 
rom encouraging membership’ in 

at or any other union. 

“The Brotherhood was the des- 
@nated bargaining unit in which 
Mr. Roper was employed, but the 
nion did not have a closed shop 
lause in its contract. Mr. Roper 
was discharged on July 12, 1944, 
fter a brief work stoppage in the 
plant which the Board decided 
fas caused by the refusal of other 


en to work with Mr. Rover be- | 


ause of his non-membership in 
he union. 


“The Board rejected the com- 


(Continued from page 1784) 
stanaards which were developed 
were examined in minute detail 
by both houses of Congress on at 
least two occasions and received 
their approval. They were also 
reviewed by the courts and up- 
held. 

Price ceilings were imposed in 
the beginning where there were 
clear indications of trends to in- 
flationary price levets. Most of 
the early schedules of ceiling 
prices stabilized commodities at 
the level of October; 1941 or at 
those of later months of that year. 
The big freeze of GMPR selected 
the level of March, 1942. 


Once ceiling prices were estab- 
lished for the bulk of commod- 
|ities the problem was to have a 
uniform standard to determige 
| when they might become no long- 
'er “generally fair and equitable.” 
In other words—to determine 
when and how much they should 
be increased. 


The 


“Industry Earnings 
Standard” 


This led to what.is known as 
‘the “Industry Earnings Stand- 
|ard” which is the basis of cost-ab- 
'sorption. This standard provides 
/—simply—that ceiling prices are 
no. longer generally fair and 
equitable if they yield industry 
an overall return on_its current 
/net worth which is less than the 
|industry’s overall return in a 
/normal peacetime period. Thus, 
‘the test compares an industry’s 
earnings in the most recent fis- 
cal period with earnings (before 
taxes, of course) in a base period. 
For most industries the period of 
1936 through 1939 is used as the 
base period. This corresponds 
with the base period chosen by 
Congress for the excess profits 
tax. 


Let me cite a simplified ex- 
ample of the application of the 
industry earnings standard. Sup- 
pose we examine the consolidated 
financial statements of the entire 
industry which manufactures 
product A. We have current data 
and reports for 1936, 1937, 1938 
and 1939. Here are the facts: 

Base period (1936-1939). Av- 
erage net profit before taxes, $2 
million; Average net worth, $25 
million; Average net sales,. $50 
miliion; Current period net prof- 
it. $2 million; Net sales, $65 mil- 
lion; Net worth, $50 million. 


Note that current net worth is 
double the base period while 
profits are the same as in the base 
period. Base -period profit of $2 
million, adjusted for a 100% in- 
crease in net worth, becomes $4 
million. Since current net prof- 
it is $2 million ceiling prices 
must be advanced and in an 
amount sufficient to raise net 
profit up to $4 million. 

This is done by adding $2 mil- 
lion. (the. amount of additional 
profit. to be allowed) to net sales 
and .then: computing: this increase 
|as a percentage of net sales. The 
price increase percent can thus 
|be measured accurately. In this 
example it is 3% which is de- 

lrived by dividing $2 million by 
'the current net sales figure of $65 
| million. 

If this example had shown that 
the industry’s current earnings 
‘exceeded base period earnings 
|adjusted for increases in net 
worth, no price increases would 
|be required. Thus the “Industry 
Earnings Standard” requires cost 
absorption by an industry up to 
the point where current earnings 
'fall below the base period earn- 
ings adjusted for increases in net 
worth. Most of the textile and 





garment industries and the whole- 


bany’s contention that Roper was|sale and retail sellers of their 
ired for leaving work early in| products were earning consider- 


iolation of company rules. 
“Harry Carlson, NLRB 


|ably in excess of their base pe- 
attor-|riod earnings when initial ceil- 


ery, said this was the first time | ings were set. In some cases price 


ie local office has issued a ruling | increases 


bf this nature.” 


were later required 
when the limit of cost absorp- 


Cost Absorption in Textile Industry 


tion was reached. There have} 
been other cases where cost de- 
creases have offset cost increases 
and the limit of absorption has 
not yet been reached. In such 
cases no price increases have 
been granted. 


Effect of Costs on Chain of Prices 


It is a truism that one man’s price 
increase is another man’s cost in- 
crease. Hence price increases 
granted at any one level of in- 
dustry inevitably raise questions 
of cost absorption at the next 
level. These are reviewed in 
terms of the industry earnings 
standard and some related tests 
which I cannot develop in detail 
now. Thus if a fabric manu- 
facturer’s price for a commodity 
is advanced, this increase be- 
comes a cost increase to convert- 
ers. If the converter’s price is ad- 
vanced, this becomesa cost increase 
tothe garment manufacturer. If the 
garment manufacturer’s price is 
advanced, this becomes a cost 
increase to the wholesale or retail 
distributor. OPA examines the 
possibility of securing cost ab- 
sorption at the next level before 
passing through price increases 
granted at any prior level. 


Tnere-is no doubt that if this 
policy had not been followed, the 
increases-in the cost of living re- 
sulting from price advances on 
textiles and apparel would have 
been far greater than those which 
have occurred. 


Since the General Maximum 
Regulation was issued in the 
spring of 1942, with the exception 
of ‘Occasional individual adjust- 
ments, there have been no gen- 
eral price advances on rayon 
fiber, yarn, or fabric. The same 
is true for wool. (Surely there 
have been cost increases in these 
fields in the form of labor costs 
and in indirect costs.) This is not 
true, however, for cotton. The 
cotton textile industry has been 
the beneficiary of special legis- 
lative standards required by the 
Bankhead Brown Amendment to 
the- Stabilization Act. This 
Amendment provided that the 
Administrator must set ceiling 
prices for each major item made 
in whole or major part of cotton 
or cotton yarn so that the ceiling 
reflected at least parity for cotton, 
conversion cost, and a reason- 
able profit. It is apparent that 
such a standard is far more lib- 
eral than the “Industry Earnings 
Standard” in that the Bankhead 
Amendment restricted the amount 
of cost absorption that could be 
required. The results are self evi- 
dent. Cotton textile prices have ad- 
vanced on the average over 20% 
since GMPR was issued, practi- 
cally all of which occurred since 
June, 1944, when the Bankhead 
Brown Amendment was passed. 


In the garment field, although 
almost all important items are 
under margin types of regula- 
tions, cost absorption is neverthe- 
less applied in one of several 
forms —either through margin 
rollbacks, or absorption of wage 
increases granted since the issu- 
ance of the regulation. 


Absorptive Capacity in Textile 
Industry 


Absorptive capacity of the tex- 
tile and garment industries has in 
some .cases virtually been 
reached. We have considered 
seriously the inadvisability of re- 
quiring absorption to the maxi- 
mum extent required by law and 
in’ most cases have left a cushion 
over base period earnings for in- 
dustries in the textile and gar- 
ment field. If any general price 
increases are hereafter granted 
for fabrics some of them may be 
passed through at the converting 


level, the manufacturing level and 
where absorption has already 
been required of distributors, 
may be pyramided right through 





to the coiisumer. This is a seri- 
ous problem from the standpoint 





of price control. The cost of liv- 
ing in general has risen 23.5% | 
since 1941 and 40.6% for the) 
clothing and apparel component 
alone. This segment accounts for 
13% of the cost of living and 
further significant advances on | 
clothing and apparel will mean a} 
dangerous trend to inflation. 


In my opinion, cost absorption, | 
as I have endeavored to explain | 
it to you—simply and in barest | 
detail—is synonymous with price | 
control itself. Unless we follow | 
suck a plan we cannot avoid an | 
inflationary boom of serious pro- | 
portions. Those who are critical | 
of price control today may well 
heed this proposition. I believe 
that every sensible business man | 
wants to protect his own invest- 
ment and the future of his own 
business as well as the entire 
economy of this great country. I 
believe that he must therefore 
want to continue price control 
until the danger point is passed. 








I believe he may question (and 
perhaps properly so) the advis- 
ability of adhering today to 1936- 
1939 as a base period in every 
case. Perhaps he may find other 
detailed points on which adjust- 
ment is needed. But I do not be- 
lieve he can achieve price con- 
trol if he is willing to pyramid 
every cost increase from its 
source through every successive 
level of markup to the consumer. 


Irving Savings Bank 
Opens Life Ins. Dept. 


According to an announcement 
made by Robert A Barnet, Pres- 
ident, the Irving Savings Bank of 
New York is opening a Life In- 
surance Department under the 
provision of the New York State 
Banking Law and planned to 
start issuing Life Insurance pol- 
icies about April 1. According to 
the announcement, the Irving has 
been an Agency Bank for life 
insurance departments of other 
savings banks since July 1, 1940 
and during that period has placed 
approximately $1,000,000 in life 
insurance policies at its two of- 
fices, 115 Chambers Street and 
8lst Street and First Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. Barnet also reports that 
work has started on its new 
branch office at lllth Street and 
Broadway and the contract to 
alter the building has been 
awarded to the Edward Corning 
Company. The new building 
will provide deposit box facilities 
in the vault with elevator serv- 
ice. As a special feature the Bank 
is making provision in the altera- 
tion for a room to be available for 
use or for meetings of community 
organizations and civic associa- 
tions in the neighborhood. It is 
expected that the New Branch 
will oper for business late in the 
summer or early fall. 








pre-war service. 





ong Distance is catching up too 


More Long Distance calls go through as you 
hold the wire. Long delays are fewer. 


The service is getting better, but we’ve still 
got a good way to go before we get back to 


Once we catch up with that, we’ll keep right on 
going and try to make the record even better. 
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National Fiscal Policy 


(Continued from page 1782) 
with accuracy when or where this | 
spendthrift policy, with its insidi- | 
ous, widespread, and deep-seated 
corruption, will end. Perhaps the 
best we can do is to scrutinize | 
some of the basic features in this | 
Federal fiscal policy, and then| 
watch them as they unfold day by | 
day, adjusting cur plans and af- 
fairs as best we can as we think | 
we understand what the future is 
likely to bring. 


2. Departure from the gold-coin 
standard deprived the people of | 
direct control over the public | 
purse. 

It is important to realize that 
when we departed from the gold- | 
coin monetary standard in 1933 
the people in this country lost 
control of the public purse. So) 
long as a country is on a gold- 
coin standard the people have a 
direct and an automatic control 
over the unwise or improper use 
of paper money and credit, 
whether issued by banks or the 
Government, and consequently 
over the use of the public purse. | 
This direct and automatic control 
by our people over the public 
purse was swept away when spe- 
cie payments were suspended in 
March, 1933. 

Such controls as remain must 
be exercised through less reliable 
and less effective channels. And 
these channels have proved inef- 
fective indeed. 

There are probably no basic 
principles underlying the nation’s 
fiscal and monetary affairs that 
even begin to approach in impor- 
tance those involved in depriving | 
a people of control over the pub- 
lic purse by abandonment of the | 
metallic currency standard. When, | 
for example, a government is free | 
to issue money not merely against 
a nation’s gold and silver assets | 
but against debt, it is necessary to | 
realize that there is no limit to/| 
debt and, consequently, no Timit | 
to the supply of money that can 
be issued against it. Germany|} 
presented the world with a shock- | 
ing illustration of this great truth. | 

It is worth while to consider 
just what the abandonment of the 
gold-coin standard has meant to 
the American people in connec- | 
tion with the fiscal policies devel- | 
coped by the Federal Government | 
from that date until now. 

If, when a gold-coin standard is 
at the disposal of the people, 
banks should issue notes or cre-| 
ate deposits of questionable value, 
the people would demand pay-| 
ment in gold, and, by this action, 
they would reveal their fear of | 
the banks’ notes or deposits. This | 
would force the banks and per- 
haps the Government to correct 
the situation. Such demand for 
gold is a reflection of popular | 
judgment regarding the state of | 





|ecurrency of doubtful 


the banks’ money and credit; it is 


the red flag of warning to the) 
banks and to the Government; | 


and it is the people’s direct and au- 


tomatic check on bad banking | 


practices. When they are de- 
prived of the right to demand 
gold, this direct and automatic 
check is gone; all they can do is 
to accept what the banks give 
them. This is the position in 
which our people have found 


| themselves since March, 1933, and 


find themselves today. 

If, when a gold-coin standard 
is at the disposal of the people, 
the Government should issue a 
value, the 
people would demand gold rather 
than this currency and thus re- 
veal the extent to which the Gov- 
ernment’s currency lacks 
value of gold. This manifested 


preference for gold would compel | 
the Government to correct the sit- | 


uation. 


Thus the existence of a gold-| 
coin standard, which requires the 


Government to maintain all its 


currency on a parity with gold, | 


through convertibility into gold 
at par, guarantees at all times the 
quality of all circulating Gov- 
ernment currency. 

The inability of our people to 
obtain gold coin domestically de- 
prives them of the power to test 
the quality of our Government- 
issued paper and silver currency, 
as it would otherwise be tested, 
and to force the Government to 
avoid an inflationary procedure in 
its issuance of currency. 

If, under a gold-coin standard, 
the Government should attempt 
to issue securities at prices deemed 
too high, or if they bore a rate of 


interest deemed too low, by in-| 


vestors, many people would in- 
vest in gold rather than run the 
risks involved in investing in 
such securities—they would pre- 
fer the safety of gold and loss of 
interest to the small interest re- 
turn on securities and the risk of 
a drop in their price. Such pref- 


erence for gold would compel the! 


Government to pay a higher rate 
of interest and to seil its securities 
at lower prices in order to induce 


savers to invest their savings in| 


Government securities. This 
would have the virtue of making 
Government ‘borrowing more dif- 
ficult which, in turn, would put 
a brake on Government spending. 
This enforced higher interest rate 
would also have the additional 
virtues of providing investors 
with a better return and enable 
them to purchase securities at 
more reasonable prices, thus re- 
ducing the risk of a drop in their 
prices. 

Since people cannot obtain 
gold, many of them invest in what 
is widely regarded as the next 
best thing—Government securi- 
ties. But many private savers do 
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the. 


|have objective values 


not invest in these securities for | fails! 
the reason that they do not think | | 
they can afford to accept the| currency is substituted for a gold | 
in the) 


low interest, especially 
light of the fact that they are not 
certain that important risks are 
not involved; they prefer to let 
their funds lie idle. A large pro- 
portion of these securities is taken 
by institutional 
must earn such interest return as 
they can; and since many of them 
are restricted by law or policy to 
such investments or cannot find 
other adequate outlets of a satis- 
factory nature for their funds, 





these securities. 
compile the losses suffered 
| Savers and these institutional 


standard of value. We do not let; 
the politician decrease the size of | 
the bushel when the apple crop | 


‘“ | 


When a nongold managed” | 


standard and the management ap- 


3. Low interest rates have re- 
moved another brake on govern- 
ment spending and profligate 
waste. 

Another brake is removed from 
profligate government spending 
when interest rates are low and 


| propriate to it, political values re- | qo not, or cannot, rise. The de- 


investors which | 


place true economic, objective | 


values, and when this is done the 
people suffer as a consequence. 
And one of the most fundamental 


and far-reaching of their losses is | 


the fact that control over the pub- 
lic purse passes into the almost 
unrestrained hands of politicians. 

There is apparent today some- 
thing like a fanatical determina- 
tion to try expedients which ex- 


there has been a great demand for | perience has demonstrated cannot 
But if we could | work. 
by | pursue these plans know full well 
in- | 


Though the people who 


that there is after all such a thing 


vestors, as a consequence of this | as the impossible, they will not 
money and credit policy of the| recognize that it can apply here. 


| Federal Government, we would 


| ing. 
The gold-coin standard, as the 
| people’s automatic brake on their 
|banks and Government, 
limits on the speed and reckless- 
ness with which the Government 
proceeds 


find that the costs to these savers | out 
and investors have been appall-| nothing; that a stable objective 


| 


places | 


to spend the people’s | 


|money. And that is as it should | 


| be. 
cians, 
| like such a brake, and, in general, 
they have sought to keep them- 
| selves free from its restraining in- 
| fluences. 


| It ought to be instructive to us 
|in this country to read what a 
highly reputable European econ- 
| omist had to say about the gold 
standard as a brake—Wilhelm 
| Ropke in his “Crises and Cycles” 
(William Hodge & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
'don, 1936). He said (p. 175): 
|The automatic safety brake pro- 
vided by the gold standard has to 
| be considered as an indispensable 
| part of our economic machinery if 
| we want to be safe against real 
disaster. We do not even trust 
the locomotive engineer to forego 
automatic safety appliances in 
spite of the fact that there are no 
personal economic interests of his 
at stake, and that his own person- 
al safety depends on his sense of 
responsibility... How much less 
can we do without automatic 
safety appliances in the case of 
governments whose affairs are 
conducted in an atmosphere not 
entirely free from personal eco- 
nomic interests, and whose lead- 
ers are responsible only ‘before 
God and history,’ writing their 
memoirs if anything has gone 
wrong! It is desirable that all 
planners, all popular writers on 
the ‘end of capitalism,’ and all de- 
spisers of ‘orthodox’ economics 
should take this to heart, and as 
far as the policy of trade-cycle 
control shares some of the dan- 
gers of economic planning, here is 


a lesson also for the more enthu- | 


Siastic advocates of 


management.” 


monetary 


But this automatic brake is off | 


our Government. It was removed 
|in 1933, and the Administration 
| has freed itself from its restraints. 
|The controls were placed in the 
| driver and the accelerator, and 
the people have been, and are be- 
ing, taken for a wild ride. 
We now have a monetary 
/rangement which probably 
'be called a form of “managed” 
currency. And “managed” cur- 
|'rencies of this type and 


ar- 


|ship and Socialism in which po- 
litical valuations are substituted 


gold standard, and for the true 





ation of the forces of supply and 
demand in the market place. 


that a nation have an objective 


But apparently most politi- | 
here and abroad, do not} 


They 
cannot 


will not admit that they 
make something out of 


unit like gold is as desirable as an 
unchanging bushel; that the gold- 
coin standard has not been the 


primary cause of the great fluctu- | 


ations in prices and the wide 
swings in business activity and 
prosperity; and that the present 
world-wide suspension of specie 
payments is nothing more than a 
fairly-common, but always tem- 
porary, episode in the history of 
metallic currencies, 


In addition to the fact that the | 


agitators for a “managed” cur- 


/rency, cut loose from a gold-coin 


standard, are definitely wrong in 


| their fundamental contentions as 
‘to the virtues of such a system, 


they rarely make clear to the 
public the fact that, by the aban- 


|donment of a gold-coin standard, 


| stitution 


can | 


of the) 
'types now popularly advocated | 
'are but one feature of dictator- | 


for objective nonpolitical valua- | 
tions, which are inherent in the | 
values reflected by the free oper- | 


To | 
requires | 


| standard, such as gold, which is. 
|free from the notions of politi- | 


cians as to what its value should 
| be. Just as we make the bushel 
an objective unit of measure- 
ment, so should the people have 
‘an equally objective monetary 


j;ana 


the people of a nation have been 
deprived of control over the pub- 
lic purse and the Government is 


left free to run without any im-| 


portant brakes being placed on its 
spending activities. One note- 
worthy exception has recently ap- 
peared. Beardsley Ruml, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, in an address be- 
fore the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1945, stated the point of 
view of those who wish to free 


themselves from the restraints of | 


a gold standard. In this address, 
published in “American Affairs” 
(National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, January, 1945) 
Mr. Ruml said: “Final freedom 
from the domestic money market 
exists for every sovereign nation- 
al state where there exists an in- 
which functions in the 
manner of a modern central bank. 
and whose currency not con- 
vertible into gold or into some 
other commodity. 

“The United States is a nation- 
al state which has a central bank- 
ing system, the Federal Reserve 
System, and whose currency, for 
domestic purposes, is not con- 
vertible into any commodity. it 
follows that our Federal Govern- 


1s 


ment has final freedom from the | 
money market in meeting its fi- | 


nancial requirements. Accord- 
ingly, the inevitable social and 
economic consequences of any 
all taxes have now become 
the prime consideration in the 
imposition of taxes.” 

Mr. Rum| stated a fundamental! 


|truth indeed when he said that ii | 
follows that our Federal Govern- | 


ment has final freedom from the 
money market in meeting its fi- 
nancial requirements. He should 
have gone on to say that the Fed- 
eral Government is 
free from any restraints 


wished to place upon it; that 
Congress alone can institute re- 


straints which the people them- | 


selves can no longer exercise di- 
rectly; and that, up to date, the 
majority of Congress has shown 
no important disposition to check 
the orgy of spending and waste 
which has devastated this nation 
since 1933. 


practically | 
which | 
'the American people might have 


'velopment and persistence of ab- 
normally low interest rates In 
this country, particularly since the 
|'middle 1930’s, have contributed 
|greatly to the loss of control by 
jour people over the public purse, 
| These low interest rates are 
'fundamentally a feature of a 
| government - managed economy, 
lInterest. is a price for loanable 
i'funds: and the price has been 
fixed by the government at a very 
low level with the resulting dis 
'tortions and artificialities which 
accompany price - fixing. Wit 
isuch price-fixing, the borrower 
‘and the lenders, especially the 
latter, have lost their bearings 
|The familiar landmarks of a nor 
|mal and free market place are 
missing. 

Although a slow decline in in 
terest rates on government secur 
|ities began as far back as 1921 
the business recession beginnin; 
late in 1929 contributed much t 
a further decline. During the 
1930’s especially from 1935 on, 
series of governmental policies, 0 
a managed-economy type, ha 
the net effect of disturbing anc 
depressing normal business activ 
‘ities. This situation revealed it 
lself chiefly in two ways: (1) I 
the reduction of the flow of cap 
ital into new enterprises to 
level that amounted to little moré 
than a mere trickle, and (2) i 
the abnormally low velocity o 
bank deposits which prevaile 
during practically all the years o 
the 1930’s and up to and ever 
after the period of our entranc 
into the second World War. Th¢ 
|velocity of bank deposits prob 
ably is in general the best sing] 
index of people’s activities. I 
people are reluctant to act, thy 
velocity of their deposits drops 
If they are optimistic and art 
anxious to embark upon enter 
prises, the velocity of their de 
| posits rises. 

For most of the years an¢ 
months following 1935 the ve 
locity of bank deposits fell stead 
ily. After 1937 it fell below thi 
low point reached in the dept 
of the depression in July, 1932 
| Thereafter, and on up to an 
|after our entrance into the wal 
this velocity remained at the low 
est levels on record. 

One consequence of this situa 
tion was a hoarding of unuse 
|funds in banks; and since th 
|banks could not find a normé 
/outlet for them in business cha 
nels, and since these banks an 
|other investing institutions had t 
ido the best they could to earn 
return on their capital account 
|they naturally turned to gover 
|ment securities. 

On the other side of the pictur 
the government found this abnot 
imally large volume of unusé 
‘funds available and could there 
| fore borrow them practically o 
‘its own terms. These were, i 
| brief, the major factors which ir 
|itiated our abnormally low intel] 
|est rates in this country. 

A vicious cycle of Treasury 
bank relationships was thus sf 
|in motion, and it is still runnir 
|its course: Because of the grei 
|supply of unused funds in bank 
'and other lending institutions, tl 
|'government could borrow at at 
normally low rates. Becaut 
these rates were abnormally lov 
banks were compelled to bui 
their investments in these go 
‘ernment securities, and cons 
|quently their deposits, to an al 
normally high level as again 
their capital assets in order 
obtain a reasonable return ¢ 
‘their capital investment, TI 
/consequence has been that tod: 
the ratio of the banks’ capital a 
counts to their deposits has fall 
to an abnormally low at 
dangerous level—to a level of a 
| proximately 6 per cent—, and t 
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ratio of their capital accounts to 
their investments in Government 
securities is down to approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 

Out of this situation is emerg- 
ng a variety of proposals to 
maintain bond prices and to pro- 
tect the banking structure against 
the possible serious consequences 
Which might result from the ab- 
normally small proportion of cap- 
ital to Government securities and 
deposits. 

Accentuating the dangers in 

hich the banks find themselves 
s the fact that, with a sharp re- 
luction, which is anticipated, in 

reasury war loan deposit ac- 
ounts in the banks — deposits 
against which reserves are not 
equired—, pressure will be ex- 
erted on the liquidity of the banks 
either through loss of reserves or 
an increase in commercial de- 
posits which will require re- 
Serves. A warning on this matter 

as issued by Frank C. Rathje, 
President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, in an address at 
pioux City, Iowa, Feb. 12, 1946. 

4. Congress has provided no 
amportant brakes on profligate 
spending. 

Another factor in the situation. 
pnd one which, like the others, is 
still running its course, is the ut- 
erly bad procedure in Congress 
n voting appropriations. Since 

e people themselves have lost 
pall direct control over the public 
purse through the Government’s 
departure from the gold-coin 
standard and its maintenance of 
aA very low interest rate, the last 
nstrument of control at the dis- 
posal of the people is Congress. 
But Congress has demonstrated 
hat-it has not been organized so 
hat those who would conserve 
bur incomes and national patri- 

ony could -exercise any ef- 
ective control against a majority 
ntoxicated by the spending dis- 
pase; and this majority has not 
peen disposed to tighten up its 

achinery of control. About all 
hat Congress has done has been 
0 vote away taxpayers’ and lend- 
prs’ money. It has seemed that no 
plan for spending could be too 
idiculous to embarrass the ma- 
ority. Kotowing to every pres- 
sure group that had an important 
oting strength, playing dema- 
yogic politics day in and day out 
DY spending the people’s money 

0 corrupt them, subsidizing 
practically everything and every- 
body without shame, spending 
nd wasting and wasting and 
pending—these have been the 
brder of the day. Federal fiscal 
bolicy since late 1933 has been lit- 
le short of fiscal insanity. The 

orld probably has never seen 
nything approaching it. The 
pirit and good sense of the ma- 
ority of Congress and perhaps 

f the majority of the American 
beople have revealed a corrup- 
ion never before seen in the his- 
ory of this nation. When farm- 
rs, for example, are paid a sub- 
idy to mow their weeds under 
Ine guise of conservation of nat- 
ral resources, we have 

easure of the depths to which 
ur fiscal insanities have fallen. 


Before we entered the war we 
eveloped a multitude of sub- 
idies for a multitude of absurd 
nd uneconomic reasons. Then, 
hen we entered the war, we de- 
ised some new subsidies because 
e had entered the war. Now that 
e war is over we are devising 
ostwar subsidies; apparently we 
an devise reasonsfor subsidies for 
nything for any occasion and 
or an indefinite length of time. 
ertainly we can do it so long as 
ongress is in the grip of the 
pending disease which has 
ilighted and is still blighting this 
ation. 


| The catalog of fiscal waste has 
irown so great that the public 
lan no longer grasp its contents. 
Vhen a horrible example is 
ointed out, people simply shrug 
eir shoulders and consider it a 
nere incident in the Federal pic- 

e. The general lethargy re- 


|; course. 





some | 





worthy of the attention of our so- 
cial psychologists. 

5. Proposals for better organi- 
zation of, and supervision by, 
Congress. 

Various individuals and groups 
have been fighting and are still 
fighting to turn this tide and to 
save this nation, if possible, from 
further pursuit of this mad 
In respect to the ineffi- 
cient and loose organization of 
Congress and its bad procedure 
in voting appropriations, some 
very special attention has been 
given by various individuals and 
organizations. Outstanding have 
been the Citizens National Com- 
mittee in Washington and the 
Tax Foundation of New York 
City, both of which have worked 
closely with and have been aided 
greatly by various state tax- 
payers’ associations, among which 
the Ohio Public Expenditure 
Council (Edward W. Wolfe, Ex- 
ecutive Director) is playing a 
most helpful part. 

For example, just recently the 
Citizens National Committee of 
Washington has issued a series of 
recommendations designed to im- 
prove the Congressional organiza- 
tion and procedure in an effort to 
obtain arrangements that will 
make clear to the general public 
what Congress is doing and also 
to encourage and to aid Congress 
to correct a system which in it- 
self contributes to waste and in- 
efficiency in the management of 
our fiscal affairs and in the vot- 
ing of appropriations. 

For some time, also, Congress 
has had a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress—the so- 
called LaFollette-Monroney Com- 
mittee of 12 — which has studied 
this particular problem along 
with other plans for streamlining 
Congress. Recently it made a 
report, and its Section IV contains 
five major recommendations “de- 
signed to strengthen the position 
of Congress in relation to fiscal 
affairs.” 

For two years the state tax- 
payer organizations and the Cit- 
izens National Committee have 
studied the methods by which 
Congress might strengthen its 
fiscal controls. Out of this study 
came nine major recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of 
Congress by Carter W. Atkins, 
Executive Director of the Con- 
necticut Public Expenditure 
Council, when he testified in be- 
half of the state taxpayer organ- 
izations on June 8, 1945. These 
recommendations are contained 
in a publication of the Citizens 
National Committee called 
“Congress and the Public Purse.” 
Recently—that is, on March 4, 
1946—the Citizens National Com- 
mittee issued an analysis of the 
recommendations in Section IV 
of the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Congress and of related 
portions of the study “Congress 
and the Public Purse.’ The two 
sets of recommendations are so 
similar that it probably is not im- 
portant to attempt to distinguish 
between them here. Perhaps if 
the major lines of thought are 
given, we can see reasonably well 
the situation in which Congress 
now finds itself, and also what 
these investigating bodies think 
should be done to obtain better 
organization and a more respon- 
sible procedure in Congressional 
control of appropriations and of 
Federal fiscal policy. 

(a) Recommendation of 
over-all fiscal plan. 

One proposal is that there be an 
over-all fiscal plan adopted in ad- 
vance of appropriations; in other 
words, a system of annual Fed- 
eral budget totals. The recom- 
mendation of the Joint Commit- 
tee of Congress is “That by joint 
action the Revenue and Appro- 
priations Committees of both 
Houses submit to the Congress 
within 60 days after each session 
opens (or by April 15) a concur- 
rent resolution setting over-all 
Federal receipts and expenditures 


an 


year. If total expenditures rec- | several ways which in effect deny 


ommended exceed estimated 
income, Congress should be re- 
quired by record vote to author- 
ize creation of additional Federal 
debt in the amount of the excess. 
All appropriations, excepting 
those of a permanent nature, in- 
terest on the public debt, vet- 
erans’ pensions and benefits, trust 
expenditures, and public-debt re- 
tirement, would be reduced by a 
uniform percentage in case total 
appropriations exceeded the 
amount of the approved budget 
figure.” 

As pointed out by the Citizens 
National Committee, ‘Congress 
now supervises the world’s larg- 
est enterprise without any coor- 
dination between its revenue- 
raising and appropriating com- 
mittees. Neither, so far as Con- 
gressional machinery is con- 
cerned, gives any consideration to 
the relationship between income 
and expenditures... .” (“Round 
Washington,” Citizens National 
Committee, Wash., D. C., March 
4, 1946.) 


(b) Recommendation for better 
organization and staffing of ap- 
propriation committees. 


The second recommendation 
provides for the organization and 
staffing of appropriation com- 
mittees. For example, the Joint 
Committee of Congress recom- 
mends “That all appropriation 
bills be fully and carefully con- 
sidered by the full Appropria- 
tions Committees of both Houses; 
that the present practice of hold- 
ing all Appropriations Commit- 
tee hearings in executive or secret 
sessions cease; that committee 
hearings and reports on ap- 
propriation bills be laid before 
the House and Senate a minmum 
of three legislative days before 
their floor consideration; that a 
uniform appropriation classifica- 
tion be devised and incorporated 
in the hearings; that four qualified 
staff assistants be assigned to 
each of the Appropriations Sub- 
committees to serve both the 
majority and minority members; 
and that modern accounting ma- 
chinery and equipment be pro- 
vided for each committee staff.” 


(c) Recommendation of audits 
by the Comptroller General. 

A third recommendation by the 
Joint Committee is “That the 
General Accounting Office be 
directed to submit each year a 
general service audit of each 
agency of Government (including 
Government corporations), fur- 
nishing information to the Con- 
gress on the general financial 
operation of the agency and its 
care in handling Governmental 
funds.” It may be recalled that on 
Dec. 6, 1945, the Government 
Corporation Control Bill became 
law and that, with a few excep- 
tions, it brought all government 
corporations (including those of 
mixed ownership), which had 
been free from any independent 
auditing, under the supervision 
of the Comptroller General who is 
responsible to Congress. 

(d) Recommendation of discon- 
tinuance of indefinite appropria- 
tions. 

A fourth recommendation in- 
volves the discontinuance of in- 
definite appropriations. This re- 
commendation reads as follows: 
“That all appropriations bein defi- 
nite amounts and that the cus- 
tom of reappropriating unexpended 
balances be discontinued except 
for continuing public works; that 
transfer of funds between agen- 
cies and departments be discon- 
tinued; and that all regular gov- 
ernmental agencies and depart- 
ments be placed on a uniform 
basis of returning to the Treasury 
income from sales or services.’ On 
this point the Citizens National 
Committee said: “One of the first 
requirements of a proper ap- 
propriation is that it. be definite 
and specific as to the exact 
amount being appropriated. For 
many years Congress has been 








departing from this well-recog- 


arding this matter is a problem‘ (estimated) for the coming fiscal nized rule of legislative control in 








to the Congress the full control of 
the purse strings of govern- 
ment.... 

“Therefore, we recommend that 
the practice of reappropriating un- 
expended balances be _ discon- 
tinued, except in the case of con- 
tinuing appropriations for public 
works, and that unexpended bal- 


ances revert to the Treasury as| 


provided by law.” 

(e) Recommendation that legis- 
lation not be attached to appro- 
priation bills. 

The fifth recommendation of the 
Joint Committee of Congress is 
“That the practice of attaching 
legislation to appropriation bills 
pe discontinued; that the rules be 
tightened effectively to prevent 
under the parliamentary guise of 
‘economy limitations’ amendments 
which are, in fact, designed to ef- 
fect legislative changes; that the 
Comptroller Gereral survey vari- 


ous limitations on appropriation | 


bills to determine those which re- 
quire more money to carry out 
than they save; and that the Ap- 
propriations Committees study 
means for limiting any increase 
in permanent appropriations.” 

In addition to these five recom- 
mendations, the Joint Committee’s 
report contains other recommen- 
dations some of which should 
have a beneficial influence on 
Congressional management of the 
nation’s fiscal affairs. They are: 
(1) Reorganization and reduc- 
tion in the number of the House 
and Senate committees, and im- 
provement of committee pro- 
cedure; (2) establishment of 
majority and minority policy 
committees; (3) enlargement of 
research and staff facilities for 
Members of Congress; (4) more 
efficient use of Congressional 
time; and (5) registration of or- 
ganized groups. 

“The report,” says the Citizens 
National Committee, “is the result 
of a thorough and careful study 
by the Joint Committee and its 
staff. It constitutes one of the 
most complete documents ever is- 
sued on Congressional procedure, 


its weaknesses, and the need for | 


strengthening the Congress.” 
(““Round Washington,’ March 4, 
1946.) 

Mention should be made, also, 
of S.-J. Res. 8, introduced by 
Senator Tydings of Maryland in 
January, 1945. That resolution 
provided in brief that, except in 
time of war, Congress shall not 


|appropriate money in excess of 
|estimated receipts, except by a 
| vote of three-fifths of each House. 
|Thus far the resolution has not 
been enacted. Then there is the 
helpful and informing work done 
by the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, popularly known as 
the Byrd Committee. 

If Congressional responsibility 
and procedure can be improved 
in some such manner as that sug- 
gested by the Joint Committee of 
Congress or the Citizens National 
Committee, a new element of 
health should be injected into our 
Federal fiscal policies. But even 
| with changes such as these, prof- 
ligate spending could continue 
unless the complexion of the 
majority of Congress so changes 
'that this majority is disposed to 
|turn from irresponsible wasteful- 
ness to economy and conservation 
‘of our national patrimony. 


6. Other basic problems pro- 
| vide great difficulties. 

| The other basic problems pro- 
ivide great difficulties. We have 
‘run so far beyond the red lights 
and have been running so long 
and so rapidly without brakes 
| that serious questions arise as to 
| what saner drivers can do to slow 
down this free-wheeling machine 
of reckless spending without caus- 
ing a wreck. 


(a) Two suggestions. 

Two simple and safe things 
suggest themselves at once: (1) 
All nonessential expenditures 
should be ended at once—and the 
nature of these nonessential ex- 
penditures should be examined 
fearlessly and honestly. The Fed- 
eral budget should be brought 
inte balance; and, when receipts 
exceed expenditures, the surplus 
should be used to retire a cor- 
responding amount of debt. 


(2) Federal policies should be 
geared to encourage freedom oi! 
enterprise and production. As 
soon as the budget is brought in- 
ito balance by lopping off all un- 
necessary expenditures, taxes 
should be reduced in order to 
provide this encouragement. If 
one must choose between the en- 
/couragement of production through 
ithe reduction of taxes, among 
other devices, and the collection 
|of enough revenue to retire part 
| of the debt each year, it would 
}seem much more desirable to 
adopt a policy of a permanent 
(Continued on page 1812) 
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National Fiscal Policy 


(Continued from page 1811) 


debt in deference to the reduction 
of taxes as an encouragement to 
greater production. Since a policy 
of a perpetual debt, as against 
one of debt retirement, would 
provide a new lease on life for 
the Congressional free spenders, 
it probably would be safe only if 
it is under the control of men 
who would not be disposed to em- 
bark upon programs of wasteful 
public expenditures or programs 
of governmentally-managed econ- 
omy which invariably involve 
heavy and wasteful public ex- 
penditures. 


(b) On returning to a gold-coin 
standard. 

A return to a gold-coin stand- 
ard would restore one of the 


missing brakes on fiscal policy | 
and return to the American peo- 
ple a direct control over the pub-| 


lic purse. The desire to be free 
from such control is so deeply im- 
bedded in government circles, and 
the general public has so little, if 
any, understanding of the connec- 
tion between a gold-coin standard 
and popular control over the pub- 
lic purse, that at present there 
seems to be little desire toreturn to 
thisstandard. There isa widespread 
fear of a hoarding of gold should 
We return to such a standard; and 
it is a fact that our system of in- 
direct conversion of our domestic 
currency into gold, under our in- 
ternational gold-bullion standard, 
has, since Jan. 31, 1934, maintained 
the parity of our domestic cur- 
rency to the gold dollar. The basic 
issue is whether we wish to run 
the risks of a hoarding of gold 
and restore to the people direct 
control over the public purse or 
whether we prefer to have a sys- 
tem in which the people cannot 
obtain gold and at the same time 
lose all direct control over the 
public purse. 


"t is my judgment that we 
sould return to a gold-coin stand- 
ard not only to restore to the peo- 


_ ple a direct control over the pub- 
‘lic purse but also because our 
gold reserves really belong to the 
people rather than to the govern- 
ment. There are various devices 
\that can be employed to make 
| hoarding uninviting. But should 
hoarding nevertheless deplete 
|bank and Treasury gold reserves, 
we could revert to our present 
'system again and be no worse off 
ithan we are now—that is, 
would slip again from the best to 
'a second-rate- type of monetary 
‘system. Then there is the further 
basic consideration that under our 
present system foreign countries 
ican get our gold while our own 
|citizens cannot. 
| difficult to find any logic in such 
‘an arrangement. 
(c) As to the matter of low in- 
| terest rates. 


Up to date there seems to be 
little if any agreement among the 


| the best method of restoring to 


| abnormally low interest 
jeopardizing the banking struc- 
ture. Numerous suggestions, 
eluding some pretty wild ones 
from 
thorities, have emerged without 
|any one having gained wide sup- 
port in responsible circles. The 





‘tion seems to have been stated 


|rather well by one Sam Green| 


\(of Tennessee) in “The Wall 


ithat the genius of our money 
'ezars has landed us in a heck of 
|a mess.” 

| 


| It probably would be futile at 
ithis time to attempt any review, 


| which of necessity would be brief, | 


|of the various corrective plans 


;that have been offered. Perhaps | 
‘one suggestion can be made which > 


we | 


,ernment might receive from time 


It would seem | 
/some better 
|}about all we can do with wisdom 
_is to give support to various or- 


‘are fighting for 


t ry | 
most competent authorities as to) Sheba ob heat we Gan: 
the people in general that part of | 
ithe control over the public purse 
'which has been lost as a con-) : 
| sequence of the evolution of our | Called for Redemption 
rate | 
| structure without at the same time | 


~~ |loan 412% 
in- 


would hardly be open to serious 
question: It is that the banks en- 
large the proportion of their 
capital as against their deposits 
and be better prepared than they 
are now to meet any adverse 
situation that might well develop. 
This opinion was also held by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation when Leo Crowley 
was its Chairman. 


My other suggestion is that the 
Federal debt, with the exception 
of a small proportion of Treasury | 
bills and certificates, be funded 
into a perpetual debt, like the 
British consols, at a rate of in- | 
terest that will be attractive to | 
our institutional and other savers, 
using such surpluses as the gov- 





to time to reduce the debt. 


Until reform along these or 
lines is effected, 


ganizations and individuals that 
fiscal sanity, 
watch events as they unfold day 
by day, and adjust ourselves to 


Argentine 414% Bonds 


Holders of Argentine Republic 
10-year sinking fund external 
bonds, 


bonds have been drawn for re- 
demption on May 1, 1946, out of 


| postwar 
| tween 


| weeks 


| hope to have about a land which 


due Nov. 1,! 
| 1948, are being notified that $1,- 


'612,500 principal f the 
supposedly reputable au- | ee eae See 





moneys in the sinking fund. Upon 


i | presentation and surrender on the 
sum and substance of the situa- | 


redemption date at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New 
York, or at the principal office of 


. _the National City Bank of New 
'Street Journal” of Feb. 8, when | 


‘he said that “. .. It is to be feared | 


York, or at the principal office of | 
the First National Bank of Bos- | 
ton, payment will be made of the | 
principal amount of the bonds. | 


_Interest on the drawn bonds will | 


cease on the redemption date. 

On March 25, 1946, $424,500 | 
principal amount of the bonds 
previously called for redemption 
had not been presented for pay-| 
ment. 


| ference between our two econom- 


‘“Road to World Peace’’ 


(Continued from page 1786) 


country. I spent nearly 
hours with Generalissimo Josef | 
Stalin in his apartment in the! 
Kremlin. We talked largely about | 
economic relations be-| 
Russia and the United | 


three | 


States. 


The time I spent with him, the | 
[ roamed around and the | 
miles I traveled are not sufficient 
to make me an authority on what 
Russia wants, what Russia intends 
or where Russia thinks she’s go- 
ing. Furthermore, what any out- 
sider knows about Russia proba- 
bly consists of only a few scraps 
of facts, but that is all we can 


has less contact with the outside 
world than any other major na- 
tion. But there is an old saying 
that in the land of the blind a 
one-eyed man is king. 

I know very well that no matter 
what I say about Russia now thai 
I will be accused on the one hand 
of being a warmonger, and on the 
cther hand of being an appeaser 
But those accusations aren’t going 
to trouble me. This is a time for 
blunt speaking. 

In all my talks with Russians 
I talked as a capitalist, and I 
talked bluntly then. The Russians 
talked as Communists, and they 
talked bluntly. I broke tradition 
over there. The Commissar of 
Foreign Trade gave a dinner for 
me. We were supposed to toast 
each other. I gave a talk with 
my toast. I talked about the dif- 


ic systems. I told the Russians 
some direct, hard, tough business 
truths from the viewpoint of an 
exponent of the capitalist system. 

The core of what I said was 
this: I told them that in economic 
ideology and practices, my coun- 
try was not only just different | 
from theirs. I said it was more | 
different from theirs than any 
other country in the world. I told 
them that they were the most 
state -minded, most collective- 
minded people in existence. And 
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that we, on the other hand, were 
the most private-minded and the 
most individual-minded. And I 
said this, too: “Gentlemen, make 
no mistake. We are determined 
to remain so—and even to become 


| more so.” 


Communism in U. 8. 

I told them that each of our two 
countries should be allowed to 
pursue its own unique economic 
experiment, unimpeded by the 
other. I assured them that we 
weren’t going to send capitalis 
agents into their country to inter- 
fere with their system, and I alsa 
assured them they would find no 
profit in sending Communis 
agents into our country to inter- 
fere with our system. As best 
could, I tried to make them un 
derstand how completely Ameri 
can Communists had been wasting 
their own time—and _ Russia’s 
time. Our American Communists 
then as now haven't caught on te 
that fact. I said to the Russians 
that American Communists lack 
originality and realism. That the 
still follow and imitate what the 
think is Russia’s current policy 
the party line.of the moment. I 
fact, I said, and I’m quoting my 
self: “If you take pepper, the 
sneeze. If you have indigestion 
they belch.” 

I wound up my talk by saying 
that both of us should resign our 
selves to the fact that for a ver 
long time to come the Russians 
and ourselves are going to live i 
two different economic days—-un 
der two different systems. 

My thought then is the same as 
it is now. The two systems ca 
live side by side. Once we are 
convinced that Russians feel the 


| same way, we ought to be able ta 


get along with each other ver 
easily. 

After that I saw Stalin. 

Two things he told me comé 
forcibly to my mind at this par 
ticular time. i’m going to quote 
them, One was this: 

“Foolish Hitler has done one 
good thing. He has brought the 
American people and the Russia 
people together. We must never 
allow anything to come betwee 
us again. We must work together 


| after the war.” 


And then in a lighter mood, hé 


|said: “I like to do business wit 
| American businessmen, 
| lows know what you want. 
| word is good, and best of all, yo 
| stay 


You fel 
You 


in office a long time—jus 
like we do over here. But a poli 
tician is here today and gone to 
morrow, and then you have td 
make arrangements all over wit 
a new set.” 
I made 


some jottings in m 


|notebook as the result of Stalin’ 
|} comments. 
| “Stalin was right. War has brough 


“Yes,” I wrote down 
us together. But the sand 
many difficult 
Will we be 
the fairways of 
and friendship after 
crushed the common enemy? Thé 
destiny of the world may be a 
stake in that answer.” 

Such were my notebook com 
ments almost two years ago. The’ 
are amazingly fresh to me at thi 
moment, for it is a fact, that thé 
destiny of the world does depen 
On our cooperation. And I refus¢ 
to believe that we can’t find 
way to cooperate. 


traps 
problems li« 
to sta! 
cooveratior 

we havé 


able 


Don’t Cooperate in a Vacuum 
But we don’t cooperate in 
vacuum. Cooperation must bé 
based on the mutual trust and 
mutual acceptance of principle 
Sure, there must be give-and 
take but there are basic principle 
in cooperation between nations 
just as there are between individ 
uals, which cannot be violated i 
cooperation is going to mean any 

thing or work at all. 
If a man gives his word tha 


he will do a certain thing on 4 
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certain date, he is expected to live 
up to it. 

If a nation gives its word that 
it will do a certain thing on a cer- 
tain date, that nation is expected 
to live up to it. 

Russia promised to withdraw 
her troops from Iran on March 2. 
She hasn’t done it. 

And that’s why we’re worried. 

We can’t have a world com- 
munity unless nations keep their 
word. 

The principle of keeping our 
word is the foundation of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. At this very 
moment, we are heading toward 
fulfillment of the commitment we 
have with the Philippines which 
guarantees them their independ- 
ence. We are keeping our pledge 
to the Philippines. 

That is principle No. 1 of our 
foreign policy—keeping our word. 


Settling Differences at the 
Conference Table 


Our second basic principle is 
the settlement of differences at 
the conference table. In a mag- 
nified way, it is the same princi- 
ple we employ in disputes in in- 
dustry, and it is traditional with 
us like the town meeting, from 
which, in great degree, it is 
drawn. The conference table is 
the setting wherein democratic 
peoples resolve their disputes. 

It is inevitable that misunder- 
standings should arise among na- 
tions, and that is why we have 
established a new international 
conference table. That is the 
United Nations -Organization. 
There will be all sorts of differ- 
ences and disputes. What one na- 
tion may think is necessary for 
its security, another nation may 
regard as aggression. Such dis- 
putes don’t have to lead to war. 
That’s why we and Russia and 
the other nations created UNO. 
That’s why America gives her full 
support to UNO. She gives moral] 
and physical support to it. 


Don’t Sell UNO Short 

This is not the time to sell the 
United Nations short. UNO is 
young, it needs more ardent, more 
whole-souled, more enthusiastic 
support now than it will require 
when it has proved its strength 
and when it has become a world 
habit to regard it as a permanent 
fixture in the lives of all of us. 

If UNO is young, we are all 
young in international collective 
bargaining. It takes time to rid 
ourselves of thinking and acting 
in terms of spheres of influence 
and in terms of international 
power politics. 

Perhaps it is relatively easier 
for us Americans to adopt the 
mew concept. We have never had 
much to do with spheres of influ- 
ence and international power pol- 
itics. We have been able to place 
our reliance in UNO without ‘any 
hangover in our thinking from 
earlier and outmoded practices. 
We believe in UNO. We believe 
it will work. 

We're going to help make it 

work. 
g In fact, we are determined that 
it shall work, because it is the 
only hope in sight for a peaceful 
world. 

We here believe that the plain 
people everywhere share our 
faith and hope in UNO. The plain 
people all the world over are 
weary of war and all the woes of 
war. They have been told before 
this that they can look ahead to 
an era of reconstruction. They 
have been promised a time of 
peaceful building. They have 
been promised a_ better living. 
They have been promised a better 
world. 

And that brings me to what I 
regard as the third pillar of 
American foreign policy. 

We can’t have world peace 
without economic’ well - being 
abroad as well as in our own 
country. If it is true that we can’t 
have a prosperous world without 
a prosperous America, it is equal- 
ly true that we can’t have a pros- 
perous America with the rest of 
the world in rags and tatters. We 
have pledged ourselves to a freer 





flow of world trade, and we have | 
pledged ourselves to help the un- 
developed countries of the world | 
to help themselves. We have) 
learned that where goods flow 
freely across international boun- 
dary lines, the tramp of invading | 
troops is seldom heard. Trade, in| 
other words, is the token of peace. | 
Peace is the inevitable partner of 
trade. 

This, in simple, layman’s lan- 
guage, is our policy. These are| 
the principles on which we stand. | 
It is simple, definite, practical. | 
And it is fair. 

There can be no appeasement of | 
these principles. Appeasement is 
weakness, and we are not weak. 
The spirit of compromise, how- 
ever, can exist between men of 
common sense, and ours is a gov- 
ernment of common sense. It is 
only common sense with us that 
we keep our word, and it is only 
common sense that we expect 
other nations to keep theirs. 


We Must Make Our Policy Work 

Naturally, it isn’t enough just 
to have a policy. We've got to} 
effectuate it. 

A policy is one thing. Making 
it work is another. Our Govern- 
ment can originate policy but it 
will work only if our people sup- 
port it. Our foreign policy should 
be fair, friendly and firm towards 
all nations. That kind of a policy 
the American people will support. 

Iran today has become a sym- 
bol to the American people. Iran 
is a long way from the American 
people. But as a symbol, nothing | 
could be closer. It is a test of) 
whether nations, like people, will | 
keep their word. 

The American people want the | 
Russian Government to meet that | 
test by withdrawing its troops) 
from Iran. The Russian leaders | 
boast that they always keep their | 
word. Here’s a chance to make | 
good their boast. It may not come | 
agaln. 

When the Russians withdraw | 
their treops from Iran, we should | 
support their request for prompt} 
hearings before the UNO involv- | 








| her people. 


standard of living. 


| America, 


ing any complaints or grievances 
which Russia may have in the 
lranian situation. 

We are willing to hear Russia’s 


side of the story. If Russia is | 


right, we ought to see that her} 


rights are protected. The place} 
to put Russia’s case is before the | 
UNO. We should tell them that | 


/we will demand fair treatment | ., 


|for them as we now demand that | 


they be fair with the rest of the} 
world. This is the force of right | 
and not the right of force. Other | 


nations would never join us in | 


| the right of force, but all nations | 


who believe in right and wrong | 
will rally to us in the force of | 
right. 


Our Attitude Toward Russia 


The pages of history are clut- 
tered with ruins of those who 
thought that might makes right. 
Nations that have lived and pros- 
pered are those who put right 
above might, and then were able 
to enforce it. 1 would suggest 
that present day statesmen read 
history before trying to make it. 

We want to be friends with 
Russia. We hope Russia wants to 
be friends with us. We don’t want 
Russia to fear us physically any 
more than we want to fear Russia 
physically. Democratic America 
has no designs on anyone. 


We want to see a prosperous 
Russia, developed peacefully with 
a higher standard of living for 
Russia needs a long 
period of ‘peace to produce the 
consumer goods essential to a high 


I also want to see a prosperous 
developed peacefully 
with higher standards of living 
for her people. America also 
needs a long period of peace to do 


| 








this. 

I want to see America exert her 
leadership for peace in the world. 
To do this it must be prosperous 
and strong. It is only the strong 
who lead, A strong foreign pol- 
icy demands a strong America. 

If Russia has a party line, so 
have we. 





Our party line is one on which 
ell Americans can unite. It means 
an America strong in every sinew. 
We must be strong scientifically, 
militarily and industrially. 


Scientifically, we must continue 


to lead the world, science is the 
key to production. 


Militarily, we must have a 
rong army, a strong navy and a 
strong air force. The whole 
strength of all three must be 
backed by our inexhaustible ca- 
pacity to supply them with the) 
most modern equipment. | 

Industrially, we can never be 
strong without production. Amer- 
ican production, which has been 
the decisive factor in winning two 
wars, is the best guarantee of 
peace. 


We Americans must show the 
world that there are no partisan 
politics in our foreign policy. It 
has always been true and I hope 
always will be true that our in- 
ternal differences end at the wa- 
ter’s edge. In our drive for a fair 
peace throughout the world a just 
and lasting peace, there are no 
Democrats, no Republicans, only 


Shepard and Aiken Are 
‘With Morgan & Go. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Saul 
'J. Shepard and Jared C. Aiken 
|have joined Morgan & Co., 634 
South Spring Street, members of 


| the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, 


'it is announced. 

Saul J. Shepard was formerly 
a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb Ex- 
change and is still a member of 
the Commodity Exchange of New 
York. He has a background ef 
over fifteen years of investment 


experience. He is well known as 
an analyst and writer, many of 
his articles having appeared im 
leading financial publications. Mr. 
Shepard’s chief interest at present 
is in the field of aircraft securi- 
ties. 

Jared C. Aiken has a wide 
background of experience ir in- 
surance circles and has been a 
partner for many years in one of 





Americans. 


The Road Ahead 


There is a road back and a road 
ahead. The road back is paved 
with threats of force, with weasel 
words, broken promises and bru- 
tal treatment of the weak and 
helpless That road ends in war. 

The road ahead is paved with 
strength, tempered with justice, 
with honest words and honest 
dealings—above all, with faith 
that the plain peoples of the world 
want peace. That road ends in 
peace. 


America has chosen the road 
ahead. It has chosen to be strong; 
to insist on justice; to speak hon- 
estly. It has chosen through UNO 
to test the principles of all na- 
tions by the actions of the men 
who lead them. 
choose the road ahead, there will 
be no spectre of a third world 
war, 


‘the largest firms of 
agents in California. 


If all nations will | 


insurenee 


John R. Downing Joins 
Staff of Laidlaw Go. 


Laidlaw & Co., 26 Broadway. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounces that John R. Downing 
Major AUS, has become associated 
with the firm in its municipal 
bond department. Mr. Downing 
was with the municipal bond de- 
partment of Lehman Brothers 
from 1933 until he entered the 
Army in 1942. During the war he 
| was assigned as instructor and 











| chief of the cannon and turret di- 
| vision at the Armored School, Ft 
‘Knox, Ky. 
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Securities 








| Railroad 








‘ The market did not appear particularly disturbed over the pessi- 
mistic tone of the Alleghany statement as to what the future held 
for holders of the Nickel Plate preferred. Many question whether 
the market enthusiasm for the stock had been based on prospects 


of a merger with Chesapeake & Ohio. As a matter of fact, only a | 


week or so earlier in appearing before an Interstate Commerce Com- 
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-—®mission examiner, in connection 


witn application to purchase 


| Wheeling & Lake Erie common, | 


|} an executive of Nickel Plate had 
| pointed with pride to the advance 
in the stock from the 1938 low 
| to the 1945 high as a measure 
| of the improvement in the status 
|of the company in the inter- 
| vening years. The rise in the 
| value of the stock was pointed to 
| as the reward of the holders for 
foregoing dividend payments in 
| favor of utilizing the large earn- 
| ings for debt retirement, prop- 
| erty improvements, and financial 
rehabilitation. 

| Even with the vast improve- 
ment in Nickel Plate’s status dur- 
ing the, past few years it is ap- 
parently the intention of the man- 
agement to hold as long as pos- 
sible to a niggardly dividend 
policy. This was indicated in the 
action of the directors at their 
March meeting in declaring only 
$1.00 a share on the preferred, 
thus continuing to increase the 
arrears. Such action was par- 
ticularly surprising in view of the 
fact that the road had net work- 
| ing capital of over $20,000,000 as 
| of the end of 1945 and financial 
officers of the company have 
stated that $5,000,000 is adequate. 
Also, it is proposed to use some- 
what over $5,000,000 of the treas- 
ury funds to purchase the Wheel- 
ing common from the parent com- 
pany, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


It is notable that some years 
ago when Nickel Plate first tried 
to buy this stock the application 
was turned down, at least partly 
on the basis that if the company 
had excess cash of that amount it 








should be paid out to preferred 
stockholders. The suggestion was 


| never carried out and followers of 
_the road’s fortunes are now won- 


dering whether under similar 
conditions in the pending applica- 
tion the company will be able 
again to find some pressing need 
for the cash if it is not used to 
purchase the Wheeling stock. 

Be that as it may, many rail 
analysts still look upon the Nickel 
Plate preferred as one of the most 
promising speculations to be 
found in the rail field. Although 
the company was subject to heavy 
excess profits taxes during the 
war period aggregate earnings on 
the stock for the past 10 years 
topped $171 a share. During this 
interval debt retirement and re- 
funding operations have resulted 
in a reduction of about 50% in 
fixed charges. These charges will 
be further reduced by refunding 
of the outstanding- 3%s in April. 
Vast sums have been spent on the 
property, and a substantial 
amount of new motive power has 
been installed. It is assumed that 
the physical program was well 
conceived and should therefore 
result in important operating 
economies. 


With the lower charges, and with 
the increased efficiency as an im- 
portant offset to higher wages and 
material costs, estimates of post- 


war earnings generally run from 
$25 to $30 a share on the pre- 
ferred, although naturally they 
will be considerably lower in the 
current year. With this back- 
ground it is considered that the 
pressure on the management at 
least to avoid any further increase 
in unpaid dividend arrears will be 
well night irresistible. As a mat- 
ter of fact there will presumably 
be increasing pressure to at least 
make a start towards whittling 
away at the arrears already ac- 
cumulated, an aim with which the 
management has stated. it is in 
full accord. 
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our way to Tokyo and we were, 
before we were able to wrest them 


our control over them, I am not! 
in favor of giving them up. I am, | 
however, in favor of placing those | 
Islands under the trusteeship sys- | 
tem of the United Nations pro-| 


ardizing the vital security inter- 
ests of the United States, and 
provided there is a full under- 
standing that we may use the 
military establishments and the 
bases we have built there for the 
protection of the United States 
and the maintenance of world 
peace. 

By such a move we would be 
taking our stand—along with 
Great Britain, France, Australia, 
Belgium and New Zealand—more 
squarely behind the Charter. By 
such a move we would be making 
a mighty contribution to the 
cause of democratic government 
throughout the world. 


I attended regularly the meet- 
ings of the Seeurity Council, and 
it is my belief that the Council 
acted as it was directed to act 
by the Charter. Whenever a dis- 
pute arises, its first and foremost 
duty is to encourage the disputing 
parties to settle the affair by 
peaceable means’ of ‘their own 
choice. 


The Current Security Council 
Meeting 


This week in New York City the 
Security Council convened for the 
first time on American soil. Not 
since the Constitutional Conven- 
tion met in 1787 has the new 
world witnessed such a momen- 
tous meeting so fraught with hope 
and so important for the future 
of mankind. 

By insisting that we stand firm 
on our principles I don’t mean to 
suggest that we do like Tom Saw- 
yer when he drew a line in the 
dirt with his big toe and then 
dared the new neighbor boy to 
step over it. Our policy, in other 
words, must be flexible enough to 
meet new situations as they arise. 
Every nation, including our own, 
must be willing to give up things 
—to make real sacrifices—so that 





realized. 


Within the week two important 
developments give us assurance 


under the Charter. 


our goal of world peace can be} 


| 
| 





that the Soviet Government in-| 2 , 2 
tends to live up to its obligations| their offices to 15 Broad Street, 


United Nations and American 
Foreign Policy 


(Continued from pge 1785) 


Premier Stalin’s statement ap- 


forced to sacrifice the lives of| plauding the United Nations and 
thousands of gallant Americans| expressing his 


conviction that 
neither the nations of the world 


from the enemy. For that reason, nor their armies are seeking an-+ 
I am not in favor of relinquishing |other war, was entirely in har- 


mony with the principles and pur- 
poses of the Charter. His message 
came as a reassuring note in the 
midst of the confusion and the 
misunderstandings which have 


vided we can do so without jeop- | arisen during the past few months, 


Even more important are the 
reports that Russian troops are 
withdrawing from Iran. I inter- 
pret this action as a real victory 
for the United Nations and for the 
impelling force of world public 
opinion. It is a hopeful augury 
that the Organization may emerge 
from its first serious test with in- 
creased prestige and power. 


Russia’s Withdrawal Action 


Yesterday (March 29) the Rus- 
sian delegate left the United Na- 
tions Security Council with the 
statement that Russia could not 
take part in the Iranian-Russian 
dispute unless debate were post~ 
poned until April 10. This action 
does not mean that Russia with- 
draws from the Council meet- 
ing. It is said that it will return 
today. In any event Russia must 
not withdraw. Russia cannot de- 
fy the public opinion of the 
World. Russia cannot defy the 
United Nations, of which it is a 
member and to whose Charter it 
has subscribed. There is no iso- 
lation to which a nation can with- 
draw that is impervious to the 
force of world opinion. There is 
is no power that can withstand 
the impartial and conscientious 
judgment of peace-loving nations 
in their noble quest for World 
Peace. 

Regardless of Russia’s presence 
or absence, the United Nations 
will go forward on its career of 
service to mankind. Russia was 
gallant on the battlefield—she was 
not a deserter in war. She must 
be gallant in the cause of peace— 
she must not be a deserter from 


the Charter. 


Townsend, Graff & Co. 


In New Location 

Townsend, Graff & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce the removal of 
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(Continued from page 1783) 
no intention of defending all of 
the equities recording sensational 
gains. The point we want to em- 
phasize, however, is that the 
prices at which stocks sold on cer- 
tain previous occasions have no 
bearing whatsoever as wo their 
present intrinsic merit. Stocks sell 
at different levels at different 
times because of different condi- 
tions. The fact that St. Paul Gold 
5s due 1975 sold at 4 in 1940 and 
are now selling at the equivalent 
of 125, or that Standard Gas & 
Electric $7 Preferred stock in 1942 
sold at 6 and now sells at 140, or 
that Raytheon in 1937 sold at 50 
cents and now sells at 26, or that 
/Radio in 1929 sold at 114.and now 
sells at around 15 may be interest- 
ing, but nevertheless irrelevant in 
reaching a decision as to whether 
to buy, sell or hold. 

. The important fact to realize is 
that the test of the value of a 
stock is not the historical one of 
where it sold or what it earned 
in 1929 or 1937 or 1940 or 1942, or 
even 1945, but rather what the 
selling price is in relation to cur- 
rent and prospective earning 
power. 

_ The essence of successful specu- 
lation is not only a correct apprai- 
sal of the present situation but of 
the visible future—and it should 
not be forgotten for a minute that 
every investment is a speculation 
although, of course, there are 
varying degrees. 


How Pin-Sticking Selections 
Work 


Granting that the broad under- 
lying market trend remains up- 
ward there is no assurance that 
selection of stocks by the pin- 
sticking method will produce sat- 
isfactory results from here on. 

' As a matter of fact, while the 
latter stages of all bull markets 
characteristically show the widest 
advances, these are not indiscrim- 
inate by any means, as we shall 
demonstrate. For instance, it was 
possible to have held stocks after 
1927 and, despite the swift uprush 









































in the following year or two, to 
have sold at a loss at the top of | 
the market in 1929. To be speci- | 
fic, a price index of woolen goods | 
common stocks hit a high of 305 | 
in 1927 but the best price reached 
in 1929 was 218. Likewise an in-| 
dex of rayon and silk shares | 
touched 342 in 1927 but reached a | 
peak of only 320 in 1929. Nu-| 
merous other similar situations we | 
might mention would include cot- | 
ton goods, leather, shipbuilding, | 
coal. Even a price index of the} 
popular tobacco shares at the | 
peak in 1929 reached only 118 vs. | 
118 in 1927. All of this was going 
on while the Dow Jones industrial 
index advanced from a 1927 high 
of 202 to a 1929 high of 381, or 
about 179 points. 

The foregoing should not be 
construed as indicating that his- 
tory is going to repeat in detail. | 
We are not predicting that the 
same groups will perform in the 
same manner—as a matter of fact 
we think that things this time 
will have a somewhat different 
twist. Be that as it may, the point 
we want to emphasize is that 
eternal vigilance is the price of 
investment security. 


Short and Long Boom Industries 


At the present time “sellers” 
markets exist for practically all 
kinds of goods. To repeat what 
we have pointed out before, ‘“sell- 
ers” markets mean good volume 
and good profit margins and, in 
turn, large dollar earnings and 
large dividends, while “buyers” 
markets mean intense competi- 
tion and restricted profit mar- 
gins and, in turn, lower earnings 
and lower dividends for many 
companies. 

Some months ago we classified 
herein various industries accord- 
ing to the probable duration of 
present “sellers” markets. During 
the past week Standard & Poor’s | 
published an interesting study 
showing in rough measure the 
improbable duration of the postwar 





















































































































































boom in various irf@tfstries. For, 
instance, the study estimates the | 
boom in textiles and apparel in- 
dustry will last about 18 months, 
electrical equipment from one to 
two years, tires two years, office | 
equipment three years, farm) 
equipment three years, automobile | 
and automobile parts. three years, | 
and building ten years. These are 
the so-called deferred-demand 
industries and will furnish the| 
greatest impetus to the post-war 
boom. Profits will be large while 
the boom is on, but when the de- 
ferred demand has been met there 
will be intense and perhaps even 
dangerous competition. 

Other industries are classified 
into other distinct categories, such 
as the growth industries, includ- 
ing, aircraft, air transportation, 
chemicals, cigarettes, petroleum, 
and utilities, which over a longer 
term may be expected to reflect in 
greater or lesser degree the cycli- 
cal impulses of other industries. 
Then there are those industries 
in which deferred demand cannot 
accumulate and which therefore 
have been forced to operate at 
levels lower than their markets 
could support. Such industries in- 
clude beverage, finance, gold min- 
ing, paper, printing and publish- 
ing, retail trade, and sugar. Vol- 
ume expansion in these industries 
will also contribute to the boom. 
Another group is classified as 
those industries which will benefit 
from the deferred demand indus- 
tries and may be expected to move 
more or less in harmony with 
over-all industrial activity. These 
industries include brewing and 
distilling, coal, container, drugs, 
foods, leather, machinery, metals, 
motion pictures, railroads, ship- 
ping and shipbuilding, and steel. 

Balancing the short - boom 
against the long-boom and growth 
industries and by adjusting nor- 
mal replacement expectations and 
the accumulation of savings and 








increase in population, one arrives 
at the conclusion that the general 


Current Chills and Market Outlook 


boom should last approximately 
three years. Be that as it may, a 
warning to look out for the short- 
boom equities may not be amiss, 
even though it may be premature 
just now. 


What's Coming 


Article 102 of the Revenue Act, 
providing severe tax penalties for 
corporations failing to pay out a 
substantial part of their earnings 
in dividends, we venture to say, 
will produce more or less startling 
developments later in the year. 

The law states that returns 
filed by the following classes of 
corporations will be given close 
attention to determine whether 
Section 102 is applicable: Corpor- 
ations which have not distributed 
at least 70% of their earnings as 
taxable dividends; corporations 
which have invested earnings in 
securities or other properties un- 
related to their normal business 
activities; corporations which have 
advanced sums to officers or 
shareholders in the form of loans 
out of undistributed profits or sur- 
plus from which taxable dividends 
might have been declared; cor- 
porations the distributions of 
which, while exceeding 70% of 
their earnings, appear to be inade- 
quate when considered in con- 
nection with the nature of the 
business or the financial position 
of the corporation or corporations 
with accumulations of cash ior 
other quick assets which appear 
to be beyond the reasonable needs 
of the business. 

The foregoing will ultimately 
have quite a pronounced effect on 
some dividends—in fact, many 
stocks, such as Pfizer, McCrory, 
McLellan and many others which 
seem very high on the basis of 
last year’s dividends, are really 
being purchased on a very liberal 
future income basis, to say noth- 
ing of the future income basis on 
which some of the non-dividend 
paying stocks, such as Willys- 
Overland, are being bought. 








American Nat’! Bank 
Of Miami Acquires 
First Nat'l of Miami 


First National Bank of Miami 
and three affiliates taken over by 
Reynolds of American National. 

The sale of the First National 
Bank of Miami, Fla. and its three 
affiliates to Wiley R. Reynolds, 
Chairman of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Miami, was an- 
nounced on April 2 by E. C. 
Romfh, pioneer Miami banker 


|and former Mayor, who said he 


was retiring from business. As- 
sociated Press advices from 
Miami, Fla. April 2, appearing in 
the New York “Times” of April 
3, from which we quote, also 
said: 

The First National group in- 
cludes the First Trust Company 
of Miami, the Little River Bank 
and Trust Company and the Coral 
Gables First National Bank. De- 
posits in the First National Bank 
exceeded $100,000,000 on Dec. 31. 





Stephen Merselis Dies 

Stephen Merselis, Comptroller 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., 23 Wall 
Street, New York, when it was a 
private banking house, died at 
his home in Passaic, .N. J., on 
March 28. He was 78 years of 
age. In reporting his death spe- 
cial advices from Passaic to the 
New York “Herald Tribune” said: 

“Mr. Merselis retired in 1937, 
three years before the firm was 
incorporated as J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Inc. He joined J. P. Morgan 
in 1912 and became Comptroller 
in March, 1931. 

“He was a member of the 
Passaic City Club, a former di- 
rector of the Passaic National 
Bank and Trust Company, a for- 
mer member of the Board of 
Governors of the Passaic General 
Hospital and former treasurer of 
the Lying-in Hospital in New 
York. 


Irving Galpeer Quits 
SEC to Join Law Firm 


Irving J. Galpeer has an- 
nounced his resignation as As- 
sistant Regional Administrator of 
the New York office of the Se- 
curities and 
Exchange 
Commissi o n, 
to become a 
partner of the 
law firm of 
o8.2.2 1. 
Schneider, 
Kimmel and 
Galpeer. 

Mr. Galpeer, 
graduate of 
Harvard Col- 
lege in 1930 
and Harvard 
Law School 
in 1933, where 
he was an 
Editor on the 
“Harvard 
Law Review,” 
joined the 
SEC in November, 1935. As an 
attorney on the staff he handled 
many of its important litigations 
and investigations, including the 
well known case of McKesson & 
Robbins, whose President at the 
time was Philip M. Musica under 
the assumed name of F. Donald 
Coster. 

In December, 1942, Mr. Gal- 
peer was appointed Chief At- 
torney in Charge of Enforcement 
at the New York office, and in 
May, 1945 he was appointed As- 
sistant Regional Administrator. 
+During the war he helped esta- 
blish the SEC’s Economic War- 
fare Unit and for a time was in 
charge of its liaison office in 
Washington, D. C. 

In making public Mr. Galpeer’s 
resignation, Mr. Peter T. Byrne, 
Regional Administrator, com- 
mended Mr. Galpeer on his ex- 


cellent and loyal service to the 





Irving J. Galpeer 





SEC, and wished him every suc- 
cess in his new undertaking. 
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Canadian Securities 











By BRUCE WILLIAMS 











What is the status of an unregistered Canadian internal bond 


held in this country? 


In the first place such a security can not be 


exported to Canada and it is thus divorced from its natural market. 
Furthermore, as it is a Canadian dollar obligation it is also not a 
natural security when traded in this country, and the exchange risk 


can not be hedged in the foreign exchange market. 
its liquidation value depends on® 
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| its income return as a 


Consequently 





permanent 


| investment. 
| The demand however for these 
securities has been largely based 
on the expectation of an early 
| return of the Canadian dollar to 
| its old parity. This supposition 
| appeared vrey logical when it was 
| thought that Canada had tem- 
| porarily established her currency 
| at a 10% discount only as a war- 
| time measure, and that almost 
| immediately after the war the 
Dominion would restore the old 
parity. 

Today however it seems very 
evident that Canada will not risk 
unsettling the hard-earned bal- 
ance of her economy until world 
conditions become decidedly more 
established. The Canadian dollar 
has always had to preserve a 
somewhat precarious balance be- 
tween the U. S. dollar and ster- 
ling, and now more than ever with 
its even greater stake in world 
trade the Dominion will not jeop- 
ardize its current favorable posi- 
tion. 

Even in the light of the un- 
expected event of an upward re- 
| valuation of the Canadian dollar 
what would be the effect of a 
change in the official rate in Can- 
ada on the market situation of an 
unregistered Canadian internal 
bond? 


| The market for free funds 
would no doubt initially improve 
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| position in Canadian internal 
| bonds was largely established for 
| this very event, the previous best 
| buyers would automatically be- 
| come the best sellers. Therefore, 
it is likely that even the holders 
of registered internals will meet 
| considerable competition in their 
_efforts to liquidate profitably. It 
| is very unlikely that the Canadian 
| authorities will immediately lift 
the exchange restrictions to per- 
mit external access to the official 
market and their recent action in 
removing the registration privi- 
lege suggests a contrary attitude 


further divorcement of the ex- 
ternal from the internal market. 
The position of the unregistered 
bond is even less favorable as 
there is no question of its sever- 
ance from any association with 


| the market in Canada. 


During the past week the high 


| grade external market continued 


very firm but there was little ac- 


_ tivity in view of the scarcity of 


| supply. 


Albertas were dull and 


| quotations were slightly lower. 


The internal section was inactive 


| and free funds eased slightly to 
|95/16%. 


| 


A recent interesting develop- 


' ment in the domestic market was 


_the issuance by -the Province of | 


| 


British Columbia of 20 year 254% 
bonds which were sold at a small 
premium. Thus a province has 
forestalled the Dominion in being 
the first to sell a long term public 


with the possibility of temporarily | 


timates of a 254% coupon on the | 


next Government loan in the fall 
will probably be revised down- 
wards. 

With regard to the immediate 
market outlook everything points 
to a continuance of strength in 
the high grade externals. Albertas 


| are likely to remain a dull feature 


but Saskatchewans should be fa- 
vorably affected by the settlement 
of the “Seed-grain Case.” The 
internal bond section is likely to 
continue in the doldrums and cau- 
tion should still be exercised in 
taking extended commitments. 


— 


First Southwest Co. 
Formed in Texas 


DALLAS, TEX. — Announce- 
ment is made of the formation of 
the First Southwest Company to 
engage in investment banking as 
originators, underwriters, dis- 
tributors and dealers in municipal 
and corporation securities. Offices 
will be maintained in the Mer- 
cantile Bank Building, Dallas, and 
in the Fort Worth National Bank 
Building, in Ft. Worth. 


Principals of the firm are Wil- 
liam C. Jackson, Jr., recently in 
the U. S. Navy, and prior thereto 
of Callihan & Jackson; Thomas 
Beckett, Jr., formerly a principal 
of Beckett, Gilbert & Co.; Winton 
A. Jackson; James F. Jacquest, 
previously an officer of Dallas 
Rupe & Son; and William P. 
Smallwood, proprietor of Small- 
wood and Company of Ft. Worth, 
who has recently been on war 
duty. 


Charles E. Bailey Co. 
To Open in Detroit 


DETROIT, MICH.—Charles E. 
Bailey & Co. has been formed 
with offices in the Penobscot 
Building to engage in the invest- 
ment business. Officers are 
Charles E. Bailey, President, and 
Nathan Z. Greenhouse, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Both were former- 
ly associated with Smith, Hague 
& Co. 

The new firm, which will hold 
membership on the Detroit Stock 
Exchange, will conduct a -gener- 
al investment banking business 
dealing in stocks and _. bonds, 
specializing in Michigan securi- 
ties. 


Bailey & Gately Are 
Dayton Haigney Officers 


BOSTON, MASS. — Dayton 


|Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 


! 





is now doing business as a cor- 
poration, with Dayton P. Haigney, 
formerly proprietor, as President 
and Treasurer. Benjamin Bailey, 
who has been with the firm for 
some years in charge of the bond 
department, is Vice-President; 
and William J. Gately, formerly 
Compiroller, is Assistant Trea- 
surer. 


rw $$$ $$ $ 


New Proprietorship 
STOCKTON, CALIF. — Otto E. 
Sandman is now sole proprietor 
of Holmes & Sandman, Bank of 
America Building. He was for- 
merly a partner in the firm with 


issue below the 3% level, and es- Horace T. Holmes. 


Our Trade Outlook 
In South Africa 


(Continued from page 1785) 


We do not wish to create the 
impression that gold and diamond 
mining dwindled to insignificant 
proportions after 1910. Nor would 
we convey the idea that their in- 
fluence upon the development of 
the region thereafter was incon- 
sequential. However, to appre- 
ciate the present-day situation in 
this market and to weigh its pros- 
pect for us, we must take into 
consideration the struggle between 
the mineral and non-mineral in- 
terests and their inter-relations. 

Whereas the gold output con- 
centrated largely in the world- 
famous Witwatersrand field on 
the %6,000-foot plateau of the 
Transvaal at first amounted to 
about 3,000,000 ounces annually, 
it has reached practically 12,000,- 
000 fine ounces in recent years 
In value, this impressive produc- 
tion has amounted to nearly 90% 
of the total mineral output. In 
fact, the importance of the posi- 
tion of gold throughout the life of 
the colony may be observed in 
production figures for the entire 
period. These show the value of 
gold to have equalled 75% of the 
total value of the major minerals 
mined. Its value also was nearly 
five times the total value of dia- 
monds. We have not included 
manufactures in these comparisons 
because until quite recently they 
have been of little significance. 
We shall have more to say about 
them later. 

While gold production with oc- 
casional exceptions has increased 
since 1910, the diamond output 
has declined. In 1936 the volume 
in carats was roughly only 10% 
of that in 1910 and the value about 
25%. In 1936, this latter value, 
compared with the total value of 
the mineral output, ranked a very 
poor third to gold, with a ratio 
totaling only 2.4%, compared with 
89.8% for gold. The value of the 
coal output was greater than for 
diamonds, representing 4.5% of 
that for all minerals. 

The gold mining industry em- 
ploys over 400,000 persons and 
contributes to the maintenance of 
perhaps 4,000,000 persons or very 
nearly one-half the population. 
The Union of South Africa had 
the distinction during the war of 
declaring gold an essential rather 
than a luxury. For had gold min- 
ing been stopped the nation would 
certainly have collapsed. The 
number of workers employed in 
the diamond industry today com- 
pared with the gold mining in- 
dustry is about 25,000 to 30,000. 
Competition from the Belgian 
Congo, Angola and other parts of 
Africa has been quite severe. 

Diamonds, such as have been 
mined in the Union, have been of 
the precious stone variety and 
therefore essentially luxuries. 
Like most luxuries they have 
faced an uncertain and varying 
market. Hence it is not surprising 
to find that investors in the dia- 
mond industry have always flirted 
with a somewnat hazardous busi- 
ness and have experienced all the 
joys and travail that accompany 
this type of sensitive economic ac- 
tivity. The practical world monop- 


oly enjoyed by South Africa back 
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in the early 20th Century has now 
disappeared. In pre-World War 
II days production had fallen to 
10 to 12% of the world total. Dia~ 
mond deposits are still abundant 
but mining is restricted by the 
Government in an effort to main- 
tain prices. Incidentally, since the 
United States has been the pri- 
mary market for these diamonds, 
the vicissitudes of the diamond- 
mining industry in the Union 
show a very close correlation with 
business variations in our coun- 
try. 
Diamonds and Gold, 
The Economic Backbone 


In spite of the variability of the 
gold and diamond industries, they 
must be recognized as still con~ 
stituting the economic backbone 
of the Union. They have been 
and are important not alone for 
the value of their own production 
but for their attraction of other 
industries essential to supply their 
respective needs. But gold above 
all still “pays the way” for the 
Union. Before leaving our con- 
sideration of minerals we should 
note that in addition to gold and 
diamonds, small quantities of cop<- 
per, asbestos, manganese ore, 
chrome ore, platinum, silver and 
tin are mined, as showing in the 
following table: 


Mineral Production According te 
Value £’s (000) in 1936 


eR Sc seal, 
Platinum 
Chrome Ore 


Manganese Ore 


Mineral production has stimu- 
lated the development of a Yrail- 
road network and a few miles of 
improved roads. The national 
Government derives the greater 
part of its revenues from the 
products of the mines and affili- 
ated activities. However, it is not 
without significance that indus-~ 
trial growth has been aided by 
tariffs. The local high cost of 
production as well as _ limited 
facilities could not withstand com- 
petition with commodities which 
would otherwise have been im- 
ported. Among these industrial 
products may be listed clothing 
and textiles, leather products, 
ceramics, wood products includ- 
ing furniture, vehicles, books and 
printing. In consequence, the kinds 
of manufactured goods imported 
in increasing quantities have been 
luxuries, motor vehicles, electrical 
equipment. the latter two mostly 
from the United States, clothing 
and cotton piece goods, iron and 
steel products (largely machinery) 
and a miscellany of many other 
items which a frontier country 
has little or no time to produce 
or is unable to produce owing to 
the lack of certain raw materials, 


Agriculture 


The many uncertainties asso~ 
ciated with the mineral industries 
might cause one to suppose that 
agriculture would attract increas- 
ing interest. The fact is that it 
has, but unfortunately for the 
people of the Union the climate 
and soils are not everywhere fa- 
vorable to a lrage development or 
even a stable one. Then, too, the 
non-Europeans who far outnum- 
ber the Europeans are rather 
primitive farmers. Nearly 80% 
of the non-Europeans are classi- 
fied as rural, numbering nearly 
six millions, whereas only 35% of 
the Europeans are recorded as 
rural, numbering just under 700, 
000, Due to much mal-adminis 
tration and oppression by the 
|Government, the natives have 
' farmed largely upon a mere sub 
sistence basis which in turn has 
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provided a life of alternating 
famine and survival and a rather 
wretched existence generally. On 
the whole the native is a good 
worker properly instructed and 
given the opportunity to work. He 
could prove an asset to the coun- 
try both as a producer and con- 
sumer and thereby add to the 
wealth of the nation, but thus far 
the Europeans who dominate the 
scene do not see fit to allow of 
this transformation. The setting 
is not unfamiliar. It is common 
to most other parts of the world 
where white man and black com- 
pete. 

The primary plant crop produc- 
tion focusses upon corn, wheat, 
potatoes, tobacco; oats, citrus 
fruits, the vine, peanuts and wat- 
tle bark. Corn production is far 
ahead of wheat and becoming in- 
creasingly important in the na- 
tion] economy. Cotton, sugar cane 
and tea are steadily expanding. 
Pastoral activities hold an impor- 
tnt position too. In fact, South 
African agriculture is often inter- 
preted as largely pastoral. Cattle, 
swine, and sheep production are 
important but like other crops are 
not yet adequately supported al- 
though encouraged by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as de- 
serving of increased concentration 
of effort. 

Leaders in the Department of 
Agriculture have for some time 
directed public attention to bad 
farming procedures such as burn- 
ing of pastures to increase soil 
fertility, inadequate weed eradi- 
cation, methods permitting of ex- 
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i) cessive erosion and overstocking 
ef the land. Lack of funds has 
5 handicapped this division of the 
) Government from putting into ef- 
5 fect all the projects it would like 
5 to have introduced. Even so, the 
7 Government has estimated that 
5 only about 15% of the land can 
5 ever be cultivated, most of it be- 
5 ing more suited for pastoral farm- 
8 ing. In fact, the unsatisfactory 
5 status of agriculture has led the 
Government to provide bounties 
” on food production, more espe- 
i cially on corn. 
f We note the agricultural situa- 
il tion because it has a bearing upon 
c | the standard of living of the peo- 
va |} ples both in rural and urban 
i | areas, upon industrial develop- 
ot | ments and consequently upon the 
~ | nation’s import and export activ- 
iy | ity. With nearly two-thirds of 
of the total population engaged in 
a agriculture, they produce only 
h one-eighth of the national income. 
= Manufacturing Industries 
al i Manufacturing industries have 
1g | gone forward rather vigorously 
S, | since the depth of the worldwide 
i~ depression, although they had 
1d | done very well from 1914 to 1929. 
ds | In 1934 a steel mill was opened in 
act | Pretoria, fostered by the national 
on | Government, marking a distinct 
al | advance in this field. Other in- 
ly dustries are chemicals, textiles, 
ng furniture, leather goods, ceramic 
nd and food products, as well as 
y) Many secondary ones, at least in 
er point of quantity of goods pro- 
4 duced. By 1936 over 300,000 per- 





s0ns weer employed in all indus- 
tries. This number is less than 
the total employed in the mines, 
indicating something of the con- 
tinued dominant position of the 
mineral industries. Nevertheless, 
it is a figure whose curve is mov- 
ing upward at an accelerated rate. 
The Union has endeavored to 
stimulate manufacturing by the 
standard practice of protective 
tariffs, sometimes to the imme- 
diate disadvantage of the mass of 
people because many items could 
be imported for less money than 
they can be produced and sold at 
home, The natives, whose weekly 
income is only a few dollars, can 
buy few of these goods. 

Of the total merchandise trade, 
the United States businessman 
did pretty well by way of selling 
the Union. He sold her about 20% 
of her imports, ranking next after 
the United Kingdom, which sold 
between 40 to 50%. Germany 
\supplied about 5%. On the other 
‘hand, we absorbed little of South 
Africa’s' production, taking less 
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than 4% of her exports, whereas, to us. 


We have bought, in addi- 


the United Kingdom took about ' tion to these items, wool, asbestos, 


40% and Germany 8 to 13%. 
Outlook for U. S. Exports 


| 
} 


} 


chrome ore and a few other com- 
modities, but all in small quan- 
tity. In fact, our imports in 1936 


Naturally we ask what is the totaled only about $5,000,000 and 
outlook for increasing our sales to| in 1937 just passed the $6,000,000 


the Union of South Africa? 


We | level. On the other hand we ship- 


have supplied a considerable Va- | ped to the Union in 1936. $78,000, - 


riety of goods, but mostly automo- 


machinery and apparatus, 


| 000 


biles and parts, electrical goods, | "early $98,000,000 worth. 
iron | amounts are by no means negli- 


of merchandise and in 1937 
These 


and steel products more particu-| gible and apparently can be in- 
larly sheets and plates, chemicals, | creased as we enter a new period 


lumber, gasoline, lubricating and | of perhaps less competition from | 


other oils, clothing and food stuffs. 
All of these were competitive 
products with those of the United 
Kingdom and Germany. We ought 
to be able to replace Germany in 
part. What we can do in competi- 
tion with the Empire preferential 
tariff enjoyed by England is less 
certain. Of course if this arrange- 
ment is removed in exchange for 
the proposed loan te Great Brit- 
ain, we may be able to increase 
our sales at the expense of the 
United Kingdom. We can 
ignore a sentimental preference 
in the Union for British goods. On 
the other hand we should not fail 
to recognize a growing spirit of 
goodwill toward us and a recogni- 
tion among many if not all of the 
people, of the worth of ‘“Ameri- 
can” goods. Furthermore, the 
Afrikaners, supporters of the Na- 
tionalist movement, according to 
some observers, are showing a 
strong inclination toward United 
Staets products as a means to de- 
feat British Commercial Imperial- 
ism, which they interpret as 
merely a form of political im- 
perialism. 
Unfortunately, South Africa 
does not offer much for our con- 
sumption. Diamonds, gold of 
course if we want still more than 
we have, angora hair, wattle bark, 
sheepskins and perhaps a few 
odds and ends in native handcraft, 
are about the only items unique 
to the region which might appeal 


not | 


Foster & Marshall 
Opens Spokane Branch 


| SEATTLE, WASH.—Foster & 
|Marshall, New York Stock Ex- 


| 


|change members, opened a new | 


| branch office in Spokane, April 1. 
|The 


‘ing in Spokane. Albert O. Foster, 
| senior parter of the firm, is Pres- 
|ident of the Seattle Bond Traders’ 
Club. Other general partners are 


George W. Marshall, L. Brooks 


| England, and certainly less from} Ragen and James C. Robinson. 


| 


Germany and Japan, Our much 
vaunted sales ability, clever ad- 


|vertising and originality may also 





make an effective sales appeal to 
a people still possessing something 
of the frontier progressive spirit. 
Progress in manufacturing indus- 
tries which should increase pur- 
chasing power might be expected 
to add to the size of the market. 
There is hope that Government 
unsettlement often involving arbi- 
trary controls in the past, may 
move toward a stage of greater 
stability and of certainty. While 


all of these things may provide | 


an improved outlet for the goods 
of many United States manufac- 
turers, we need to recognize that 
the advance will be slow so long 
as the mineral industries, and gold 
in particular, dominate the life of 
the nation. Furthermore, we shali 
have to try to find more products 
of the Union to buy what we now 
import, in greater quantities. We 
need not balance our trade in 
merchandise but we need to bring 
our exports and imports into 
somewhat better alignment. That 
obviously will not be easy. 


|Mr. Robinson will manage the 


| The firm also has branches in | 


| Portland and Eugene, Ore. 


‘J. Kirk Milnor With 
Mellon Securities 


| Melion Securities Corp., 2 Wall 
Street, New York City, announce 
|that J. Kirk Milnor has become 
|associated with them in their 
|municipal bond department. In 
|the past Mr. Milnor was Manager 
'of the trading department of the 
|New York office of Van Deventer 
|Bros., and conducted his own in- 
vestment business in New York 
City. 


Reed Re-Elected Director 


Of Nat’! Sec. & Research 
MUST MUTUAL Fd Page 

National. Securities & Research 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, announces that Francis 
C. Reed has been re-elected a 
director of the corporation. Mr. 
Reed resumes the practice of law 
as a partner in the firm of 
Hughes, Hubbard & Ewing after 
serving over three years as 
Colonel on the War Department 
General Staff.” 











new office and boardroom | 
| will be located in the Title Build- | 


‘Edmund Brown, Jr. Now 





| Business 
| Man’s 


Bookshelf 




















| INDUSTRIALIZATION AND 


| FOREIGN TRADE—Series of the 


| League of Nations Publications 
| (II. Economic and Financial 1945, 


new Spokane branch temporarily. | 1!-4-10) — Columbia 


University 
| Press, New York, N. Y.—paper. 

| SHOULD STATE UNEMPLOY- 
|'MENT INSURANCE BE FED- 
ERALIZED? — Herman Gray — 
|'American Enterprise Association, 
Inc., 4 East 41st Street, New York 
17, N. Y.—paper—50¢ 


WINGS OVER AMERICA, The 
Future of Air Power — John 
Stuart—Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 114—Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. or Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association of America, Ine. 
610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.—paper—10¢ 














With Clark, Dodge Go.: 


Clark,. Dodge & Co., 61 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Edmund Brown, Jr. 
has become associated with the 
firm. Mr. Brown who has a 
Ph. D. degree from Columbia 
University, has been with Leh- 
man Corporation since 1929, do- 
ing investment and industrial 
research, and for the last five 
ys has been a- Vice-President 
of that organization. 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of this Stock for sale, or as an 
Offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 


Publicker Industries Inc. 


Common Stock. 


($5 Par Value) 


| Price $23 


Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such dealers participate 
ing in this issue as-may legally offer this stook under the securities laws of such States 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Central Republic Company 


(Incorporated) 


The First Boston Corporation 


Hornblower & Weeks 
Hallgarten & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Drexel & Co. 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 

















This Dealer Is Looking Ahead 


Those who can remember what happened in 1929 and again in 
1937, are aware that it is not so important where you are today, but 
where you are likely to be several years from now. Many a fellow 
who counted his assets up, and smiled in satisfaction at the top of 
some of the memorable market sprees of the past, lived to see the 
day when he was glad to have a few customers, on whom he could 


count for some orders and some commissions. hat 
Were they the “free riders,” the “quick turn- 


customers were they 


And what kind of 


ers,” and the “get me rich quick” boys? No, they were the kind of 
security buyers that were more interested in the old fashioned tri- 
umvirate, that all of us learned about years ago—SAFETY OF PRIN- 
CIPAL, INCOME, AND MARKETABILITY IN KEEPING WITH THE 
NEEDS OF THE INVESTOR. They were the kind of people that 
were not interested in watching the market every other minute of 


the day. 


And the woods are full of this type of security buyer—even to- 
day. All you have to do is to go after them. The investment trusts 
are proving, through sales running into the hundreds of millions, 
that people will buy securities for income today. The savings banks 


are loaded with cash. Most of it is earning not over 1%%. 


Even a 


four percent return looks high when measured against such a low 
yield. Of course, people in the higher income brackets are not inter- 


ested in income. 


That is only natural under today’s penalizing tax 


laws which lay an inordinate burden upon those who have large 


incomes. 


But there are more investors with sums ranging from $3,000 to 
$10,000 seeking investment today than any other time that we can 
recollect. Mortgages are being repaid, frozen real estate is thawing 
out, and this too is piling up cash for investment. 

One dealer in a northern city in New York state, decided to find 
a method of uncovering some of this income seeking cash. First, he 
hired two new salesmen. He gave them enough small accounts of 
his own so that at the beginning they were able to get into produc- 
tion promptly. Next he. secured a list of BUSINESS and PROFES- 
SIONAL women who are reputed to have incomes of $2,500 per year 
and above. He also acquired another prospect list of several thou- 
sand persons in his community that had an annual income of $7,500 


and above. 


He devised an attractive printed card that folded over and could 


be mailed by using one cent pre-cancelled ‘stamps. 


This card had a 


perforated return that the recipient could use for reply. The offering 
was based upon INCOME. A strong local company, that was well 
known to everyone in that city was briefly described, and the oppor- 
tunity for securing four percent return was emphasized by contrast- 
ing this income return with prevailing interest rates of about 144%. 
The new salesmen are beginning to do business because they are 
working the leads that have been brought in by this mail campaign. 
This dealer is building his business the right way. He is adding 
sr-2ll investors that are primarily concerned with getting a fair 
return on their investments. They are the kind of clients that you 
cen count on in bear markets—they aren’t watching the world go to 
h-des on a tieker tape. What they wart to know is where is my 
dividend check; and as long as they get it THEY’RE HAPPY. 





Western Development 
Gorp. Open in N. Y. 


Announcement is made of the 
formation of Western Develop- 
ment Corp. to deal in investment 
securities from offices at 120 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Sidney H. Fischer, formerly 
with Strauss Bros., is associated 
with the firm as manager of the 
trading department. 





J. Lee Peeler Forms 
Own Firm in Durham 


DURHAM, N. C.—J. Lee Peeler 
has formed J. Lee Peeler & Co., 
Inc., with offices in the Trust 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Mr. Peeler, who will be 
President and Treasurer of the 
new organization, was formerly 
an officer of the First Securities 
Corporation. 











Mary Lee Candies, Inc. 


Common Stock | 


Prospectus on request 


HERRICK,WADDELL & Co., INC. 


55 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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American Fruit Growers Inc., Com. ; 
Arden Farms Co., Pfd. & Com. 
Fullerton Oil Co., Com. 


Wasenseller E Durst, Inc. 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


626 SO. SPRING ST. TRINITY 5761 
LOS ANGELES 14 
Teletype: LA 68 


Market Quotations and information on all California Securities 


ee 








Lion Oil Common 
Offered by Blyth & Co. 


An underwriting group headed 
by Blyth & Co., Inc. offered to 
the public April 3 150,000 shares 
of Lion Oil Co. common stock at 
$34 per share. Of the proceeds 
from the sale, the company ex- 
pects to spend approximately $1,- 
250,000 in the construction of a 
still at its refinery at El Dorado, 
Arkansas, for the manufacture of 
petroleum products by catalytic 
cracking and treating by the use 
of the Houdry Process. The re- 
mainder of the proceeds, with 
treasury funds, will be used for 
expansion of drilling and ex- 
ploration activities. Lion Oil Co. 
is engaged in the production, 
purchase, sale, transportation and 
refining of crude oil and its prod- 
ucts. Crude oil is produced in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas. The Ark- 
ansas production is run to the 
company’s refinery through its 
own pipe line system. 

Gross operating income of Lion 
Oil Co. in 1945 amounted to 
$22,963,713 and net profit was 
$1,670,689. The company paid div- 
idends on the common stock 
amounting to $1.40 per share in 
1945 and for several prior years 
dividends were paid at the rate 
of $1 per share annually. 


Bradford Eyman With 
The Marshall Company 


«Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Bradford 
Eyman has become associated 
with the Marshall Co., 762 North 
Water St. Mr. Eyman has re- 
cently been engaged in the man- 
ufacturing industry. In the past 
he was with Wm. P. Harper & 
Son & Co. of Seattle and was an 
officer of Patten, Eyman & Co. in 
Seattle. Prior thereto he was 
with Drumheller, Ehrlichman & 
White. 

John A. Ejifert, previously with 
A. C. Allyn & Co., has also joined 
the firm’s staff. 


New Bond, Maizeny 


Partnership Formed 

As of April 11th, a new partner- 
ship will be formed under the 
firm name of Bond, McEnany & 
Company, with offices at 60 
Beaver Street, New York City. 
Partners will be Allan Bond, Ber- 
nard J. Conlin, Clarence A. Mill- 
ner, Benedetto Lopinto, Richard 
A. Springs, Jr., Sterling S. Beards- 
ley, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, general partners, 
and W. E, Cliff-McCulloch, lim- 
ited partner. 

Mr. Beardsley was formerly a 
partner in Hazlett, Burt & Wat- 
son; Mr. Bond in the past was a 
member of the former partnership 
of Bond, McEnany & Co. Mr. 
Springs at one time conducted his 
own investment business in New 
York City. Other members of the 
new organization were members 
of the former partnership of Bond, 
McEnany & Co. 


~ a York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: . 

Privilege of Daniel G. Condon 
to act as alternate on the floor of 


the Exchange for Henry S. Allen, 
Jr., Garvin, Bantel & Co., was 
withdrawn on March 3lst. 

Privilege of Edward Gutekunst 
to act as alternate for Harry I. 
Nicholas, Jr. of Benton & Nicholas 
was withdrawn March 3lst. 

Dana S. Lamb retired from 
partnership in Ingalls & Snyder 
March 31st. 

Interest of the late Marian B. 
Heath, limited partner in Thomas 
Marsalis & Co., ceased on Feb. 
2ist. 








Holds Manufacturers 
Reluctant to Produce 


(Continued from page 1783) 


many others are known to have 
shifted to new models and prod- 
ucts which offer better prospects 
of profits than some of their reg- 
ular lines. The distinct possibil- 
ity of further upward price ad- 
justments, im fact, is in itself an 
important hindrance at present to 
large-scale production and distri- 
bution of goods. 

At the time the war with Japan 
ended, there were widespread 
predictions that new all-time rec- 
ords in production, especially of 
consumers’ durable goods, would 
be established during 1946 be- 
cause of the greatly expanded 
productive capacity available, plus 
a considerable backlog of effec- 
tive demand. In recent weeks, 
however, many firms have low- 
ered their sights for 1946 as de- 
lays caused by strikes, material 
shortages, and labor shortages 
have become increasingly serious. 
Many businessmen in this district 
now report that this year’s pro- 
duction may not even reach the 
best prewar levels attained. in 
1941, if current industrial. uncer- 
tainty and strikes are prolonged 
much further. The farm equip- 
ment industry, for example, had 
planned a new record volume of 
farm equipment in 1946, but ma- 
jor firms now hope only to be 
able to equal 1945 output, which 
was considerably under the record 
high of 1941. Automobile manu- 
facturers, moreover, who early 
last fall believed they could at- 
tain a rate of 5 to 6 million cars 
a year by this spring, currently 
have lowered their expectations to 
3 million vehicles. 

“While businessmen continue to 
have utmost confidence in the ex- 
istence of a huge backlog of de- 
mand for many of their products, 
some’ questions are now being 
raised’ as to the ability of most 
consumers to finance more than 
one important consumer durable 
good purchase at any one time, 
especially at present and expected 
price levels. In other words, 
while most consumers may be 
anxious to own a wide variety 
of new products, including auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and appliances, 
it is highly unlikely that the bulk 
of them will be able or willing to 
finance from current income, or 
buy from accumulated savings, 
more than a very limited number 
of items at any one time. As a 
result, more attention is being 
given to the probable order in 
which these purchases will be 
made. Industries and firms which 
have the earliest production may 
have certain marked advantages 
over others in tapping the so- 
called backlog of demand, as it 
applies to any particular family 
unit. The mecessity for consumers 
to buy many goods in sequence 
rather than all at once promises 
to level off,.and probably to ex- 
tend the duration of, the backlog 
of demand as it is now viewed by 
some busintéss firms. This fore- 
shadows a return to active sales 
competition in many lines perhaps 
sooner thafi now expected.” 


Effect of Labor Disputes 


Continuing its analysis, the 
bank noteg that “Not only has 
Seventh District production de- 
clined and the number of idle 
from strikes and demobilization 
mounted since the first of the 


year, but the effects of wage- 
price-profit controversies can also 
be seen in’the financial status of 
some busiriéss firms, accumulated 
savings of Ynany individuals, and 
consumer expenditures, particu- 
larly in the industrial areas most 
seriously hit by work stoppages. 
“At the end of 1945, some four 
months after V-J Day, business 
firms in the nation and in this 
district on the average had a 





stronger liquid position than they 
did the month following V-E Day. 
This average betterment of cur- 
rent position was due in no small 
measure to the speed with which 
war contract terminations have 
been handled. A sample study of 
over 4,000 terminated contracts 
reveals, moreover, that requests 
for advance payments of any kind 
were made in less than 10% of the 
cases. T loans through the Federal 
Reserve Banks and partial pay- 
ments by the armed services have 
been available within an average 
of two weeks after application, so 
that companies have not been 
obliged to wait for actual termi- 
nations to receive cash. In addi- 
tion, in January and February of 
this year business firms in the 
nation cashed over a billion dol- 
lars in excess profits tax refund 
bonds. 


Financial Positions Weakened 


“The average improved finan- 
cial position of businesses be- 
tween June and December, 1945, 
however, should not obscure the 
fact that some companiés have be- 
haved counter to trend, particu- 
larly during the last few months. 
Companies whose financial posi- 
tion weakened after June, 1945, 


fall into two main groups, namely 
(1) those which were inherently 


weak throughout the war, and (2) 
those, mainly in metal working, 
whieh expanded considerably 
during the war and which have 
since been shrinking back to their 
prewar size. The general weaken- 
ing in financial status in the last 
few months is due largely to the 
slowing up of reconversion prog- 
ress attendant upon strikes and 
uncertainty over the Govern- 
ment’s wage -price-policy. For 
most companies the recent com- 
mon decline in current assets is 
by no means serious, but a num- 
ber have begun to experience 
some financial difficulties. Cur- 
tailed production and output for 
inventories rather than sales, 
pending reconsideration of price 
requests by OPA, have caused re- 
cent financial statements of many 
companies to show losses and a 
deteriorating current position. 


“The cushioning effect of accu- 
mulated savings upon individual 
expenditures and community bus- 
iness life during periods of work 
stoppages has been amply demon- 
strated during the current unset- 
tled phase of reconversion in the 
Seventh Federal Reserve District. 
Equally apparent, however, is the 
fact that accumulated savings, 
once used to maintain families 
and communities affected by work 
stoppages, cannot be counted upon 
later for purchases of consumers’ 
durable goods or for support dur- 
ing any future periods of unem- 
ployment. Gary, Indiana, District 
steel center, and Flint, Michigan, 
key city in the UAW-General Mo- 
tors controversy, are two impor- 
tant illustrative Seventh District 
industrial areas which have expe- 
rienced widespread strikes in 
their principal manufacturing 
plants. The steel strike extended 
28 days from Jan. 21 to Feb. 17 
for the basic metal producers, and 
is still in prograss for steel fabri- 
cators. The General Motors strike 
continued 113 days, from Nov. 22 
to March 13. Primarily because of 
accumulated savings of workers 
and their families. the extension 


of considerable credit by ‘business 
firms, and the availability of some 
funds from public and private 
sources to aid destitute workers 
and their families, general busi- 
ness activities in Gary and Flint 
have been maintained at unex- 
pectedly high levels despite the 
complete shut-down over extend- 
ed periods of basic income-pro- 
ducing plants.” 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The staterent last week by Secretary of the Treasury Vinson 
that the preferential discount rate should not be abolished at this 
‘time, bolstered a confused and jittery Government securities market. 
.. . The announcement that one of the large New York City banks 
would increase the acceptance rate from 142% to %%, was all that 
was needed earlier in the week to soften up a rather thin, in- 
‘active and uncertain market. ... Why the increase in the acceptance 
rate should have had a dampening effect on the whole Government 
market is not readily understandable. ... It only affects the short- 
term part of the market, and more particularly the large money 
centers’ deposit institutions. ... By increasing the rate by %%, the 
large commercial banks or others that may follow this policy on 
‘bankers’ acceptances will be in a position to increase their earnings 
very slightly. . 

The short-term section of the Government market has been, 
and still is, in the process of adjusting its pesition to the new 
conditions created by the Government’s debt retirement pro- 
gram and the regaining of control by the Federal Reserve Banks 
ever the money markets... . It is apparent that the minor stif- 
fening of short-term rates will affect all factors in the near term 
market, but these elements will sooner or later become adapied 
to the new developments without too much disturbance in the 
market... . 


NOT IMPORTANT 


Although the opposition of the Secretary of the Treasury to a 
change in the preferential discount rate had a good effect on the 
Goverrment securities markets, it is believed in some quarters that 
this rate could ‘be eliminated any time without causing more than 
Mery temporary uncertainty in the market... . 


The borrowings for one year or less are not large and it is 
‘very doubtful that the big banks would borrew for any great 
length of time.... 


About the only effect the abolition of this rate would have would 
be on the borrowings of brekers and dealers on Government obliga- 
tions and loans to others for carrying Government securities. ... 
The rate of these loans would no doubt be increased with the elim- 
ination of the preferential rate. .. . It would hasten the stiftening of 
short-term rates and would be beneficial mostly to banks in the large 
money centers. ... It would not have any lasting effect on long-term 
@Wates.... 


TO CONTINUE PAST POLICY 


Secretary Vinson’s reluctance to discuss the future level of in- 
terest rates and his stand thet he would rather see the suggested 
changes in reserve requirements before commenting on them, in- 
dicate no immediate change in the Treasury’s method of solving the 
debt problem and this means low interest rates and no increase in 
the debt burden. . 


While short-term rates will rise, there will not be enough 
change. 2‘ least in the immediate future, to result in an increase 
in the debt cost... . The %% certificate rate will continue to be 
used as in the past... . Long-term rates should not be affected 
by changes in the near-term rates.... 


The position that Mr. Vinson took on proposed changes in re- 
serve requirements indicates that no legislation on this subject is 
likely during 1946... . 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Reserve balances of the member banks will be reduced by the 
refunding operation and the action of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
which are egain in a position to control the money markets because 
of the debt retirement program. ... This poses the question will 
long-term rates be affected by changes in the short-term rates? ... 
With reference to the bank eligible bonds of longer maturity it 
seems as though the deposit banks will not sell obligations that show 
them a yield of 2.00% or better. .. 


There is nothing these institutions can buy to replace the 
loneer-term Governmert bonds they would sell, and the pressure 
to maintain earnings means very little liquidation of long-term 
bank eligibles by the commercial institutions... . 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


With reference to non-bank investors and their holdings of bank 
eligible intermediate- and long-term bonds the amount of liquida- 
tion of the eligibles by these owners will depend largely upon what 
the Treasury will de in the way of new offerings to ultimate in- 
vestors. ... There are still very large amounts of funds seeking 
investment and this money exceeds the available supply of secur- 
ities which, unless something is done to increase it, will result in 
higher price levels. ... 


This prebably means that non-bank investors will not be 
heavy sellers of bank eligible bonds, unless they can get very 
fancy prices for their issues or are preparing their short-term 
position for possible new fimancing by the Treasury. ... Cash 
funds will be used up first fer purchase of restricted bonds by 

_ institutional. buyers, although some very satisfactory switches 
~ni.of bank eligibles into restricted bonds, which have improved 























_«-imcome, have been and are still being made... . 


WATCH FOR WEAKNESS 


As to the restricted issues, the insurance companies and savings 
banks will not be interested in selling any of their obligations, since 
the funds they have for investment are very substantial. ... They 
are always on the lookout for buying opportunities. . . . There has 
been some liquidation recently by ultimate investors, corporations 
and speculators of restricted issues, and this selling will probably be 
more pronounced after May 15, when their positions in the bonds 
purchased in the Victory Drive become six months’ holdings. 


This could reseli in some miner price adjustment in the 
most recently issued 214s and 24s. . «. It should be a goed buy- 


lm 


ing time if any price weakness should develop in these bonds... . 
As a whole it seems as though the demand factors are greater 
than the supply factors in the long-term Government bond market 
and therefore prices for these obligations should be stable to better. 


. . . It seems as though the change in short-term rates will have no 
important effect on long-term rates... . 


-MARKET PERFORMANCE 


) The combination of a good institutional demand and small offer- 
ings have again resulted in a sensational spurt in the restricted 
bonds. .. . The full daily limit gains of 8/32nds are again in style for 
these obligations, which continue to make new all-time highs... . 
The so-called strike of institutional buyers has now given away to 
the usual scramble to buy up the available supply before prices 
move higher... . 


The extent of the rise in price and decline in yield, whether 
it be to a 2.15% basis or 2.00%, is now largely up te the institu- 
tienal buyers of these securities. ... The Treasury cannot lose 
by doing nothing and watching the show since the continued de- 
cline in yields of restricted bonds means that new financing 


when it does come along will be at a lower rate, which decreases 
the debt burden. ... 


Aside from the demand which exists for the longest bank eligible 
bond, these obligations still continue to be under pressure as non- 
bank investors move out of these securities into the ineligible 
issues... . 


Schram Galls Attention of Listed Companies 
to Listing Requirements 


President Emil Schram of the New York Stock Exchange, in 

a letter March 21 to the President of all companies with securities 
listed on the Exchange, called attention to its listing agreements, and 
in particular to one relating to “prompt publication of any action 
taken by companies with respect to dividends, the allotment of righis 
to subscribe or other rights or benefits pertaining to the ownership 
of listed securities. Mr. Schram > 
added: prompt this letter in regard to 
“I am sure you agree that when |some of the matters which are of 








such action is taken the public 
generally has the right to know 
of it at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

“As indicated in the agreements 
themselves and the accompany- 
ing guide, the Exchange inter- 
prets ‘to publish promptly’ as 
meaning an immediate release to 
the public through the press serv- 
ices by telephone or telegraph. 
Prompt notice to the Exchange is 


special interest to all listed comi- 
panies, their security holders and 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
As you are well aware, your 
Company and others listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange have 
adopted numerous policies in the 
interest of security holders and 
the investing public generally 
Many of these policies are not 
codified by any set of rules, but 
represent the application, by pro- 


also required.” 


It was stated in the New York 
“Times” of March 22 that the 
action. was prompted by delay 
early that week of the announce- 
ment by a corporation that it 
would omit the dividend on a 
particular class of its stock. 

In part Mr. Schram’s letter 
said: 

The rapidity and variety of 
events incident to the change- 
over of American industry from 
war to peace, and the conse- 
quences of this readjustment in 


gressive management of publicly 
owned companies, of the principle 
of prompt and full disclosure of 
important corporate : develop- 
ments. Somie of these policies 
have been incorporated in the 
agreements which companies 
have made with the New York 
Stock Exchange at the time of 
listing their securities. 

In view of general conditions 
today, and the resulting changes 
in financial policies on the part 
of a considerable number of listed 








dent with the return of former 
service men and I be- 
lieve it would be helpful to listed 
companies to have the enclosed 
wp-to-date copy of the current 
form of the Exchange's listing 
agreements, together with a guide 
which has been prepared to facil- 
itate the work of those in your 
organization charged with day- 
to-day relations with stockhold- 
ers and the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Schram stated that he “did 
not wish to overemphasize” any 
particular feature of the agrec- 
ments but wanted to explain par- 
ticularly that which we indicate 
further above. 


Publicker Industries 

Offering of 400,000 sh-r-~s of 
common stock ($5 par) «. Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc., was made 
April 3 by an underwriting syn- 
dicate headed by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. The 
stock was priced to the public at 
$23 per unit. The offered shares 
are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold for the account of 
certain stockholders. No pro- 
ceeds from the sale will accrue to 
the company. 

The company was incorporated 
in 1913 in Pennsylvania under the 
name Publicker-Ward Distilling 
Co. The present name was adopt- 
ed in 1945. Business of the com- 
pany may be divided into two 
principal Jlines—production. and 
distribution of industrial chemi- 
cals and the production and dis- 
tribution of alcoholic beverages 
and, in connection therewith, dis- 
tillers’ dried grains and sobubles. 
The company also is engaged in 
the shipping business through a 
subsidiary, Paco Tankers, Inc., 
and it has a 50% interest in two 
ship management companies. 

Consolidated net income of the 
company and subsidiaries for the 
year 1945 amounted*to $3,558,336, 

















companies, and, further, because 


the programs of many businesses,'of changes in personnel coinci- 


compared with $3,715,904 in the 
previous year. 
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plus accrued dividends from April 1, 1946 


Hirsch & Co. 
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This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an offering of these 
securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Doyle Manufacturing Corporation 


60 Cents Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock, 


Of the above mentioned 50,000 shares, 12,414 shares were purchased 
by holders of common stock in the exercise of their preemp- 
tive rights, leaving 37,586 shares available to the several utider- 
writers for public offering, all as summarized in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such dealers partici- 
pating in this issue as may legally offer this stock under the securities laws of such State. 
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Goverment Cooperation With Small Business 


(Continued from page 1787) 
you start beating the drums for 
any group, be sure it’s free and 
not monopoly. 

Your real self interest lies in 
working night and day at making 
our economy freer than it is to- 
day. You, along with other like- 
minded groups and all units of 
government, . should deliberately 


encourage the enterprise of the| 


many. 


You have an abiding interest in | 
the policies and actions of your | 


Government. Even the most re- 


actionary conservative agrees that | 


fiscal, taxation, tariff and mone- 
tary problems must be lodged 
with the Government and decided 
by the elected representatives of 
the people. No government can 
escape its responsibilities in these 
fields. Up to 1860 the main strug- 
gle in American politics was over 
the distribution of powers in the 
American system of government. 
‘These years were spent in consol- 
idating the constitutional system 
upon a broad democratic basis. 
From 1860 to the present the great 
debates in American politics have 
been concerned less with the form 
of government than with the 
functions of government, such as 
regulation of railroads, corpora- 
tions, money, taxes, wages, in 
short, things that affect the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people. How 
much regulation — how much 
freedom — has been the question. 
How to balance public welfare 
and individual liberty. Although 
the debate still goes on the peo- 
ple have decided that they expect 
to protect their economic freedom 
as well as their political freedom 
through their government. 


You should remember that gov- | 


ernment is you. Itisa cross-sec- 
tion of society and its composi- 


tion and conduct are likely to be. 
that of the social force and atti-| 
comes. | 
Charles E. Merriam, the distin- 


tudes from which it 
guished University of Chicago po- 
litical scientist, says, “Govern- 
ment is the oldest and in some 
ways the best tried, agency of 
mankind and whatever its tem- 


porary aberrations may be, and| 
they are many, there is no reason | 
to conclude that government can-| 


mot be kept abreast of the ad- 
vancing waves of human progress 
. - .- the aim of government is 
freedom and order.” 

You are bothered most by regu- 
Sations of government that are a 
thangover from wartime controls. 


Price and wage regulations and | 


some allocations and rationing 


remain, Even though these con- | 


trols are irksome and you may not 


\like them and think them un-, 
necessary, remember that in the 
face of violent: and, intemperate 
| opposition they have been contin- 
ued because the unusua] war con- | 
ditions that made them necessary | 
|are still present and the Congress | 
has decided up to now that they | 
are in the interest of the country. | 
| Price control will pass along with | 
‘allocations and rationing when 
supply and demand again assert) 
themselves in a normal fashion. 

It is probably fair to say that) 
|'minimum wage laws and partici- | 
|pation of government in wage 
regulation and conditions of work 
will continue because they are 
| wanted by the people. 

If monopoly and undue concen- | 
tration of economic power did not 
exist_in this country there would 
be much léss demand and need for 
regulation of business and labor. 
Big business and big labor are 
probably here to stay and because 
of their far reaching effect on the 
lives of millions of our citizens 
there is and will continue to be de- 
mand for Government interven- 
tion in their relations. The freer 
we keep businesss enterprise and 
the greater the competition, the 
less demand there will be for 
Government regulation. 


Government Regulation With Ref- 
erence to Small Business 


Such Government regulation as 
we have and what may be neces- 
sary in the future, I believe, will 
be planned and administered to 
| take into account the problems of 
| small business. A lot was learned 
'during the war. The Congress, the 
| Administration, and both major 
political parties, have declared 
themselves for policies that will 
\foster the development = and 
| growth of small business. Small 
| business has a better chance to 
grow and prosper under some 
regulation by a government re- 
sponsible to the people than it 
| would have under the regulation 
of great corporations that have no 
| responsibility to any one. If there 
| were no regulation, monopolies or 
near monopolies could decide at 
will which businesses should live 
and which should die. Govern- 
ment regulation has two sides— 
what we should strive for is a 
|reasonable balance between the 
public good and individual busi- 
|;ness freedom. As a citizen of a 
| country where responsible demo- 
‘cratic government exists, you can 
help determine what that reason- 
able balance shall be. What the 
proper balance is will vary from 








decade to decade—the only thing 
certain is change. 


Small business | 


and government must keep 


abreast of human progress. 


Government policy -has_ far 
reaching effects on our economy 
—the Homestead Act following 
the Civil War and the building of 
the railroads in that era prought 
immeasurable benefits to the de- 
velopment of our country. The 
public road policy following 


| World War I made possible the 


great automobile industry and the 
development of business along 
highways—including restaurants. 
Future Government policy on air- 


| ports and airlines and in fostering 
| the development and application 


of new scientific knowledge may 
open new horizons for .business. 
This may be particularly true in 
the further development and ap- 
plication of atomic energy and 
radio-active materials involved in 
nuclear physics. Because of the 
untold business, medical and 
other civilian possibilities in the 
field of atomic science, the control 
must rest with a civilian agency 
of government and not the mili- 
tary who in their zeal for secrecy 
will stifle further development of 
both the military and civilian ap- 
plications of this new science. No 
great scientific advance has ever 
been made under military control 
and none is likely. It is against 
every American tradition of 150 
years to turn over to the military 
the control of such an important 
economic, scientific and military 
discovery. The bomb is only a 
by-product—the least important 
of the scientific possibilities. To 
argue that the military should 
control atomic science is like say- 
ing they should control steel, oil, 
medicine, and food, because these 
things are also vital to military 
operations. Small business — the 
restaurant business — has a real 
stake inthis new science and you 
should insist that Congress pro- 
vide for complete civilian control 
that will encourage the fullest 
realization of all its possibilities. 


I would like now to turn from 
this general discussion of your re- 
lation to consumers and your 
Government, in order to outline 
to you our general views on what 
we think is the task ahead. I will 
also give you the plans the de- 
partment is making to play its 
part with business in this task. 


The Job of Department of 
Commerce 


It is the job of the Department 
of Commerce to provide all pos- 
sible services that business can’t 
provide for itself, to speak for 
business in Government, and to 
work for a climate of public pol- 
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Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


_ This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer 
to buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


72,000 Shares Common Stock 
Price $443/16 per Share 


- A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State. 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


icy favorable to business expan- 
sion, 

I am happy to inform you that 
the Department of Commerce has 
recently been reorganized by Sec- 
retary Wallace to implement vig- 
orously this\- general program, 
with special’ emphasis on aid to 
small business. I shall speak in 
more detail about this later. 

As has been shown by econo- 
mists in the Department of Com- 
meree and elsewhere, it is vitally 
necessary in the postwar period 
that business prosperity be sus- 
tained at a high level so that we 
will have a period of stable, full 
employment—and that means that 
business must be able to provide 
50% more jobs than it did before 
the war. 

We all want a sustained high 
level of investment, of production, 
of employment, of profits. The 
question is, how are we going to 
get it? Obviously, the answer isn’t 
the simple one of raising wages, 
then raising costs,: then raising 
prices, and going on into a vicious 
spiral of inflation. What we do 
not need is a genuine increase in 
mass purchasing power. We are 
up against nothing less than the 
necessity for raising the American 
standard of living well above pre- 
war levels—and that means mak- 
ing more goods and selling more 
of them to more people than ever 
before. 

It is our belief in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and I am sure 
that you people share this belief 
with us, that there is a very defi- 
nite and very close relationship 
between high wages and general 
business prosperity. When wages 
drop, purchasing power declines, 
business falls off and depression 
sets in, which, as you know, works 
a particular hardship on the small 
businessman. 


Conversely, when the people 
have money to sp@nd and pros- 
pects of steady employment, the 
nation’s economy expands, and 
this means increased profits not 
only for big business, but for lit- 
tle business as well. When our 
economy expands, the opportuni- 
ties of small business multiply. 

We must be careful here to dis- 
tinguish between an expanding 
economy and a short-lived “busi- 
ness boom.” And this is where the 
question of relation of wages, 
prices and profits comes in. A 
business boom, built upon infla- 
tion, is like a house built upon the 
sand. It cannot last. It soon col- 
lapses. And when it does collapse 
it is the small businessman who 
feels the pinch first and hardest 
and who is the last to recover 
from its effects. 


Inflationary Boom Can Be 
Avoided 


We believe that an inflationary 
boom can be, and must be, avoid- 
ed if our system of free enter~ 
prise, of opportunity for small 
business, is to survive and flour- 
ish. The path that we must fol- 
low in achieving this aim of an 
expanded economy, without an 
inflationary boom, is not easy. To 
begin with, we may as well agree 
that the Government can’t get it 
for us. We can’t spend our way 
into good business conditions just 
by dipping freely into the Federal 
treasury. We can’t legislate full 
employment and full production 
into existence. 

At the very most, government 
can do no more than make it pos- 
sible for our free economy to op- 
erate at full speed. What gov- 
ernment does in that field can be 
extremely important, and I doubt 
that we can get a sustained level 
of prosperity unless govern- 
ment does its part wisely and 
efficiently. But in the last 
analysis of a free competitive 
economy has to be what its name 
implies—an economy that de- 
pends for its dynamic power on 
the free play of market forces to 
effect the best utilization of the 
nation’s resources. It must be an 


economy that is determined to 

















the utmost, and it must find within 


ry it on to higher levels of pros 
duction. 

When we talk about moving 
ahead to a higher and more per- 
manent kind of. prosperity than 
we ‘have ever had before; -we-aré 
talking about a, program in-which 
business must take the initiative 
and bear certain risks.~ It is up to 
government to encourage that ini- 
tiative and to cushion those risks. 
The program of the Department 
of Commerce is based upon tha 

assumption. We want to make it 
possible for business to do those 
things which only business can do. 
If we follow the road to a more 
permanent kind of prosperity 
there are several sign-posts that 
we must heed. In the first place, 
inflation must be kept under con- 
trol. This means that price con- 
trols must be maintained on many 
lines of goods where severe short-~ 
ages now exist, and we must ad- 
here to these price controls until 
production and demand are more 
nearly in balance. 

In order that the nation’s pur- 
chasing power will not decline 
wages must be kept at a high lev- 
el. This nation’s production ma- 
chine is geared to a high level of 
consumer purchases and the ma-~ 
chine cannot long function if the 
nation’s workers cannot afford to 
buy the products offered for sale. 


Satisfactory Profits Essential 


At the same time, I wish to em- 
phasize that satisfactory profits 
for stable enterprises and higher 
rewards for venture capital in 
new undertakings are indeed most 
essential. 

All of which is simply another 
way of saying that the salvation 
of American industry—and of the 
American economy and our free 
enterprise system itself—lies in a 
process which is perfectly famil- 
iar to all of you: Technological 
improvement, greater productiv- 
ity, expanded production, expand- 
ed consumption and higher profits 
based on high volume rather than 
high prices. 

t has long been an axiom of 
American business that the geni- 
us of mass production must be 
coupled to the widest possible 
distribution through lower prices 
and mass markets. It is only 
through adherence to this essen- 
tial American belief that sus- 
tained prosperity can be attained. 

America has always been for 
its people a land of new frontiers, 
The very greatness of our democ- 
racy lies in the incontestible fact 
that nowhere else in this world 
has the equality of opportunity 
been so pronounced, 


It is true that during the war 
the lot of many small businessmen 
was not a happy one. Many busi- 
nesses closed their doors, and the 
reasons are not hard to find. For 
one thing, many a.small business- 
man was called to war. He had 
no choice but to board up his busi- 
ness.and take up the fight. Many 
a small businessman closed up his 
shop to take more profitable work 
in a war plant. And others drop- 
ped out of the race because the 
exigencies of the -war imposed 
woe restrictions than they could 
stand. 


_ Business failures are not only 4 

personal misfortune, but a public 
one as well. For the nation as 
a whole each failure means the 
loss of a certain amount of capi- 
tal and credit; it means a lower 
standard of living for one or more 
people through unemployment; 
and to other businessmen with 
whom the failing company dealt 
it means the loss of a customer for 
goods, materials, products and 
services. A continued high rate 
of mortality among small busi- 
nesses could rob our whole eco- 
nomic svstem of its vitality and 
ultimately of its freedom. 


Early in the war the Govern- 
ment recognized the truth ofthis 
cenrant, Congress set up a Small 
Business Committee in both the 
Senate and the House and legis- 
lation was passed creating a 
Smaller War Plants Corporation 





=al itself the leadership that will car- 


to aid small concerns in procuring 
war contracts and obtaining mate- 
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rails and facilities necessary for 
fulfilling these contracts. 

Now that the war is over every 
encouragement possible must be 
given to small businessmen, to re- 
tailers, distributors, factories, and 
operators of services. These small 
businessmen, who represent 93% 
of our business population, sell 
30% of all the goods and materials 


ways, and support big business by 
buying its raw materials and fin- 
ished products for manufacture, 
distribution and sale—these small 
businessmen have as in the past, 
been left too much to shift for 
themselves. 


Program for Small Business 


It is the belief of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that something 
realistic and concrete can and 
should be done for the small busi- 
nessman. After making a long 
and careful study and with the 
help of the department’s Small 
Business Advisory Committee, 
Secretary Wallace has submitted 
to Congress some very definite 
recommendations outlining a plan 
designed to serve business as fully 
and as effectively as possible. 

In general, the plans submitted 
to Congress, calls for furnishing 
to all business, particularly small 
business, the following services: 

1. General business information 
based on Census and Office of 
Business Economics data cover- 
ing, among others, such subjects 
as: National income and product 
studies, business outlook reports, 
reports on state and regional eco- 
nomic conditions, a census of bus- 
iness every five years, annual 
sample business census, and 
monthly report on sales. 


2. The most up-to-date manage- 
ment aids based on the experience 
of successful businesses covering 
such items as cost of distribution, 
display, pricing, trade practices, 
finance and tax problems, know- 
how for newcomers in starting a 
specific type of business (our bul- 
letin for veterans prepared in co- 
operation with your association 
on “Establishing and Operating a 
Restaurant” is an example), mar- 
keting, production, methods of 
selling, training personnel, loca- 
tion, buying procedures, capital 
requirements and sources, gener- 
al business policy and adminis- 
tration, and full and complete for- 
eign trade information. 


3. Technical assistance that will 
enable the small businessman to 
keep abreast of new scientific de- 
velopments in his field. This serv- 
ice should be comparable to that 
now made available to farmers by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

4. Every assistance possible in 
credit and tax problems. Although 
the Department of Commerce 
does not control Federal credit 
and tax matters, it proposes to use 
its influence to encourage the fur- 
nishing of adequate and reason- 
able credit to small business and 
the adoption of a Federal tax pol- 
icy that will encourage the growth 
and expansion of small business. 
In this connection, the Small Bus- 
iness Advisory Committee and the 
Secretary have made recommen- 
dations on both credit and taxa- 
tion. 

5. An adequate field service to 
furnish the small businessman all 
these services at a convenient lo- 
cation in his own state as accessi- 
ble to his own community as funds 
will permit. Through §!ietters, 
telephone, and personal visits by 
our field staff the services of the 
Department will be as accessible 
to the small towns and cross-roads 
store as they now are to the big 
cities and the great corporations. 

6. An Office of Small Business 
in Washington to organize and di- 
rect all services to small business 
utilizing all the facilities available 
in the Department and the Fed- 
eral Government generally. 


Some of these business services 




















































































































































































we produce, service about 90% of | 
the nation in countless different | 


are now available while others 
cannot be completely available 
until approved and financed by 
the Congress. I am happy to say 
that Congress has given your De- 
partment a sympathetic hearing 
and we hope for the approval of 
most of this business service pro- 
gram. It is a program developed 
for business, with the aid of busi- 
ness, for the fullest use of busi- 
ness. 

The small businessman is the 
very bone and sinew of our eco- 
nomic system. Our nation cannot 
prosper for long unless he pros- 
pers, and the converse is also true, 
that the small businessman can- 
not prosper unless there is maxi- 
|}mum production and maximum 
|employment in our land. 

The welfare of the small busi- 
nessman is so closely tied up with 
that of our nation, of our people 
as a whole, that I cannot urge 
upon you too strongly that his 
only salvation—indeed, the salva- 
tion of our economic system as we 
know it—is dependent uvon our 
adherence to these principles that 
will lead us to a sustained high 
level of prosperity, namely, in- 
creased productivity, improved 
/products, expanded consumption 
and higher profits based on high 
volume rather than on high 
prices. This is the key not only 
to your own success, but to our 
nation’s prosperity. 

We can achieve this prosperity 
we all so much desire if we can 
restore the unity between busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, the con- 
sumer, and Government. A peace- 
time unity like the wartime unity 
between these principal segments 
of our national life can be 
achieved only if each understands 
| the other and only if all can reach 
|an understanding of common goals 
| for America. 

Let us all seek such ‘under- 





H als oa0 | sour Utilities, Mountain States 
Public Ulility Securities pov. Paci: Ges Electric. 
Conti df 1788 : : 
ee Cqussuaiie Paki nel | Service of New Jersey, San Diego | reductions are 


Florida Power, Idaho Power, In- Gas & Electric, Southern Cali-| these stocks seem to be worth 
dianapolis Power & Light, Mis- 


‘Public Service of Indiana, Public 


fornia Edison, and General Tele- ‘consideration by investors. 








understanding and reach agree- 
ment on common goals. 


John Ott Rejoins 
‘Security Adjustment — 


| BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Security | 
| Adjustment Corp., 16 Court Street, 
announces that John Ott, having 
returned from service with the 
armed forces in the Pacific, has 
rejoined their firm and has heen 
appointed Public Relations Man- 
ager for the purpose of expand- 
ing the services to its clientele. 


Hugh & Scholle Rejoin 
Warner Organization 


Clinton J. Hugh and Jacaues 
Scholle have returned from serv- 
ice in the Army and rejoined J. 
Arthur Warner & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, in the firm’s 
institutional service department. 

















— 


Corwin Fergus Dies 

Corwin A. Fergus, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Institutional Securities 
Corp. of New York, and former 
Deputy Manager of the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp., 
died suddenly in Philadelphia on 
March 31. He was 52 years of 
age. Born in Columbus, Ohio, 
he was a graduate of Ohio State 
University and a former President 
of the Columbus Real Estate 
Board, He served in World War 
I as a Lieutenant with two years 
of active duty overseas. He re- 
sided at Fleetwood Acres, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


J. O. Winston Partner 
In Rowles Co. of Houston 
HOUSTON, TEX.—J. O. Win- 


ston, Jr., is a limited partner in 
Rowles & Co., Bankers Mortgage 


Building. Mr. Winston was for- 
merly a Major in the Air Corps; 
prior thereto he was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Navarro Oil Co. For- 
mation of Rowles & Co. by Rus- 
| sell R. Rowles was previously re- 
| ported in the “Financial Chron- | 
icle” of March 2th. 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


April 4, 1946 


New Issues 


65,000 Shares’ 


Southwestern Public Service Company 


3.70% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


4.15% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 per Share 


*Holders of the 50,000 outstanding shares of 4°4% preferred stock of the Company are being 
afforded by it the opportunity (subject to certain limitations and conditions) of exchanging such 
stock, share for share, for new 4.15% Cumulative Preferred Steck. The 65,000 shares consist of 

the 4.15% stock as to shares so exchanged and of the 3.70% stock as to the t alance. 





Price for 3.70% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
$103 per share 


plus accrued dividends from February 1, 1946 to date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among 
the underwriters of the 3.70% Cumulative Preferred Stock named in the pros- 
pectus) as may legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Ce: dae. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White,Weld &Co. G.H.Walker & Co. 
The Milwaukee Company 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc. 


Edward D. Jones & Co. 























This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these Shares for sale, or asan offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The 
offering is made only by the Prospectus. This advertisement is published on behalf of only such of 








the undersigned as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in this State, Bh ge 
New Issue 
150,000 Shares | 
Lion Oil Company 
Common Stock “ee 
Without Par Value : 
f : 4 
antes .. ~~» +» Price $34 per share - ro 
set : “9 i es K; : 7 
_—— cea. 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained only from such of the undersigned + ne 
as are registered or licensed dealers or brokers in securities in this States c 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Lee Higginson Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


- Lehman Brothers 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
April 4, 1946. 























phone. The list may not be com- 
| plete, of course, and might be 
| subject to change as further rate 
announced, but 
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Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. Preferred and 


Common Stock Issue in First Public Offering 


In the first public distribution of the securities of Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., an underwriting group headed by Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and Dominick & Dominick on April 3 offered 50,000 
shares of the company’s 342% cumulative preferred stock ($100 par) 


and 156,31215 shares of new common stoek. 


The preferred stock 


was priced at $103 per share and accrued dividends and the common 


stock at $31 per share. 

The company, which was incor- 
porated in New York in 1873, 
traces its history back more than 
100 years to a business founded in 
1845 by Alexander Smith in West 
Farms, N. Y. Proceeds of the 
present financing will be added to 
the company’s resources to be 
used in part for additional work- 
ing capital and in part for ex- 
panding and modernizing the 
company’s manufacturing facili- 
ties and those of Sloane-Blabon 


d» 








Corp., its principal subsidiary. 
This program is expected to re- 
duce manufacturing costs, provide 
for new developments in produc- 
tion methods and to increase the 
output of both new and estab- 


lished products. 

The company’s plant, located 
in Yonkers, N. Y., is the largest 
single unit in the country engaged 
in production of wool floor cover- 
ings. Sales of the company were 
$30,617,431 in 1945 and net profit 


amounted to $1,154,953. Sloane- 


leum and felt-base products, re- 
ported sales of $8,190,736 for 1945 
and net profits of $352,455. 


Standard Factors 
Issues on Market 


A group of underwriters headed 
by Sills, Minton & Co., Ine., on 
April 1 offered on a unit basis a 
new issue of $750,000 434% 15- 
year convertible subordinated 
debentures and 22,500 shares ($1 


par) common stock of Standard 
Factors Corp. Each unit consists 
of one debenture in the principal 
amount of $1,000 and 30 shares of 
common stock, at a price of $1,050 
per unit plus accrued interest on 
the debenture from Dec. 31, 1945, 
to the date of delivery. 











THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Howard S. Palmer, James Lee Loomis, Henry B. Sawyer, Trustees 


Treasury Department 


New Haven, Connecticut 
March 29, 1946 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF CERTAIN BONDS AND DEBENTURES OF THE 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


Pursuant to authority of the United States District Court for the District of Connecticut under Court Order 
No. 867, and subject to the terms, conditions and reservations contained in that Order, funds will be available 
on and after April 10, 1946, at IRVING TRUST COMPANY, ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, for 


the payment of interest for the periods and upon the issues shown below: 


pate Be Paid $1,000 Band 
N.Y.,N.H.&H.R.R. 41s Ist & Ref. 12/1/67 June 1, 1943 and Dec. 1, 1943 $45.00 
“ 4s 5/1/56 May 1, 1943 and Nov. 1, 1943 40.00 
“ 4s 7/1/55 July 1, 1943 and Jan. 1, 1944 40.00 
a 314s 1/1/56# July 1, 1943 and Jan. 1, 1944 35.00 
“ 6s 1/15/48 July 15, 1943 and Jan. 15, 1944 60.00 
“ 4s 3/1/47 Sept. 1, 1943 and Mar. 1, 1944 40.00 
6 3148 3/1/47 Sept. 1, 1943 and Mar. 1, 1944 35.00 
Consolidated Ry. 4s 7/1/54# July 1, 1943 and Jan. 1, 1944 49.00 
“ 4s 1/1/55 July 1, 1943 and Jan. 1, 1944 40.00 
“ 4s 1/1/56 July 1,1943 and Jan, 1, 1944 40.00 
“ 4s 4/1/554 Oct. 1, 1943 and Apr. 1, 1944 40.00 
N.Y.,N.H.&H.R.R. 314s 4/1/544 Oct. 1, 1943 and Apr. 1, 1944 35.00 


Blabon, which manufactures lino+4 





(Continued from page 1786) 


|money hopefully placed in Latin 
American companies and lent to 
their governments or their cor- 
porations through dollar bends 
issued in the VU. S. For Great 
Britain the figures used as signi- 
fying British investments are, 
generally, those securities listed 
on the London Stock Exchange, 
supplemented by other informa- 
tion. 


I.—Tetal British and U. 8. Investments 
in Latin American Countries 


($000,000 ) 
vU.s. ——British—— 
1940-1941 1940 1944 
Argentina -.._ 570 1,684 1,501 
es 80 PR 18 
Se tT oe 468 1,029 925 
| SG ee 593 332 202 
Colombia ~~~. 235 23 31 
Costa Rica__..__ 31 15 18 
SS ae 617 130 111 
Dominican Rep._ 49 
meouseer. .. 5 17 15 
El Salvador____- 15 5 6 
Guatemala —__._ 71 43 43 
Haiti __ ee 18 eitseks 
Honduras 38 7 4 
Mexico _ i 358 695 556 
Nicaragua _ : 9 2 2 
Panama... .- 49 mere < 
Paraguay - ~~. 5 13 11 
Pera... 136 118 116 
Uruguay 4 44 158 17 
Venezuela __ 262 76 74 
Total 3,653 4,347 3,811 
+Other 66 64 39 
Total 3,719 4,411 3,850 


*Including British Honduras. 


‘Opportunities in Latin America for 
U. §. and British Investment 


>| Shipping.” 
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1940-1941, while British figures ce 

are for.1940.) A large amount of e 

this difference is due to the fact 

that defaulted Mexican dollar 

bonds were not included in the ' 

U. S. figures. . 

On the other hand, total British . 

investments decreased in 1944, but u 

too much emphasis should not be a 

placed on this as a trend. For 

Bolivia was not included in 1940, 

and it was Bolivian tin which 

gave the highest yield to British 

investors. This important item ap- : 

pears in 1944, when the British al 

money in Bolivia is shown at 3: 

$18,000,000. Furthermore, the re- a 


duction of complex financial and 
industrial activities to dollar and 
pound figures can not always be 
confined within specific national 
boundaries. For this reason, 
doubtless, figures for both coun- 
tries include undistributed amounts 
called “South America and Cen- 
tral America,” and “Banks and 
With all these and 
other possible qualifications, the 
fact remains that Latin America 
has received at least $8 billions of 
U. S. and British money. 

To investors, important ques- 
tions are: which individual coun- 
tries have absorbed the greatest 
proportions of U. S. capital? And 
which countries account for the 


QEsseerec hoes eK onewerece 





*U. 8S. figures are for 1940-41. 


As shown in Table II, the U. S. | 
had invested over $2 billions, | 








lie see Ss See figure is called |highest percentage of British 

simply “Sout merica an entral Amer- : 9 ic j ; e 

ica.” In the British figures it is called |C@Pital? Which fields offer the + 

“Banks and Shipping.” In no instances | largest returns? a 

are these figures distributed by countries. wi 
As shown in Table I, the invest- Guides to the Future : Pe 

ments of the U. S. and Great The answers to these questions 

Britain are roughly comparable,| give guides to the future areas 

and are minimum estimates. Since | for venture capital expansion and ‘de 

the British figures are available |foy appraising present holdings. ho 

for 1944 as well ae ce aa By arranging the Latin American ha 

years, an examination o ese : : 

: . countri h ize of amounts on 
latest figures gives an up-to-date ~~ es by the s eee in: 
picture of that country’s large |Placed there, and limiting the _ 
stake in Latin America. It is| table to the largest five countries, an 
obvious that British investments |a comparison can easily be made bo 
were larger than those from this|of the favorite fields of invest- ‘tw 
country. (U. S. figures are for ment. po 

Il.—British and U. S. Investments in Five Latin American Countries 

($000,000 ) 

———— ——— 1940 ————— —_—— 1944 ———— 
Country: *U. 8.— Country: British Country: British 
Cuba 617 Argentina 1,684 Argentina 1,501 
Chile 593 Brazil _ 1.029 Brazil 925. . 
Argentina 570 Mexico 695 Mexico 556 D 
Brazil 468 Chile 332 Chile 202 a 
Mexico 358 Uruguay 158 Uruguay 178 = 

Totals 2,606 3,898 3,362 4. 
Totals per TableI__ 3.719 4,411 3,850 - 
5% to totals.._.... 70% 88 % 87% 







America. For Table II shows that 
U. S. and British investments lie 





or 70% of its total Latin American | chiefly 


in 


the same 


countries: 





COUPONS MUST BE COLLECTED THROUGH REGULAR BANKING CHANNELS. Checks for payments 
of interest on fully registered bonds will be mailed to holders of record March 29, 1946, 


*N.Y., N.H. & H.R.R.6s 4/1/40 Interest from March 1, 1945 to April 1, 1946 


amounting to 


960000d060e0ee0nnn nee 


funds in five countries: Cuba, 
Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico, in that order. As men- 


tioned previously, the U. S. fig- 
ures do not include Mexican dol- 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY, for stamping of 
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Ley aye) 
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RAIL AD CO 







SERVING NEW YORK AND THE 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE 


GREAT 
ISLAND AND 








and a PAYMENT ON PRINCIPAL OF ..........+0+62 32.50 


*Bonds both registered and bearer form must be presented to IRVING TRUST COMPANY, 


payments when collected. 


#Company assumes 2% Federal Income tax. When presenting coupons only one ownership 
certificate Form 1000 or 1001 is required to cover the entire payment. 


E. L. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Treasurer 


Zo 


INDUSTRIAL STATES OF 


CONNECTICUT 








lar bonds, and take no account 
of the agreement providing for | 
cash payments to U. S. bondhold- | 
ers. If the Mexican dollar bonds 
had been included, Mexico would 
have been higher on the list; but | 
nevertheless, it still ranked with- 
in the first five. Great Britain’s 
five favorites in Latin America 
accounted for an even larger pro- 
portion: Argentina, Brazil, Mex- 
ico, Chile, and Uruguay, in that 
order, accounted for 88% .in 1940 
and 87% in 1944 for the total Brit- 





ish investments in Latin America. 
Both investing countries, as 
shown in the table above, have a 
high degree of concentration for 
their funds, although British 
funds are more concentrated than 
are those from this country. 
Consequently British funds are 





is | 


‘highlighted by our tendency, im 





| larger than those of the U. S. for 
these five countries, amounting to | 
‘nearly $3,900,000,000 in 1940 and | 
| $3,400,000,000 in 1944. | 
| To those who lightly dismiss | 
‘the influence of Great Britain in| 
| international trade this table, 
| brings out another fact which in- | 
| dicates clearly the size of British | 
_investments, and the similarity of | 
U. S. and British interests in Latin 


— —_— 





-_ 


| Four out of the five main coun- 
' tries are the same for British and 

for U. S. money. Mexico, Chile, 
| Argentina, and Brazil—these are 
| the four countries where invest- 


























ments are concentrated: here is 
the area of identity of interest. 
Differences Between U. S. and 


British Investments 


After noting these similarities, 
the evidence then brings out the 
differences between U. S. and 
British investments. For Cuba, in 
the Caribbean, is the fifth main 
country for U. S. money, and does 
not appear on the British main 
lists; whereas Uruguay, in South 
America, was the British fifth fa- 
vorite, and comes far down on the 
list of U. S. investments. This is 
a significant difference. It is 


speaking of that large slice of the, 
world known as Latin America, to 
divide it into two areas: first, the 
nearer (to us) region called vari- 
ously the Mexico-Caribbean-Cen- 
tral America area, or generally, 
described mcre briefly as the Ca- 
ribbean area (in spite of the Pa- 
cific coast-line which several) 
countries possess); and second, the 
remaining 10 countries which 
comprise South America. : 
Due to the great interest evi- 
denced by the U. S. in the affairs 
of the Caribbean area over many 
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years, one would expect to find 
that its investments are concen- 
trated more in that region than in 
South America. For the Carib- 
bean countries have known fre- 
quent U. S. intervention in their 
internal affairs; different coun- 
tries of the region have been oc- 
cupied by U. S. forces. On the 
economic side we depend on this 


Ill.—Distribution of U. S. and 





area for agricultural products and 
raw materials; and the reverse is 
also true, for these countries de- 
pend on us to import from them 
their main products. 

U. S: and British total invest- 
ments are divided into these two 
main areas of Latin America in 
Table III. 


British Investments by Areas 


($000,006) 
— —_———-1940 —_—_____—_ -———-1944-__—_—_ 
—*United States— British —British Only— 
. Amount ‘ Amount Amount %e 
Mexico-Central 
American-Caribbean 1,255 34 897 21 740 19 
South America . 2,398 66 3,450 79 3,071 81 
ge 100 4,347 100 3,811 100 
*United States figures are for 1940-1941 
t’Other” not included; therefore totals are totals of individual countries only. 


Actually, as shown in the table 
above, the U. S. had invested 
34% of its funds in the Caribbean 
area, whereas only 21% of Brit- 
ish funds in 1940 wWere located 
there. In 1944 British money had 
decreased, proportionately, to 19% 
in the Caribbean, leaving 81% for 
South America. Further empha- | 
Sis is brought to bear on _ the 
South American interests of 
Great Britain by noting that in 
1940 there were six countries 
where the size of British invest- 
ments was greater in amount than 
were U: S. investments, and five 
of these countries were in South 
America—Argentina, Brazil, Ec- 
mador, Paraguay and Uruguay. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact 
that in 1944 total British invest- 
ments declined from the 1940 to- 
tal, investments increased in Ur- 
uguay and Colombia~ (both in 
South America), and in El Sal- 
vador (in Central America, but 
with a coastline limited to the 
Pacific). 


The Returns Received 


. The questions of. what divi- 
Mends have been received, and 
how returns on investments 
have held up, can be answered 
only -by breaking these figures 
into two categories of which they 
are composed: direct investments, 
and portfolio or government 
bonds. For the returns from these | 
two classifications vary widely. | 
In Peru, for instance, the differ- | 
ences were glaring: on U. S. di-| 








rect investments (that is, funds 
invested in foreign corporations 
or entities controlled or owned by 
U. S. citizens) the return in 1940 
was very high—it was estimated 
to be 17.1%. But the return on the 
portfolio holdings which totaled 
$54,000,000 of dollar bonds in 1941 
was nil, for all these issues were 
then in total default. British in- 
vestors in Peruvian Government 
bonds were more fortunate, re- 
ceiving %% in 1940, which in- 
creased to 3.4% in 1944. But Brit- 
ish investors in industrial securi- 
ties received only 14%% in 1940, 
and only 1.9% in 1944. For Great 
Britain the categories of. direct 
and government bonds are those 
securities listed on. the -London 
Stock Exchange, which have re- 
cently been amplified to include 
information garnered directly 
from companies’ reports. Since, 
during the war, the London. Stock 
Exchange removed from its pub- 
lished lists many securities in or- 


| der to conserve paper, and there- 


for did not include securities 
which were, for instance, infre- 
quently traded, these British esti- 
mates must be considered as min- 
ima. 

By dividing the previous total 
investments into these two cate- 
gories of direct investments and 
Government or foreign dollar 
bonds, the result shows clearly 
that the preponderance-of funds 
from both countries was placed in 
direct investments, as seen in Ta- 
ble IV. 


IV.—Direct and Pertfolio Holdings 


($000, 
United States—-1940-1941 





ic utilities and rails 
2 

3. Mining and smelting 5 
4. Agriculture 2 
5. Manufacturing 2 
6. 


Tota! Direct 
Portfolio 


9° 
2,7 


Total U. S 3.7 














Direct: 

1. Railways 

2. Miscellaneous 

3. Banks and shipping 










1,3 





Total Direct . : 3, 
Government : 1,: 


_ 


~] 


i t 


Total, Great Britain 4,4 
Portfolio or government hold-\ 
ings account for only about 25% | 
pf U. S. and also of British in-) 
estments, the remaining 75% be- 
ing invested in industrial securi- 
ies. The decline in government 
oldings occurred because several 
Latin American governments are 
edeeming their obligations, while 
pthers have defaulted, and still 
others have made adjustments of 
he original terms. Does this de- 
line mean that the time is now 
ipe for new government issues 
by the Latin American nations? 
Or will the investing countries 
oncentrate increasingly on their 
Hirect investments? 

The industries into which the 
Hirect investments have been 
blaced are reported in greater de- 
ail for the U. S. But even after 
bllowing for the fact that British 
nvestments are shown for only 


broad industrial groupings, the 





Amount 


Other : 1! 


56 4d 


Amount 
1,155 26 
64 2 39 1 


33 71 
7 


‘low —1% in 


00C) 


e of 
Total 


: 962 26 
. Petroleum 872 15 


12 14 


59 10 . 


19 6 


771 75 
948 25 


19 100 

——Great Britain—-—-——— --—— 
—1945— -——-- -1944— —--— 
% of % of 
Total Amount Total 


04 43 1,803 47 


982 25 


2,824 73 


8 29 1,026 27 


3,850 100 
preponderance of British funds in 
railways is striking—nearly 50% 
of British funds in 1944 were lo- 
cated in this category. The yield 
on railways to British holders was 
1940 and 1.1% in 
1944. However, the yields on the 
other two large categories were 
much higher: the miscellaneous 
group yielded 2.7% in 1940 and 
4.5% in 1944; banks and shipping 
yielded 4.5% in 1940 and this re- 
turn increased to 6% in 1944, with 
no issues in default. 

Similar details are not available 
for U. S. direct investments, but 
in general our experience was the 
same: the return on public utili- 
ties and railways (which ac- 
counted for 26% of U. S. invest- 
ments in 1940) was lower com- 
paratively than for other indus- 
tries. Mining and smelting, and 
petroleum (both categories were 
included in the British miscel- 


LL 100 





laneous group), yielded a much 
higher return. 


The Impact on Individual 
Countries 


After making these detailed 
comparisons between U. S. and 
British investments in Latin 
America, a further factor, inher- 
ent in the figures presented, is of 
great importance: what.of the im- 
pact of the combined U. S. and 
British investments on individual 
Latin American countries: An in- 
vestment totaling at least $254,- 
000,000 in Peru has an important 
bearing on the economy of that 
country, and therefor on the in- 
vestments in that country. This 
is true even though the amount 
was not sufficiently large to bring 
Peru into the tables of the first 
five countries of investment. 
Equally important for Nicaraguan 
economy is the comparatively 
small amount of $11,000,000 in- 
vested there in 1940 by U. S. plus 
British money. The significance 
to each country of previous in- 
vestments there should not be ob- 
scured by the fact that, generally 
speaking, more important focal 
points are those countries where 
total investments are larger. 
When considering future capital 
ventures in Peru, or in Nicara- 
gua, it is therefor of paramount 
significance that already $254,- 
000,000 and~$11,000,000 of U. S. 
plus British money is located in 
those countries, respectively. , 

This warning to note previous 
investments is but another way of 
pointing out the many similari- 
ties of interests between U. S. 
and British investors which have 
already been shown: the large 
areas of investment for British 
and U. S. funds are alike; the four 
principal countries where their 


funds are chiefly concentrated are 
the same; and the proportionate 
distribution into direct invest- 





portfolio holdings, is also the 
same; the total amounts held by 
British and U. S. investors are ap- 
proximately equal. Thus the U. 
S. holder of Latin American secu- 
rities faces the same picture as 
the British investor. 

Together they have sought out- 
lets for their surpluses, they have 


had similar opportunities and 
equal results. 
Bg a te 
Conclusions 


Some choose to consider these 
facts as reason for predicting 
great competition between the 
U. S. and Britain in the years im- 
mediately ahead. But it is gener- 
ally recognized that gains can 
emanate only from a consciousness 
of mutuality of interests. Hence 
awareness of beneficial results 
from projects cooperatively un- 
dertaken will promote prosperity 
not only for the U. S. and Great 
Britain, but likewise for those 
South American countries where 
foreign money can build domestic 
enterprise. 


Capital placed in Latin Amer- 
ca by friendly interests will lay 
the foundation for a splendid 
future. The fact that it is avail- 
able proves the worth of His- 
panic countries as fields for 
large venture capital. Here 
funds can build industry and 
bring excellent results to cour- 
ageous investors. Latin Amer- 
ica will pay dividends! 


Spencer, Swain 


Incorporates 

BOSTON, MASS. — Spencer, 
Swain & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, is now doing business as 
a corporation with Earle F. Spen- 
cer, President and Treasurer. 
Caroline M. Murray is Secretary, 
and Helena I. O’Toole and Cath- 
erine L. Baker, Assistant Treas- 








ments as against government or| urers. 
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A. G. EDWARDS & SONS 


BRAILSFORD & CO. 
BUTCHER & SHERRERD 


R. H. JOHNSON & Co. 





$750,000 


4°4% Fifteen Year Convertible 
Subordinated Debentures | 


Due December 31, 1960 


and 


22,500 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price: $1,050 per Unit* 


(Plus accrued interest on the Debenture included in the Unit from December 31, 1945 to the date of delivery) 


(Each Unit consists of one Debenture in the principal 
amount of $1,000 and 30 shares of Common Stock) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 


as are registered dealers in this State. 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


Morgan Stanley and 
Associates Purchase 
Gt. Northern Ry. Bonds 


Morgan Stanley & Co. and asso- 
ciates won the award April 2 of 
Great Northern Ry. Co.’s offering 
of $25,000,000 in new general 
mortgage bonds, series R, matur- 
ing Jan. 1, 1961. Their bid named 
a price of 99.279 for a 24%4,% cou- 
pon, a net interest cost of less 
than 2.31%. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., and associates bid 99.209 for 
a similar coupon. The less than 
2.31% interest cost to the issuer 
on the basis of the Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. bid is believed to set a 
new low record for a railroad is- 
sue of similar maturity. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. and as- 
sociates reoffered the bonds at 100 
and interest. 


Scherck, Richter Go. 
Admits A. E. Stein 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Scherck, 
Richter Co., Landreth Building, 
has admitted A. Ernest Stein to 
partnership in the firm. 


Henry Vance Diréctor 
Of Boston Fund 


Henry T. Vance has _ been 
elected a director of Boston Fund, 
open-end investment company 
with assets of approximately 
$23,000,000, it is announced by 
the fund. He is a partner of 
Vance, Sanders & Co., under- 








writer for shares of a group of 
investment funds, including Bos- 
ton Fund, with total assets of 
more than $250,000,000; and is 
President of Massachusetts In- 





CROWELL; WEEDON & Co. | 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


-CHACE, WHITESIDE & WARREN 


INCORPORATED 


IRVING J. RICE & COMPANY 


vestors Second Fund. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by Prospectus. 


Standard F'actors Corporation 
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Who Will Head World Bank? 


'such as that at Savannah last} ant enough to warrant.manage- 


(Continued from page 1787) 


wait, Mr. Feltus did not announce | month, White’s assets are used to | 


who his client was. 


| the full. 


And his effectiveness is | 


. If the Administration does, as|all the greater when he speaks | 


newspapers have reported, back | with the authority of the votes of 
Lewis Douglas for the World Bank | the American Government in his 
It is not surprising that, | 


post, it is considered doubtful that 
Mr. Morgenthau can _ eliminate 
him. Even if Mr. Douglas should 
not be chosen for that post, it is 
doubtful that it would go to Mr. 
White. At Bretton Woods White 
was indifferent to the Bank, and 
actually afraid that it might cause 
Congressional rejection of the 
BW program. Others, particularly 
State Department officials, put 
the Bank across. Moreover, while 
Morgenthau was in the Treasury 
he spoke, on matters related to the 
Bretton Woods program, the mind 
of Harry White. But Secretary 
Vinson speaks his own mind on 
this, as well as other matters, so 
far as he can. Naturally, since 
his staff and advisors have been 
inherited from the Morgenthau 
regime, he may still be indirectly 
influenced in his policy decisions. 
Yet there is no evidence that 
Harry White is Vinson’s choice for 
the top job. 


White an Able Advocate 


Since joining the Treasury staff 
with the Viner group in 1934, Harry 
White has demonstrated repeatedly 
his skill as a Government econo- 
mist, as a pleader for a selected 
course of action. To Secretary 
Morgenthau he proved himself in- 
valuable in defending Administra- 
tion monetary policy before Con- 
gressional committees. Similarly, 
he has been a most capable ex- 
ponent of the Treasury or White 
position in _ interdepartmental 
meetings, as well as intergovern- 
mental experts’ conferences. In the 
latter he can be very effective. His 
ability to argue any viewpoint is 
the envy of many another Wash- 
ington economist. Thus, during the 
Anglo-American loan negotiations 
last year at one point White, re- 
ferring to the proper size of the 
British loan, observed that he 
could produce equally good argu- 
ments for any figure from $2 bil- 


lions to $6 billions. For such a 
fellow there is always a good place 
in Washington. 


| pocket. 


' with such authority and with the | 


| support of Judge Vinson, White’s 
views as to the salary scale for 
Fund and Bank prevailed over 
| British objections. Various for- 


writer discussed the subject of 
salaries shared the British view, 
but—since their governments ex- 
pect to apply for dollar loans— 
they did not dare to raise their 
voice against the American pro- 
posals. The British, however, 
said their say quite clearly, as is 
shown in Lord Keynes’ remarks 
republished in last week’s “Chron- 
icle.” Those were his remarks in 
the plenary session. Earlier, in 
committee, Keynes had been more 
outspoken in objecting to the high 
salaries proposed. 


The Case for High Salaries 


Concerning a high scale of pay 
for the general manager of the 
Fund and the President of the 
Bank, there was no issue between 
the Americans and the British at 
Savannah. It was on salaries for 
other Fund and Bank officials that 
the British parted company with 
the American delegation. Sup- 
ported by Judge Vinson, who had 
been sold on the idea that the 
scale of pay proposed by the Brit- 
ish for executive directors and 
alternates would imply for eco- 
nomists and statisticians smaller 
pay than that offered by U.S. 
Government Departments in 
Washington, 
delegation insisted upon and got 
$17,000-after-taxes for directors 
and $11,500-after-taxes for alter- 
nate executive directors. 


eign delegates with whom the) 


the United States | 





ment by good men. So, too, is the 
United States Treasury or the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
In these domestic agencies the 
American people have at stake 
even larger sums than in the Fund 
and Bank. One does not hear the 
Government arguing that its af- 
fairs are now being managed by 
incompetents. While the salaries 
have been set high in the Fund 
and Bank, the first American ap- 
pointments to the $17,000-after- 
taxes posts have been from among 
the ranks of Government econom- 
ists. One may wonder what ef- 
forts the Administration made to 
canvass the field for “good men” 
before it made its selections right 
in the Treasury and State De- 
partments. 


The “good men” argument cer- 
tainly does not go very far out- 
side the United States. Whereas 
in this country a married man 
with two dependents needs a be- 
fore-taxes income of at least $25,- 
000 if he is to have left $17,000- 


after-taxes, in Britain such a man 
would need a before-taxes earned 
income of about $80,000 so as to 
net $17,000. In the company of 
Mr. Mladek, Czechoslovak execu- 
tive director of the Fund, the 


highest paid cabinet member 
draws, with all allowances, only 


$5,600 gross and has to pay much 
heavier taxes than those levied in 
this country. India’s executive 
director of the Fund will earn 
considerably more after taxes 
than the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India who selected him 
for the Fund job. Obviously, 
whatever may have been the ne- 
cessities of the United States, it 


In de-| was not necessary in other coun- 


fense of this scale, the Americans |, . , : 
at Savannah also pointed to the| ‘es to Pay such salaries to at- 
high salaries paid to vice-presi- | tract good men. Since most mem- 
idents of large Wall Street banks.| bers of the Fund and Bank are 
| It was maintained that, unless the | jn the role of debtors or prospec- 
Fund and Bank pay attractive 








| mer. 


| It is true that the twin inter- 


salaries competitive with private 
enterprise, they will not get good 


| 


tive borrowers, it may be assumed 
that they would be sure to send 
their ablest available men in any 


case. The competition is too keen 


In an international conference, national institutions are import- to permit of any other course. 
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entioned 


Johnston, Lemon & Co. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 


140,000 Shares 


COMMON STOCK 


(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price: $7.25 Per Share 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell nor a soliettation of an offer to buy 
herein. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


District Theatres Corporation 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


A copy of the p spectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
First Colony Corporation 


Irving J. Rice & Company 
Coburn & Middlebrook 


Courts & Co. 




















Roster of World Bank 
And Fund Set Up 


(Continued from page 1787) 
correspondents there. Others felt 
that it was not reasonable to ex- 
pect the press to be admitted to 
committee meetings; that if they 
were admitted, the bargains be- 
tween delegates would be struck 
in smoke-filled hotel rooms or 
elsewhere. But had the report- 
ers been permitted to attend 
committee sessions, there is no 
doubt that their stories from 
Savannah would have been bet- 
ter balanced. 


One difficulty with the press 
coverage of a meeting such as the 
Savannah Conference arises from 
the rivalry between competing 
press associations and individual 
papers. Too often reporters feel 
under the necessity of presenting 
their readers with a scoop, and 
they therefore work under im- 
aginary pressures, filing their 
stories sometimes without com- 
plete verification. 


Still another “gripe” of some 
correspondents at Savannah was 
the decision of Judge Vinson to 
center in himself contacts with 
the press. Early in the confer- 
ence it was decided that all offi- 
cial press conferences would be 
held by Mr. Vinson. This decision, 
Vinson emphasized, was one of 
the whole board of governors in 
joint session. 

In addition, Mr. Vinson asked 
all delegates to avoid discussing 
the work of the conference with 
the press, it is said. Some of the 
delegates took this more seriously 
than others. 


Staff Pooling Being Discussed 


While no decision has _ been 
reached, there has been consider- 
able discussion of pooling at least 
the top research and legal person- 
nel of the Fund and Bank. Those 
advocating such pooling point out 
that a “country” specialist in the 
research department needs to 
know both the long and _ short 
term outlook, while in legal mat- 
ters, provision after provision of 


porated bodily into the Bank 
Agreement. This suggestion of 
| pooling personnel seems to lend 
{support to the argument heard at 
the time the Bretton Woods 
Agreements were being publicly 
debated that two institutions 
would involve unnecessary du- 
plication. However, according to 
one of the present advocates of 
the above described pooling, there 
is in Washington today no sug- 
gestion of combining the execu- 
tive directors of the twin institu- 
tions. Only one man, M. Camille 


to both Fund and Bank executive 
directorship, and this may prove 
to be temporary, should M. Gutt 
become General Manager of the 
Fund. 


Whether the staffs shall be 
pooled is a decision which, ac- 
cording to the agreements, may 
be made either by the executive 
directors or by the General Man- 
ager of the Fund and President 
of the Bank. Those officers may 
have considerable freedom. Ac- 
tually, the executive directors are 
expected to make the decision. 


Keynes Gets $50 Per Diem 


The setting of per diem for the 
Fund and Bank Governors at $50, 
or more than seven times what 


American officials traveling 
abroad are allowed, has caused 
some eyebrow lifting in Washing- 
ton. Some of the governors, there 
is good reason to believe, have 
been embarrassed by the high 
honorarium. That $50 was the 
figure selected at*Savannah is due 
to the insistence of Lord Keynes, 
who argued that whenever he 
comes to Washington it costs him, 
at the Capital’s newest and 











swankiest hotel, $40 a day for a 
suite for himself and Lady Keynes. 


the Fund Agreement was incor- | 


Gutt of Belgium, has been elected | 


‘Mexican Gulf Sulphur 
Stock on Market 


Newkirk & Co., Ine. today 
(April 4) is offering 99,300 shares 
(10-cent par) common stock of 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. to the 
public as a speculation at $3 per 
share. 
| Proceeds from this financing 
| will be used for the acquisition 
|of one-half interest in the right to 
| exploit concessions from Ameri- 
|can Sulphur Co., S. A., and for 
'the acquisition of equipment and 
employment of personnel for the 
drilling of at least three test 
wells in the Province of Vera 
Cruz, Mexcio. 

Mexican Gulf Sulphur Co. was 
formed on Jan. 22 of this year 
under Delaware laws, to provide 
a corporate entity to own all of 
the stock of a Mexican corpora~ 
tion to be formed. The company 
has entered into an agreement 
with the American Sulphur Co., 
|S. A., to assign to the Mexican 
| corporation a one-half interest in 
development contracts relating to 
certain concessions granted by the 
Mexican Government for the ex- 
| ploration of these concessions and 
| the extraction of sulphur there- 
| from. 
| Eugene L. Norton, formerly 
| President and Chairman of the 
| board of Freeport Sulphur Co., is 
|President of Mexican Gulf Sul- 
|phur Co. 


District Theatres Corp, 
On Market : 


First Colony Corp. and associe 
,ates publicly offered April 1 for 
the account of certain stockhold« 
'ers 140,000 shares ($1 par) com- 
'mon stock of the District Thea~ 
| tres Corp., a Delaware enterprise 
‘formerly known as_ Lichtman 
Theatres. The stock was priced 
at $7.25 a share. 


| 








‘May 1 Peace Parley Date 
Unchanged State Dept. Says 


It is still expected that the 
| Peace Conference to decide terms 
for Hungary, Rumania, Italy, Bul- 
'garia and Finland will meet in 
Paris on May 1, the State Depart- 
i} ment announced on March 25, it 
‘is learned from Washington ad- 
vices on that date to the New 
| York “Times,” which added: 

It is expected that the Foreign 
| Ministers of the “Big Five” will 
meet ahead of that time to review 
the wvrogress, if any, that their 
deputies have made in London, 
but no date for such a meeting 
has been set as yet. 

Under date of March 17 it wa 
stated that strict secrecy will pre 
vail at the European Peace Con 
ference in May, with newsmen 
permitted to attend only the twa 
scheduled public sessions at the 
opening and close of the delibera 
tions, French officials said. In part 
these advices also said: 

American, British and Russiar 
delegates charged with drawing 
up the preliminary Peace Treat 
drafts prior to the conference 
agreed upon such a policy, 4 


French source said. 


Present plans provide for con 
fining newsmen and radio broad 
casters to the Hall of Lost Steps! 
which adjoins the main confer- 
ence room in Luxembourg Palace 
those in charge of preparations 
said. 

The Paris conference, to be at 
tended by 21 nations, will play a 
advisory role. Before it convene 
four of the major powers will al 
ready have drafted prelimina 
treaties —for Finland by Russiz 
and Britain; for Italy by the 
United States, Russia, Britain anc 
France, and for the Balkans b 
Russia, Britain and the Unitec 
States. 

The smaller powers will be per 
mitted to make recommendations 
_after which the major powers wi 
conclude the facts. 
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on the National Debt Secretary 
Vinson stated: 


“The war has left the United | timely legislation was principally 
States with a large heritage of | designed to put business in a bet- 
debt. The public debt, including | ter position to cope with the fi- 


guaranteed obligations, of 


the remainder of the present 
fiscal year, the debt will decrease 


et Message of January, 1946. 
“The interest-bearing debt on 
Dec. 31 bore interest at an aver- 
age rate of 1.96%, resulting in a 
computed annual interest charge 
of about $5.4 billion. Both the 
computed interest charge and the 
average rate include the interest 
on series E savings bonds at the 
full rate of 2.9%, which is paid 
only on bonds held to maturity. 
To the extent that series E sav- 
ings bonds, and other securities 
which pay their full rate only if 
held for their complete term, are 
redeemed before maturity, both 
‘the average rate and the computed 
annual interest charge on the 
debt will be somewhat smaller. 
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expenditures in 
1947 is $5.0 billion. 


“Regarding this interest burden, 
the Secretary remarks that “there 
is no question of the ability of the 
United States to bear the debt, as 
the estimated $5.0 billion interest 
expenditure for the fiscal year 
1947 amounts to less than 3% of 
the present gross product of the 
country. Even in years with a 
Jower product than the present, 
this percentage will still be rela- 
tively small. Nevertheless, a debt 
of $275 billion is not a burden to 
be taken lightly. The existence of 
this debt will be one of the most 
important facts of the postwar 
period; and the way in which it is 
managed will be one of the most 
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character of that period. 


“The debt must serve as a con- 
etant reminder of how greatly our 
problems will be complicated if 
we allow our national product to 
fall substantially below our ability 
to produce. The existence of a 
large debt is another reason, com- 
pounded on top of all other rea- 
sons, why the United States must 
maintain a policy of full produc- 
tion in the postwar period. 


“It is my hope that it will be 
possible to reduce the debt sub- 
stantially in the years ahead. This 
will be both possible and advisa- 
ble if the economy operates at a 
high level, and especially advisa- 






















































































sures continue. One of the prime 
objectives of postwar economic 
policy should be to attain a, high 
jevel of prosperity. and a maxi- 
um reduction of debt consistent 
with the maintenance of full 
production.” 
In commenting on a reconver- 
sion tax policy Secretary Vinson 
ad this to say: 
“The transition and postwar pe- 
riods confront us with a new set 
of circumstances bearing on tax 
policy. Most immediately, we face 
the need for smooth and speedy 
reconversion, and tax action to 
that end has already been taken. 
More permanently, we face a 
postwar level of Government ex- 
penditures several times as high 
as the prewar level, and taxes will 
ave to remain correspondingly 
high. Finally, we face the need 
or achieving full and stable pro- 
duction and a vigorous economy 
n the postwar period, a need 
which calls for a modernization of 
pur tax structure. 

“Two major steps to ease the 
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Vinson Defends Low Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 1788) 
urgent construction projects piled | economic transition from war to 
up by the war has been satisfied.” | peace have already been 

Concerning the interest charge | pleted in the tax field. 


| 





| 
| 


to approximately $275 billion, as | at those points in the tax structure 
indicated in the President’s Budg- | 





| 1947. 


| we cannot assume that the prob- 
The estimate for actual interest | 
the fiscal year | 


com- 
The first 
was the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1945, approved July 31, 1945. This | 








“The second major step was the 
granting of limited tax reductions 


where they would be most effec- 
tive in maintaining high levels of 
employment and production in the 
transition period. Going some- 
what beyond my suggested pro- 
gram of $5 billion of tax reduc- 
tion, the Revenue Act of 1945, ap- 
proved Nov. 8, reduced tax lia- 
bilities for the calendar years 
1946 and 1947 by nearly $6 billion 
annually. It is to be noted that 
this law will reduce fiscal year 
1946 tax collections by less than 
$1 billion, most of its effect not 
being felt until the fiscal year 


“Although the tax adjustments 
already made to aid reconversion 
have been prompt and generous, 





lems of economic transition are of | 
no further concern to tax policy. | 
| Quite the contrary. The peculiar | 
economic difficulties which beset | 
the transition process—especially 
the cross currents of inflation and 
deflation—may be either aggra- | 
vated or eased by the course of | 
taxation. 

“Pent-up demands for goods, 
combined with accumulated -pur- | 
chasing power, exert continued 
inflationary pressures, especially | 
in the period when production is | 
catching up. Substantial further | 
tax reduction occurring -while in- 
flationary pressures are strong) 
would increase the danger of in- 
flation. 


“Although Federal expenditures | 





important determinants of the. 


ble as long as inflationary pres- | 


are declining rapidly as war activ- | 
ities are completed and liquidat- 
| ed, they cannot be expected to re- | 
‘turn to prewar levels. To dis- 
| charge our obligations to return- 
|ing veterans, to service the debt, | 
|and to maintain our military de-| 
|fenses will involve necessarily | 
|heavy burdens. Public works 
| projects and programs to aid agri- | 
| culture, the unemployed, and the 
|aged will also require large out-| 
|\lays. Clearly, the aftermath of | 
| war and the broad array of serv- | 
|ices which the American people | 
|call upon their Government to 
| provide will hold Federal expend- 
itures far above prewar levels. 


“Consequently, the Federal tax 
structure is bound to be a far big- 
| ger factor in the economic health 
and stability of our nation than 
ever before; its modernization is 
the very foundation of our pro- 
gram to achieve full production.” 

Noting that tax modernization 
does not necessarily mean tax re- 
duction, the Secretary of the 
Treasury concluded that “the pro- 
gressive personal income tax 
should be the cornerstone of our 
peacetime revenue system.” 


Redeem Irish Free 
State Bonds 


Holders of Irish Free State 
(Saorstat Eireann) external loan 
sinking fund 5% gold bonds, due 
Nov. 1, 1960, are being notified 
that $15,000 principal amount of 
these bonds outstanding have 
been drawn by lot for redemption 
through the sinking fund on May 
1, 1946, at par plus accrued inter- 
est. Payment will be made at the 
head office of the National City 
Bank of New York, American fis- 
eal agent. 55 Wall Street, Ivew 











York, on May i. . 


The Bank for Internationa! Settlements 


(Continued from page 1788) 


“The bank does no _ business 
with institutions other than cen- 
tral banks or similar governmen- 
tal bodies. Its shareholders are 
mostly central banks, but even in 
those cases where shares were is- 
sued to the public (France, Bel- 
gium, United States) the voting 





: | rights are not held by the share- | 
the | nancial problems of reconversion. | 


United States on Dec. 31, 1945, by | It did so, not by reducing ultimate 
which time substantially all of the | tax liabilities (except for increas- 
ete of the Victory Loan had /|ing the excess profits exemption 

n received, amounted to $278| from $10,000 to $25,000), but by 
billion. 83% of this debt had been | speeding the return to businesses 
incurred since June 30, 1940, when | of the tax funds to which they 
the large-scale rearmament pro- | were entitled under provisions of | 
gram was just beginning. During | wartime revenue laws. 


holders, but in the case of France | 
and Belgium by the central banks | 
of those countries. A special case | 
is that of the United States. In| 
the United States the shares were | 
issued to the public, but the vot- | 
ing rights are held by the First | 
National Bank of New York,}| 


} 


of Boston. The Federal Reserve | 


Banks did not participate in the 
BIS. 


“The BIS started work in 1930, 
but lost its task as Reparations 
Agent in 1921 (Hoover Morator- 
ium). It continued to act as a 
center for the central banks who 
were its shareholders. All Euro- 
pean central banks with the ex- 
ception of Portugal, Spain, Latvia, 
Turkey and the USSR are share- 
holders. Outside Europe only the 
central bank of Japan was a 
shareholder. (Japan was a rep- 
arations creditor.) The governors 


'of the central banks of Switzer- 


land, Sweden and the Nether- 





lands are elected directors of the 
BIS. 


“The Directors met at Basle 
monthly, excepting during July 
and August. Thereby a monthly 
meeting (lasting two to four 
days) of the governors of the cen- 
tral banks of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many and the representatives of 
the bank of Japan was assured, 
and it has been attended regularly 
aimost without exception. Through 


| the instrument of the managers 


and other high officials, recruited 
from many countries, regular con- 


the First National Bank of Chi-| ‘@¢t during the month was as- 


cago and the First. National Bank | 


sured. There never has been a 
possibility of domination by any 
shareholding central bank, as 
practically all power is in the 
hands of the directors. The num- 
ber of directors of any country 
is fixed by the statutes (Great 
Britain, 2; France, 3; Belgium, 2; 
Italy, 2; Japan, 2; Germany, 3, and 
one each for other countries like 
Sweden, Switzerland, Netherlands. 
The two seats for the United 
States have been left unoccupied 
since May, 1935.) 


“As a center for the central 
banks of Europe the BIS worked 
as well as it possibly could, even 


under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances which prevailed after 





1933. The atmosphete of coopera- 
tion between central banks, which 
eased difficulties as far as possible 
during the 1930’s, was greatly en- 
hanced by the monthly Basle 
meetings of governors and their 
assistants. All the shareholding 
central banks met once a year at 
the annual meeting. During the 
war no board meetings took place 
and the annual meetings were 
held by proxy. 


“The BIS has a small but ex- 
cellent economic department, 
since 1930 under the direction of 
Dr. P. Jacobsson (Sweden), as- 
sisted by Mr. Conolly (Great Brit- 
ain). (Both at the BIS since 1930.) 
Under the guidance of the Presi- 
dent, the BiS collects material 
from all over the world for its 
well known annual report. The 
personal contacts among the offi- 
cials of the various central banks 
was of inestimable value in this 
connection. 


“The Bank was active as a gold 
trader between gcentral banks, 
thus avoiding unnecessary trans- 
port of gold. Before the war it 
operated a system of loans from 
central bank to central bank, 
through the BIS as intermediary, 
to make possible the covering of 
exchange risks where forward 
covering was impossible because 


of exchange restrictions. This sys- 
tem proved valuable and simple 
to operate.” 
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April 3, 1946 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus, 


100,000 Shares 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


$2.25 Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $50 per Share 


plus accrued dividend from March 15, 1946 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States 
where the undersigned may legally offer these securities in compliance 


with the securities laws thereof. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
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70 Pine Street 


99,300 Shares" 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur Company 


Common Stock 


Price $3:00 Per Share 


NEWKIRK & COMPANY, INC. ' 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone WHitehall 4-8144 
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@ Air Products, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

April 2 filed 100,000 shares class A stock (par $1) and 
290,000 shares common stock (par $1). Underwriters— 
Reynolds & Co. Offering—100,000 shares of class A 
stock and 100,000 shares of common are offered in units 
of one share of class A stock and one share of common 
stock at $11 per unit. The remaining 150,000 shares 
of common will be offered at the discretion of the under- 
writer to the purchasers of such units or to others at 
a price of $1 per share. The remaining 40,000 shares 
of common are being offered by the company directly 
to certain officers and employees at $1 per share and 
are not being underwritten. Proceeds—Company ex- 
pects to apply approximately $60,000 to the purchase of 
additional machinery and equipment heretofore rented 
from the Defense Plant Corp. An additional $81,500 
will be applied to the purchase of the plant at Emmaus, 
Pa., together with $70,000 for cost of conversion and 
moving. Balance of proceeds (estimated $913,500) will 
be used for general working capital purposes. Business 
—Manufacture and operation of equipment to reduce 
air into its constituent atmospheric gases, such as oxygen 
and nitrogen, on the premises of the ultimate consumer. 


Allianceware, Inc. 

on March 19 filed a registration statement for 12,000 
shares of $2.50 convertible preferred stock (par $50) 
and 25,000 shares of common (par $1). Common shares 
are being sold by certain stockholders. For details see 
issue of March 21. Offering—Prices to the public will 
be filed by amendment. Underwriters—Principal under- 
writers are Hayden, Miller & Co., Hawley, Shepard & 
Co. and Maynard H. Murch & Co. 


American Airlines, Inc. 
on March 4 filed a registration statement for 97,350 
shares of common stock (par $5). For details see issue of 
March 7. Offering—Company is offering to issue 97,350 
shares of its common stock to all stockholders of Mid- 
Continent Airlines, Inc., in exchange for common stock 
of Mid-Continent in ratio of one share of common stock 
of American for each four shares of common stock of 
Mid-Continent (par $1). Underwriting—None named. 


@ American Airlines, inc., New York, N. Y. 


March 28 filed 211,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Shares are being sold by Aviation Corp. which owns 
262,538 (20.3%) of 1,290,567 outstanding shares. Aviation 
Corp. has entered into an agreement with underwriters 
whereby latter have agreed to purchase 70,000 shares 
and shall. have the right to purchase the remaining 
141,000 shares. Underwriters—Emanuel & Co, and Leh- 
man Brothers. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

on March 13 filed a registration statement for 101,086 
shares of common stock (par $1). Shares are being 
sold by certain stockholders. For details see issue of 
March 21. Offering—Price to the public is $13.75 per 
share. Underwriters—Underwriters include Almstedt 
Bros., Equitable Securities Corp., Bankers Bond Co., 
W. E. Hutton & Co., and Stein Bros. & Boyce. 


@® American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

March 28 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwrit- 
ers—Lehman Brothers and Union Securities Corp. Offer- 
ing—Price to public by amendment. Preoceeds—Company 
has developed a new product known as the “AMF Auto- 
matic Pinspotter.” Presently contemplated cash expen- 
ditures for the introduction, production and distribution 
of the new pinspotter for the current year and first 
quarter of 1947 aggregate between $9,000,000 and $11,- 
000,000. Net proceeds from the sale will be added to 
working capital and used to provide funds in connection 
with the new product. Additional funds required may 
be obtained through sale of remaining 20,000 authorized 
shares of preferred stock, through borrowing, or other- 
wise. 


American Mail Line Ltd. 


March 11 filed a registration statement for 49,602 shares 
of common stock (no par). For details see issue of 
March 21. Offering—Company is offering to common 
stockholders the right to subscribe for an aggregate of 
49,602 shares of additional common stock at $20.50 per 
share on basis of 48/100 of a share for each share of 
common held. Company and principal stockholder, 
R. J. Reynolds of Miami Beach, Fla., desire to secure 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


wider distribution of the common stock, and toward 
that end the underwriters have entered into an agree- 
ment with Mr. Reynolds whereby, as Mr. Reynolds’ 
agent, they will offer to persons designated by him 
all shares of unsubscribed stock purchased by them 
from the company plus, as Mr. Reynolds’ agent, up to 
12,000 shares of additional common which Mr. Reynolds 
agrees to acquire through exercise of his subscription 
rights. The price to public is $20.60 per share. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


American Molasses Co., New York, N. Y. 
March 22 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and Union Securi- 
ties Corp. Offering—Price to public by amendment. For 
details see issue of March 28. 


@® American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 

March 29 filed 21,550 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) Underwriters—G. H. 
Walker & Co. Offering—Common stockholders are of- 
fered right to subscribe to new preferred at rate of one 
share of preferred for each four shares of common held 
at $52 per share. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased 
by underwriter for offering to public. Preceeds—Pro- 
ceeds from sale of preferred, with a term loan of $1,250,- 
000 and current funds will be used to finance the pur- 
chase of a plant formerly belonging to the Defense Plant 
Corp. for $1,750,000, purchase of additional machinery 
and equipment for such plant and for other plant im- 
provements. 


@® American Water Works Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment, after results of competitive bidding are 
known. Purpose—Company is the holding company into 
which the water works subsidiaries of American Water 
Works & Electric Co., Inc., (parent) are tc be segregated 
pursuant to plan filed with the SEC. The shares of com- 
mon stock covered by the prospectus, together with 
$15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds, which 
are to be sold privately, are to be issued for the purpose 
of acquiring certain assets of American Water Works 
& Electric, liquidating two subsidiaries, Community 
Water Service Co. and Ohio Cities Water Corp., 
and providing cash working capital of the company. 
The shares of common stock of the company are to be 
offered initially for cash to the common stockholders 
of the parent, American Water Works concern and to 
the public holders of preferred stocks of Community and 
Ohio in exchange for their shares. All common stock 
not subscribed or issued under the exchange offers are 
to be sold for cash to underwriters. 


Ampal-American Palestine Trading Corp. 
on Oct. 3 filed a registration statement for 400,000 shares 
of 4% cumulative preferred non-voting shares. For 
details see issue of Oct. 11. Offering—Price to the pub- 
lic is $5.50 per share. Underwriters—Shares will be 
sold through the efforts of the directors and employees 
of the corporation. 


Aro Equipment Corp. 
on March 14 filed a registration statement for 30,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock, 442% series (par 
$50) and 20,000 shares of common (par $2.50). For 
details see issue of March 21. Offering—The prices to 
the public will be filed by amendment. Underwriters— 
Central Republic Co., Inc., and Reynolds & Co. 


Atlas imperial Diesel Engine Co. 


on Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 30,000 shares 
of series A cumulative preferred stock ($50-par). Divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. For details see 
issue of March 7. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Offering postponed indefinitely. 


Avon Allied Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
on March 26 filed 37,220 shares of 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $50) and 100,000 shares of common (no 
par) of which company is selling 20,200 shares of pre- 
ferred and certain stockholders are selling 17,020 shares 
of preferred and 100,000 shares of common. Underwrit- 
ers—Group is headed by Hemphill, Noyes & Co., F. S. 
Moseley & Co. and H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc. Offerng— 
Prices to public will be filed by amendment. For details 
see issue of March 28. 
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© Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. the 
March 30 filed 258,160 shares of common stock (par $1): ea 
Offering—Company is offering to exchange its common be 
stock for the outstanding shares of stock of Republic by 
Industries, Inc. Geometric Stamping Co. and Kermath pu 
Manufacturing Co., subsidiaries of Barium Steel. Each ap 
such exchange will be made upon the basis of assigned a} 
values to the shares. eqi 
® Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. te. 
March 30 filed 350,000 shares common stock (par $1). fur 
Underwriters-——Laird, Bissell & Meeds. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Proceeds will be bd 
used in connection with payments to and advances to Ma 
subsidiaries for working capital, for purchase of equip- ib] 
ment, repayment of loans, development, etc. Business— mo 
Diversified lines of steel and other metal products. Ch 
Bendix Helicopter, Inc. os 
on Feb. 13 filed a registration statement for 507,400 wil 
shares of common stock (par 50c). Shares are being fur 
sold for the account of the estate of Vincent Bendix, use 
deceased. For details see issue of Feb. 20. Offering— to | 
Shares will be sold in the over-the-counter market. pre 
Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., is named me 
principal underwriter. , e 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind, Ma 
on March 21 filed a registration statement for 104,301 Ba 
shares of common stock (par 334; cents per share.) Busi- & ( 
ness—Manufacture of Bendix Home Laundry, an auto- 47: 
matic washing machine. Offering—Company is offering Bly 
to common stockholders of record March 30, right to Pri 
subscribe to one share of new common for each 10 shares anc 
held at a price to be filed by amendment. Issue is not 
being underwritten, but holders of common of record ‘ 
on March 30, 1946, in addition to their pro rata sub- on 
scription rights, will also be given an opportunity to sha 
purchase any shares which have not been purchased wil 
through subscription warrants. For details see issue of Ma 
March 28. 7% 
Benguet Consolidated Mining Co. = 
on March 15 filed a registration statement for 702,302 pre 
shares of capital stock value (par 1 peso, equivalent in of | 
U.S. currency to 50 cents per share). The shares are part den 
of a total of 852,302 shares purchased by Allen & Co fer: 
from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, 150,000 by 
were sold privately at the cost price to Allen & Co, ing 
Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. Offering— Uns 
The offering price will be supplied by amendment. ame 
JInderwriters—Allen & Co. is named principal under- 
writer. 
@ Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. on | 
March 28 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred of | 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- poe 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. and ren 
Union Securities Corp. Offering—Offering price to pub- paneer 
lic by amendment. Proceeds—To provide in whole or ee 
in part for modernization, expansion, etc., of manufac- pret 
turing facilities and plants, which should provide op- pur. 
portunity for lower costs, increase capacity for produc- oe 
tion of existing products, and provide facilities for f 
manufacture of new products. No allocation made for bins 
particular purposes. Business—Manufacture of auto- — 





motive parts. 






Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
on March 25 filed a registration statement for 200,000 
shares of $1.20 cumulative preferred stock (par $25), 
with common stock purchase warrants attached. Un- 
derwriters—Blair & Co., Inc., New York. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. For details see issue -of 
March 28. f 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


on March 14 filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). The shares are being 
sold by two stockholders. For details see issue of 
March 21. Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks 
head the underwriting group. 


(F.) Burkart Manufacturing Co. 
on Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 10,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Shares are being sold b 
certain stockholders. For details see issue of March 3 
Offering—Price to the public $50 per share. Underwriters 
—G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, principal underwriter. 
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® Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C. 
March 30 filed 100,000 shares of convertible second pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co. Offering—Pre- 
ferred stock will be initially offered to common stock- 
holders in ratio of three-fiftieths of a share of preferred 
for each share of common held. Rights to subscribe 
appertaining to 55,106 shares of common have been 
waived by directors and officers so as to make possible 
the ratio of three-fiftieths of a share of preferred for 
each share of common. The unsubscribed shares will 
be sold to underwriters. Subscription and offering prices 
by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds for corporate 
purposes, which are expected to include expenditures of 
approximately $8,000,000 in 1946 and 1947 pursuant to 
a program for additions and betterments to plants and 
equipment. In February, 1946, the corporation received 
$4,920,000 from the sale of 50,000 shares of 34%%2% pre- 


ferred stock and the proceeds were added to its general 
funds. 
















® Bush Manufacturing Co., West Hartford, Conn. 
March 29 filed 20,000 shares 442% cumulative convert- 
ible prior preferred (par $25) and 10,000 shares com- 
mon (par $5). Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. and 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. Offering—Price to public is 
$25 per share for preferred and $10 per share for com- 
mon. Proceeds—-Proceeds from sale of stocks, together 
with approximately $298,000 from sale of 4% sinking 
fund debentures, together aggregating $844,500, will be 
used to finance construction of a new plant, estimated 
te cost $650,000, including moving expenses. Balance of 
, proceeds for working.capital. Business—Parts for com- 
mercial refrigeration, air conditioning and related fields. 


@ Capitol Records, Inc., Nollywood, Calif. 
March 28 filed 95,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Shares are being sold by stockholders, Blyth 
& Co., Inc., and Union Securities Corp. which are selling 
47,500 shares each. Underwriters—To be selected by 
Blyth & Co., Ine., and Union Securities Corp. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Business—Recording 
and distribution of phonograph records. 


Central Maine Power Co. 


on March 18 filed a registration statement for 220,000 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Dividend rate 
will be filed by amendment. For details see issue of 
f March 21. Offering—Company will offer to holders of 
7% preferred, $6 preferred and 5% $50 preferred stock 
the right to exchange such stock on the basis of one 
share of new preferred for each $100 par value of old 
2 preferred plus a cash adjustmert. All outstanding snares 
n of old preferred not exchanged will be called for re- 
rt demption on July 1, 1946. The balance of new pre- 
. ferred stock will be sold to underwriters, to be selected 
a) by competitive bidding, for resale to the public. Offer- 
0. ing price to the public will be filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Names oi underwriters -will be filed by 
it. amendment. 
i- 
Chain Store Investment Corp. 
on Feb. 8 filed a registration statement for 15,000 shares 


sd of 4%5°.. cumulative convertible preferred stock (par 
sane $50) and 100,000 shares of common (par 10c). For 
A details see issue of Feb. 14. Offering—-The preferred 
ie stock will be offered to public by underwriters at a 
aa price to be filed. by amendment. The 100,000 shares 





of common stock are initially being offered by the cor- 

























































































a poration for subscription to common stockholders at a 
ve price to be filed by amendment, but 50 cents per share 
ah umder public offering price. The unsubscribed balance 
on of common Will be offered to the public by under- 
os writers at a price to be filed by amendment. Under- 
. writers—<As to the preferred, Childs, Jeffries & Thorn- 
dike, Inc., and H. C. Wainwright & Co., and as to the 
common, First Colony Corp. 
)00 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
et on March 14 filed a registration statement for 275,000 
ice shares of common stock (no par). Shares are issued and 
of are being sold by certain stockholders. For details see 
: issue of March 21. Offering—Price to public according to 
the prospectus is “At the market’—on the New York 
Stock Exchange or other exchanges on which the stock 
000 is listed. Underwriters—There is no underwriting agree- 
ing ment. Stock will be sold from time to time at the 











prices then current on the New York Stock Exchange 
or other stock exchanges on which the stock is listed. 


Compania Litgrofica De La Habana S. A. 

; (Havana Lithographing Ce.) 
om March 18 filed a registration statement for 19,419 
shares of 6% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
{par $25) and 197,000 shares of common (par 10c). 

I of the 19,419 shares of preferred and 162,000 shares 
of the 197,000 common are being purchased by the 
nderwriters from certain stockholders. The remain- 
g 35,000 shares of common are being purchased from 
ihe company. For details see issue of March 21. Offer- 
.—Prices to public will be filed by amendment. Un- 


ash riters—Hirsch & Co., New York, is principal under- 
writer. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore 


farch 29 filed $44,660,000 series R first refunding mort- 
gage bonds due April 1, 1981. Interest rate by amend- 
ent. Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. Offer- 
me—Bonds will be offered for sale at competitive bid- 
ding, and the price to the public filed by amendment. 

pceeds—Net proceeds, together with money from gen- 
al funds as required. will be applied to redemption of 
°0.844,000 series N 3°4% bonds and $23,816,000 series O 
4% bonds at 1054 and 107, respectively. 








































































































































































Cribben & Sexton Co. 


on Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 40,006 shares 
442% cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $25) 
and 45,000 shares of common (par $5). The preferred 
and 5,695 shares of common are being offered by com- 
pany and 39,305 shares of common by certain stock- 
holders. For details see issue of March 7. Offering— 
Price of preferred to public is $25 per share and of 
common $13.50 per share. Underwriters—Paul H. Davis 
& Co., Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 


® Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 
March 29 filed 100,000.shares common stock (no par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Wertheim & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Business—Magazine publishers. 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co., New York, N. Y. 
March 21 filed 30,000 shares 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 175,000 shares of common (par $5). 
Of the total 20,000 shares of preferred and 137,500 shares 
of common are to be purchased by underwriters from 
company: and 10,000 shares of preferred and 37,500 
shares of common from Hershey Trust Co., trustee of 
Hershey Industrial School of Hershey, Pa. Shares to 
be purchased from trustee are part of 40,000 shares of 
preferred and 137,500 shares of common to be issued by 
company to the trustee as part of the consideration for 
certain assets to be acquired by Cuban Atlantic. Under- 
writers—Group is headed by Wertheim & Co., and La- 
denburg, Thalmann & Co. Offering—Prices to public by 
amendment. For details see issue of March 28. 


® Curtis Companies Inc., Clinton, lowa 


March 30 filed 46,050 shares common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are peing sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Cruttenden & Co. Offering—Price to public 
$12.25 per share. Business—Millwork manufacturer. 


Dallas Title & Guaranty Co. 


on Feb. 21 filed a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of capital stock (par $10). For details see issue of 
Feb. 27. Offermg—Company has granted holders of 
capital stock rights to subscribe at $20 per share to new 
stock at rate of one share of new for each share held. 
Company reserves right to sell any unsubscribed stock 


at public or private sale at $20 per share. Underwriters 
—None named. 


@® Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, IH. 

March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Haligarten & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Business—Motor Trucks. 


Drackett Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


March 22 filed 108,000 shares of 4% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, series A (par $25). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price to 
public $25 per share. Business—Chemical manufactur- 
ing. For details see issue of March 28, 


@® (Allen B.) DuMont Laboratories, Inc., Passaic, 
March 29 filed 650,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents),.of which 525,000 shares are being offered 
for sale by underwriters. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—-To expand 
television broadcasting and manufacturing facilities and 
operations in the low-frequency fields. Because of ex- 
tensive expansion program now planned, the unexpended 
portion of moneys raised by the sale of 225,000 shares 
of class A common in 1944 is not sufficient. Such bal- 
ance, together with the proceeds of this financing, is 
proposed to be used for expansion principally of com- 
pany’s facilities for television broadcasting and manu- 
facture and sale of television receiving sets and trans- 
mitting equipment. Business—Cathode-ray tube, tele- 
vision, etc. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co. 


March 7 filed 178,364 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Underwriters— Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
For details see issue of March 14. Offering—Company 
is offering the new stock to holders of its common stock 
of record March 26 at rate of one new share for each 


four common shares at $54 per share. Rights expire 
April 13. 


Electromaster, Inc. 


on March 4 filed a registration statement for 200,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). For details see issue 
of March 7. Offering—Price to the public is $4.375 
per share. Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co. and 
Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, Detroit. 


Equipment Finance Corp. 


on Feb. 25 filed a registration statement for 13,877 
shares 4% cumulative series 2 preferred (par $100) and 
28,159 shares of common (par $10). For details see 
issue of Feb. 27. Offering—Price to public is $100 per 
share for preferred and $10 per share for the common. 
Company anticipates that all of the preferred and 
common will be sold to employees and officers of the 
company, and employees and officers of Curtiss Candy 
and its subsidiaries. In the event of a public offering, 
company will file a post-effective amendment. Under- 
writers—Sale of stock will be made through company’s 
own officers and employees. 


® Firth Carpet Co., New York, N. Y. 


March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (no par), 
of which 33,436 shares are being sold by company, 61,150 
by Harold E. Wadely, President, and 30,414 by Graham 











NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


(Showing probable date of offering) 
April 8, 1946 


Allianceware Inc._..-..---- Preferred and Common 
Prieamste Co. ..cdtvdtedsict eee Common 
Havana Lithographing Co.___Preferred and Common 
‘iS. D> Beary GE accis con ceussewesce Preferred 
poembene Oe. Inti. ci cd. su ie eo od Common 
Presse Mtoe Cee Weiss nas on we emenaes Common 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. -......--..-..-__- Preferred 
United States Television Mfg. Corp.._._-.-_- Common 


Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., 


Bonds, Preferred and Common 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.._........_.-_- Preferred 


April 9, 1946 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co.___Preferred and Common 


Frailey Industries Inc.__._._.....-~-- Class A Stock 
Hearn Department Stores, Inc..........._. Common 
National Distillers Products Corp._.......- Common 
April 10, 1946 
American Molasses Co._.-...-...-...--.--- Common 
Drache CW. non onions s wisde cae Preferred 
Prucheut:Dratter C6. 6.6.6 Sea. deka sa Preferred 
Linn Coach & Truck Corp.____...------..- Common 


United Biscuit Co. of America 


April 12, 1946 
Piper Abreraft Cages 55. bates es ae Common 


April 15, 1946 
Avon Allied Products Inc...Preferred and Common 


BOw eek, 16... <iiedw scious sonnd bees Preferred 
Eaton Manufacturing Co.._..._-.._...--..-. Common 
Gerity-Michigan Die Casting Co.__.._----. Common 
GISDOCTEIOR, Fille icese nn = sts eee Common 
Joy Manufacturing Co.___..-....-......-. Common 
Kingston Products Corp............-...<. ommon 
(F. H.) McGraw & Co..___- Preferred and Common 
National Automotive Fibres Inc... ._...- Common 
Republic Indemnity Co. of America___- — Common 
Shell. Unioss OF) Comin <n atin aniemectl Debentures 
BaRStene LOSP. scsccenen /é0ks~~ eae Preferred 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd..._..._-___-- Common 
April 16, 1946 
American Airlines Inc.__--..........._--- Common 
American Machine & Foundry Co... _--~- Preferred 
Botg- Warner CRB Ri 5 3 ose erence cwee Preferred 
Camttal. WecerGtes Seias «06 tcccnsweiunsa Common 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.._.._....--.--.. Common 
Sn TE. Giknk = atts «noo — ski eeiaale Preferred 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co....--.- Common 
PRR PORNO, Wetec nities any a dc 0 ttre Bonds 


Peninsular Telephone Co.___ Preferred and Common 


Queen Anne Candy Co........--.-..-.---- Common 
April 17, 1946 
Aroprignn: Berl Ge pikes ic iscsi occuiiiaiane Preferred 
Bush Manufacturing Co.___- Preferred and Common 
Consol. Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt._____- Bonds 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co._._..__.--~- Common 
pec Ue eo Ra Common 
(Allan B.) Du Mont Laboratories Inc.__Cl. A. Common 
ee nee mesma Common 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp._____--~-- Common 
Longines-Wittrauer Watch Co. Inc._____-_- Common 
LV OG SAGE go ce tinnn<teno eee an eres ti Common 
New Haven Clock & Watch Co.________-_- Preferred 
Paulsboro Mfg. Co... ___- Preferred and Common 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire_--__- Common 
Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd.._____________~_ Common 
Scranton Electric Co.__.-__- Preferred and Common 
Seeree ye NE  C siciites Sick ar ee tes w cscs a Common 
Tucson Gas & El. Lt. & Pwr. Co.___--_--~_~- Common 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri_.....___-_- Preferred 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp... .~-- Common 
Cres TEU Cie a oc cetacean Common 
Utility Appliance Corp._-_-_-_- Preferred and Common 
Waeiwort: Ca. =. Debentures and Preferred 
April 18, 1946 
American Water Works Co. Inc.__.__----_- Common 
Det: Gees tae. cae Common 
Wertinaten Gil asec 2nd Preferred 
Curtis Compenies, Ine... ...... 2 Common 
iets Fee: COs ob iin en eal Common 


Mading Drug Stores Co.___- Debs., Pfd. and Common 
National Skyway Freight Corp.._____._.-__ ommon 
Ohio Public Service Co.__Boends, Notes and Pref. Stk. 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc 


Ae Sa ommon 
Selected Industries Inc.__-_._._._._-__-- Debentures 
TR FETED Ge  Gbkiiin 6 cdc ses oo cee Common 

April 21, 1946 ‘ 
Aig. Products iné..ic 2k Sea Class A Stock 
| Roberts & Mander Corp.......... 2... . Common 
Sharen Sissel Cagis eck suite tc i. Common 











Hunter, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary. Un- 
derwriters—Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—To finance inventories, ac- 
counts receivable, general working capital. 


@ Fleming-Hal! Tobacco Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


April 1 (letter of notification) filed 20,000 shares of 
eommon stock (par $1). Sale for benefit of S. C. Korn, 
Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co. Offering—Price to 
public, $5 per share. . 


(Continued on page 1828) 
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Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y. 
March 19 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers. For details see issue 
of March 28. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 22 filed 125,000 shares of cumulative stock (par 
$100). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
Lehman Brothers and Watling, Lerchen & Co. For 
details see issue of March 28. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. 


® Gerity-Michigan Die Casting Co., Detroit, Mich. 
March 27 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 300,000 shares are being sold by company and 
150,000 shares by certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Buckley Brothers, Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., and Dempsey & Co. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Company 
will apply proceeds to pay a note to Associates Discount, 
Corp.; $200,000 to retire 1,967 shares of cumulative 6% 
preferred stock ($100 par), including accrued dividends, 
balance to finance increased inventories and payrolls. 
Business—Manufacture of raw die castings, principally 
for the automotive industry, also automobile hardware 
and plumbing hardware and bathroom accessories. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd. 

on Feb. 21 filed a registration statement for 81,249 com- 
mon shares ($1 par, Canadian). Shares are being of- 
fered to residents of United States and Canada by 
Toronto Mines Finance Ltd. These shares are part of 
a recent offering of an aggregate of 525,000 shares 
offered by the company in Canada to its own share- 
holders at $5 (Canadian) per share. For details see 
issue of Feb. 27. Offering—The offering price is $5.10 
(Canadian) per share, or the United States equivalent. 
Toronto Mines Finance Ltd. intends to offer 44,195 of 
such shares in blocks of not less than five shares to 
shareholders of Frobisher Exploration Co., Ltd., of rec- 
ord Dec. 15, 1945, as resident in the United States in 
the approximate ratio of one share for every 15 shares 
of Frobisher then owned by them, and to shareholders 
of Ventures, Ltd., of record Dec. 15, 1945, as resident 
in the United States, in the approximate ratio of one 
share for every 20 shares of Ventures then owned by 
them. The balance will be offered in Canada and the 
United States to such persons as Toronto Mines Finance, 
Ltd., may determine, who may include officers and 
employees of the company. Underwriters — Toronto 
Mines Finance, Ltd., 25 King Street, West Toronto, is 
mamed underwriter. It is wholly owned and controlled 
by its parent company, Ventures, Ltd. 


® Globe-Union Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 27 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
of which 39,000 shares are being sold by company and 
81,000 by certain stockholders. Underwriters—Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—Will be added to general funds of the 
company. Business—Storage batteries, various elec- 
tronic devices and parts for radio, television, radar, spark 
plugs, roller skates, etc. 


Adoif Gobel, Inc. 

on Jan. 10 filed a registration statement for 412,899 
shares of common stock (par $1). Shares are being 
sold on behalf of the Adolf Gobel, Inc., syndicate. For 
details see issue of Jan. 17. Offering—Common stock 
will be sold through regular market channels over the 
New York Curb Exchange at best price obtainable in 
small lots so as not to unduly depress the market. The 
proposed stock offering constitutes 63.9% of the com- 
pany’s outstanding common stock. There are 12 mem- 
bers in the syndicate. Underwriters—No underwriting 
discounts and commissions are being paid. 


Gold City Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 

on Jan. 4 filed a registration statement for 600,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) Canadian currency. For de- 
tails see issue of Jan. 10. Offering—Company is offer- 
ing common stock to public at 50 cents U. S. currency 
per share. If company accepts offers from dealers to 
purchase the stock, company will sell to such dealers, 
if any, at 32.5 cents U. S. currency per share for resale 
at 50 cents U. S. currency per share. The estimated 
proceeds to be raised is $300,000 U. S. currency maxi- 
mum, and $195,000 U. S. currency minimum, if all shares 
are sold, and assuming in any event that all the shares 
are sold. Underwriters—No underwriters named. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
on Feb, 21 filed a registration statement for $12,000,000 
4% secured convertible debentures due March 1, 1956, 
and an indeterminate number of common shares to be 
reserved for issuance upon the conversion of the de- 
bentures, and 25,000 shares of common, which shares 
may be issued to Allen & Co., New York, pursuant to 
a proposed standby agreement. For details see issue 
of Feb. 27. Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—Allen & Co., New York. 


® Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 

March 28 filed 51,591 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—Tucker, Anthony & Co. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Company will ap- 
ply net proceeds, with additional treasury funds, to re- 
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demption, on or about May 1, 1946, of 9,000 shares of 
$6 preferred stock at 105. Busimess—Gages and pre- 
cision metal-cutting tools. 


Gulf Atlantic Transportation Co. 


on Jan. 17 registered 270,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). For details see issue of Jan. 24. Offering— 
Price to the public will be filed by amendment. The 
securities are being offered initially for a period of 
15 days to present shareholders under preemptive rights 
at a price to be filed by amendment. Holders of ap- 
proximately 200,000 shares have agreed to waive their 
preemptive rights. The underwriter will receive 50,000 
five-year warrants to purchase common stock at a price 
to be filed by amendment. For these warrants the 
underwriter will pay the company 10 cents each or a 
total of $5,000. Underwriters—Principal underwriter is 
Allen & Co. 


@® Hamilton Trust Shares, Denver, Colo. 

March 29 filed for fully-paid type certificates. General 
Distributor—Hamilton Depositors Corp. Offering—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Business—Invest- 
ment company. 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Gas Co. 
March 19 filed $2,200,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1971. Bonds will be offered for sale at competitive 
bidding and interest rate filed by amendment. Under- 
writers—To be filed by amendment. For details see 
issue of March 28. Offering—Price to public by amend- 


ment. e 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp. 


on Feb. 27 filed a registration statement for 215,000 
shares of common stock ($2 par). Shares are being sold 
by certain stockholders. For details see issue of March 7. 
Offering—Price to the public will be filed by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—Laird, Bissell & Meeds have with- 
drawn as underwriters. 


Hearn Department Stores, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
March 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock ($5 par). 
Shares are being sold by Endicott Co., Inc., a stockholder. 
Underwriters—E. W. Clucas & Co., and H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Inc. For details see issue of March 28. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. 


Cc. J. Hendry Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 20 filed 24,000 shares of preferred stock, 542% 
cumulative (par $25). Underwriters—First California 
Co. Offering—Price to public $25 per share. For details 
see issue of March 28. 


‘® Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 30 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic $6 per share. Proceeds—Company intends to use 
$97,125 for redeeming its preferred stock and approxi- 
mately $400,000 to retire short-term bank borrowings. 
Any balance will be used for working capital. Business 
—Radio receivers, phonograph radio combinations, etc., 
and special electronic equipment. 


@® Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp., Salem, Mass. 
March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To provide 
adequate working capital for expanding operations, also 
to retire present bank borrowing. Company intends to 
advance to Air King Products Co., Inc., a subsidiary 
recently acquired, $500,000 to equip new plants and for 
working capital. Business—Radio tubes. 


Illinois Power Co. 

on Feb. 27 filed a registration statement for $45,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1976 and $9,000,000 sinking 
fund debentures due 1966. Securities will be offered 
for sale at Competitive bidding with price and interest 
rates to be named by the successful bidder. For details 
see issue of March 7. Underwriters—Names will be filed 
by amendment. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

on March 9 filed a registration statement for 120,000 
shares of 4% cumulative preferred stock (par $100). For 
details see issue of March 14. Offering—Company is 
offering to holders of 140,591 shares of 544% cumula- 
tive preferred stock the opportunity to exchange their 
shares for the 120,000 shares of 4% preferred, and in 
the event of over-subscription the 120,000 shares of new 
preferred will be allocated on a pro rata basis, the 
exchange carrying a cash adjustment. Any unexchanged 
balance of new preferred will be sold to underwriters 
and offered to the public. Underwriters—Lehman 
Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First Boston 
Corporation. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 


on March 8 filed a registration statement for 142,967 
shares of common stock (no par). For details see issue 
of March 14. Offering—Company is offering the stock 
to holders of common stock at a price to be filed by 
amendment at rate of one share of new common for 
each five shares held. Underwriters—Underwriting 
group is headed by Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. 


Jefferson-Travis Corp. 


on Feb. 27 filed a registration statement for 30,000 shares 
of $1.25 cumulative convertible preferred (no par) and 
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130,000 shares of common (par 25c). Common shares ® 
are reserved for conversion of preferred. For details L 
see issue of March 7. Offering—Price to public is $25 © 
per share. Underwriters—Richard J. Buck & Co. 
@ Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. oO 
March 28 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible S| 
preferred stock (par $25). Dividend rate by amend- a 
ment. Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. Offering— h 
Price to public by amendment. Preceeds—Approxi- P 
mately $825,000 of net proceeds to retire regulation V- L 
Loan outstanding in amount of $1,435,432 as of March 25, 
1946. Balance for additions to plant and equipment, 
Business—High-grade specialty steels. Oo! 
® Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh . 
March 27 filed 51,400 shares common stock (par $1). ri 
Shares being sold by Adams Express Co. (35,600) and oO! 
American International Corp, (15,800). Underwriters— Fe) 
Hallgarten & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. Offering m 
—Price to public by amendment. Business—Mining ei 
machinery and equipment. R 
’ fi 
® Kansas City (Mo.) Fire & Marine tnsurance Co, Cc 
March 28 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10), 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares are 
being offered to common stockholders of record May 11 or 
at rate of one share of new stock for each share of com- sh 
mon held. Price by amendment. Subscription rights pl 
expire May 24. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to of 
underwriters who will offer them to the public. Pro- be 
ceeds—Purpose of financing is to increase capital and ac 
surplus so as to assist company in writing an increased Fr 
volume of fire and related lines of insurance and enter- pr 
ing to a limited extent the casualty insurance field. be 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. s 
on Feb. 28 filed a,registration statement for 60,000 shares M 
of $1.20 cumulatfve convertible preferred stock ($22.50 an 
par). For details see issue of March 7. Offering—Price 28 
to public is $25 per share. Underwriters—Straus & h 
Blosser, Chicago. oa 
@® Keyes Fibre Co., Portland, Me. ve 
March 28 filed $2,800,000 first mortgage bonds due April Bu 
1, 1966. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 

Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Estabrook & Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc., and H. M, M: 
Payson & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. of 
Proceeds—To redeem $1,800,000 444% first mortgage ste 
sinking fund bonds not later than May 31, 1946, and bal~ Ge 
ance, with additional company funds, will be used ‘to Fe 
defray the cost of construction and equipment of the 
Hammond plant. Business—Molded pulp products. 

Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind. =. 
March 25 filed 148,448 shares of common stock (par $1), Fe 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- pa 
writers—Alison & Co., Detroit. | Offering—Price to of 
public by amendment. For details see issue of March 28, of 

Linn Coach & Truck Corp. oft 

(Formerly Oneonta Linn Corp.) Gl 
on Feb, 28 filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of common (par 10c). For details see issue of e 
March 7. Offering—Price to public is $3 per share, 
Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. ° Ma 
fe ie aad ncagacsel Watch Co., Inc., New York, toe 
* ke Mc 
March 29 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1), ger 





Shares are being sold by Ira Guilden, research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing consultant of company. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
and Emanuel & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Business—Watches and other timepieces. 









@® Lynch Corporation, Anderson, Ind. 

March 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $2), 
Underwriters—Offering not underwritten. Offering— 
Company is offering the shares to holders of common 
stock of record April 22, at the rate of one share for 
each five shares held at $15 per share. Management 
expects to offer at $15 per share to key personnel, other 
than the President, such shares of present offering as 
are not subscribed for. Proceeds—Proceeds will be used 
to pay bank loans $581,000; to reimburse treasury for 
addition to Toledo plant $125,000; to discharge other 
indebtedness $150,000 and for working capital $244,000, 
Business—Manufacturing glass-forming machines. 


F. H. McGraw & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
March 25 filed 36,000 shares of $1.50 preferred stock (no 
par) and 100,000 shares of common (par 10 cents). Un- 
derwriters—Granbery, Marache & Lord and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. 


@ Mading Drug Stores Co., Houston, Tex. 
March 30 filed $500,000 5% sinking fund debentures; 
50,000 shares of 55-cent cumulative preferred stock ($5 
par) and 40,000 shares of common ($1 par). Underwrit 

ers—Alex Brown & Sons, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., 
and G. H. Walker & Co. Offering—Price of debentures 
to public is 100 and accrued interest from April 15, 1946, 
Offering prices of preferred and common stocks b 

amendment. Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $887,546 
subject to change on basis of final audit in connectio 
with acquisition of property is to be applied to the pur 
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chase of 3,587 shares of the common stock of Mading’s 
Drug Stores, Inc. Balance of proceeds will be applied 
to general corporate purpose, including the opening and 
acquisition of additional stores. Business—Company 
Was incorporated March 13, 1946, for the purpose of 
acquiring all the outstanding capital stock of Mading’s 
Drug Stores, Inc., a corporation which has operated a 
chain of drug stores in Houston, Texas, since 1927. 


Mission Appliance Corp. 


on Feb. 26 filed a registration statement for 133,000 
shares of common stock (par $5). Of total 102,150 shares 
are being sold by company and 30,850 by certain stock- 
holders. For details see issue of March 7. Offering— 
Price to public will be $8.25 per share. Underwriters— 
Lester & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


on March 15 filed a registration statement for 316,967 
shares of cumulative preference stock, series A (no par) 
convertible into common before June 1, 1956. Dividend 
rate will be filed by amendment. For details see issue 
of March 21. Offering—The 316,967 shares of new 
preference stock are being offered to holders of com- 
mon stock on the basis of one share of preference for 
each four shares of common held of record April 8. 
Rights will expire 3 p.m., April 24, 1946. Price to be 
filed by amendment. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & 
Co. heads the underwriting group. 


Morris Plan Corp. of America 

on Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of preferred stock, series A, with common stock 
purchase warrants attached (par $1) and 150,000 shares 
of common (10c par). Dividend rate on preferred will 
be filed by amendment. The statement covers 200,000 
additional shares of common reserved against warrants. 
For details see issue of Feb. 7. Offering—Price to the 
public will be filed by amendment. Underwriters—To 
be supplied by amendment. 


@ National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
March 27 filed 178,000 shares common stock (par $1), 
of which 150,000 shares being sold by company and 
28,000 shares by California Cotton Mills Co., a stock- 
holder. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Repayment of bank 
loans, $1,000,000; new plant in northern Ohio, $670,000; 
balance for machinery and equipment at other plants. 
| Business—Textile specialty business. 


National Co., Inc., Malden, Mass. 

March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which company is selling 50,000 shares and certain 
stockholders 150,000 shares. Underwriters—Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price to public $6 per share. 
For details see issue of March 28. 


National Distillers Products Corp. 


on Feb. 4 filed a registration statement for 379,894 shares 
of common stock (no par). For details see issue of 


a Vs ss “> 


> Feb. 7. Offering—Stock is being offered by the com- 
° pany for subscription to the holders of its common stock 
0 of record March 20 pro rata, at the rate of one-sixth 
, of one share for each share held at $62 per share. Rights 
expire at 3 p.m. April 8. Unsubscribed shares will be 
offered to the public by underwriters. Underwriters— 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
- @ National Skyway Freight Corp., Los Angeles, 





Calif. 


March 30 filed a registration statement for 500,000 com- 
mon shares (par $1). Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin, 
Inc. Offering—Price to public $5 per share. Preceeds— 
Money will be added to working capital to be used for 
general purposes, principally to finance acquisition of 
new planes. It is estimated $1,275,659 will be used for 
the purchase of a fleet of new planes better adapted 
to cargo carriage as soon as they are available. Manu- 
facturers of proposed new planes have set no prices for 
them, but it is estimated new planes will cost between 
$125,000 and $250,000 each. The corporation plans to 
j2cquire between 10 and 20 such new planes. Business 
j—Contract air carrier of cargoes and passengers. 


}@ Nation-Wide Securities Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
March 30 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
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nt }Distributor—Calvin Bullock. Offering—At market. Pro- 
er ds—For investment. Business—Investment company. 
be }@ New Haven (Conn.) Clock & Watch Co. 

or Merch 29 filed 62,500 shares of 444% cumulative con- 














ivertible preferred stock (par $20). Underwriters—Rey- 
olds & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
}Proceeds—To repay a $481,360 bank Joan incurred by 
predecessor, New Haven Clock Co., to redeem 4,376 
hares of 64% cumulative preferred stock; balance for 
purchase of new machinery, increased inventory re- 
F ulrements and working capital. 


} » Norwalk (Conn.) Tire & Rubber Co. 


\ arch 21 filed $1,444,500 convertible debentures due 
Wipril 15, 1956. Interest rate by amendment. Under- 
ters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering—Com- 
pany is offering to common stockholders right to sub- 
cribe for new debentures at rate of one $500 debenture 
jor every 70 shares of common stock held. Price by 
i nendment. Unsubscribed debentures will be purchased 
ipy underwriters who will offer.them publicly. For de- 
Hails see issue of March 28. 
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Ohio Public Service Co., Cleveland, O. 

March 30 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976; $5,500,000 serial notes and 156,300 shares of cum- 
ative preferred stock (par $100). Interest rate on the 



































bonds and notes and dividend rate on the preferred 
stock by amendment after results of competitive bidding 
are known. Underwriters—To pe filed py amendment. 
Otfering—Prices to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
Net proceeds will be applied to redemption and pay- 
ment of bonds, notes and preferred stock aggregating 
$58,327,406, including premiums, but exclusive of ac- 
crued interest and dividends. To the extent that net 
proceeds from sale of new securities are not sufficient 
ior the retirement purposes, company will use part of 
the $5,000,000 in cash which it is to receive from Cities 
Service Power & Light Co. for the sale to the latter 
of $5,000,000 par value common stock. 


®@ oO. K. Ko-Op Rubber Welding System, Littleton, 
Colo. 
April 1 filed 2,000 participating member shares. Un- 
derwriters—Shares will be sold without underwriting. 
Offering—Price is $1,000 per member share. The sale 
will be restricted exclusively to owners and operators 
of O. K. Tire Servicing Stores. Proceeds—It is con- 
templated that the proceeds shall be used for operating 
capital, to maintain stocks and inventories and to handle 
receivables. Business—A common-law business trust. 


Pacific Airmotive Corp. 


on Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of capital stock (par $1). For details see issue 
of March 7. Offering—Company offers to stockholders 
the right to subscribe for 150,000 shares on basis of 
three-tenths of one share for each share of stock held 
at price to be filed by amendment. Union Oil Co. of 
California, beneficial owner of 212,234 shares (42.45%) 
of capital stock of Pacific, has agreed to purchase at 
subscription price all shares of capital stock offered and 
not subscribed. Union Oil will acquire shares for invest- 
ment only. Underwriters—None mentioned. 


Palestine Economic Corp. 


on Dec. 28 registered 20,000 shares of common stock 
($100 par). For details see issue of Jan. 3. Offering— 
Offering price to public $100 per share. Underwriting— 
No underwriting. 


@® Paulsboro Manufacturing Co., Paulsboro, N. J. 


March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative preferred 
(par $100); 31,000 common stock purchase warrants and 
31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise of 
the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
adelphia. Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 
old shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 
offer is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds—Proceeds will be used for the purchase or con- 
struction of a plant and necessary machinery and equip- 
ment to enable the manufacture of a new hard surface 
floor and wall covering developed by the company, but 
not yet manufactured on a commercial basis. Business— 
Hard surface floor and wall coverings. 


Peerless Casualty Co. 


on March 8 filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of common stock (par $5). For details see 
issue of March 14. Offering—Company is offering the 
50,000 shares of common to common stockholders in 
ratio of 5 additional shares for each 11 shares held, 
at $14 per share. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters and sold to public at $14 per share. Un- 
derwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., New York, 
heads the underwriting group. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at competitive 
bidding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—To be filed by amend- 
ment. Offering—Prices to public by amendment. For 
details see issue of March 28. 


Peninsular Telephone Co. 


on March 14 filed a registration statement for 80,000 
shares of $1 cumulative preferred stock (par $25) and 
26,799 shares of common stock (no par). For details 
see issue of March 21. Offering—Holders of outstanding 
100,000 shares of $1.40 cumulative preferred class A 
(par $25) of record April 3 are offered the privilege 
to exchange 80% of their holdings for the $1 cumulative 
preferred stock on a share for share basis, plus a pay- 
ment by the exchanging stockholder of an amount per 
share to be filed by amendment. The exchange privil- 
ege will commence April 5 and will expire April 15. 
Holders of common stock will be given the right to 
subscribe to additional common shares on basis of one 
additional share for each five shares of common held 
of record April 3, 1946, at price to be filed by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., Coggeshall 
& Hicks, G. H. Walker & Co., White, Weld & Co. 


Perfex Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 20 filed 7,500 shares 442% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 26,164 shares of common stock 
($4 par). Underwriters—Wisconsin Co. Offering—Com- 
mon stock is being offered to common stockholders on 
basis of one share of new common for each five shares 
held. Price by amendment. Unsubscribed common 
shares and preferred stock will be publicly offered by 
underwriters. For details see issue of March 28. 


Piper Aircraft Corp. 


on Feb. 18 filed a registration statement for 150,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). For details see issue 


of Feb. 20. Offering—Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 


Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 20 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Price to 
public by amenament. For details see issue of March 28. 


Public Service Co. of Ind., Inc., Indianapolis 


March 25 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers— Names by amendment. Offering — Company 
proposes to issue the 150,000 shares of new preferrea tor 
purpose of refinancing at a lower dividend rate the 
148,186 outstanding shares of old preferred 5% cumula- 
tive series A. Exchange will be on a share for share 
basis with cash adjustment. Any of the 150,000 shares 
not issued under exchange offer will be sold for cash to 
underwriters and proceeas applied with treasury funds te 
redemption of unexchangea old preferred shares. For 
details see issue of March 28. 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 


on March 1 filed a registration statement for 102,006 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). Stock is to be of- 
fered at competitive bidding, with dividend rate supplied 
by amendment. For details see issue of March 7. Of- 
fering—Stock will first be offered to holders of com- 
pany’s $6 and $5 dividend preferred stock on a share for 
share basis, with cash adjustment. Unexchanged shares 
of new preferred are to be sold to underwriters for re- 
sale to public. All shares of old preferred not exchanged 
will be called for redemption at $107.50 for the $6 and 
$105 for the $5 preferred, plus accrued dividends. Un- 
derwriters—To be filed by amendment. 


@ Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, Manches- 
ter, N. H. 


March 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—Names by amendment. Offering—Com- 
pany will sell at compettiive bidding, for an aggregate 
price of $5,000,000, of not exceeding 500,000 shares of 
common stock, the number of shares to be determined 
by each bidder. Contemporaneously with issuance of 
new common company will issue 102,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock either under an exchange offer or for cash 
as previously provided for in filings with the Commis- 
sion. Proceeds—New common stock and new preferred 
stock are being issued to retire 117,404 shares of old 
preferred and serial notes outstanding in the amount 
of $2,000,000 on Dee. 31, 1945, and to provide funds for 
construction and extension of the company’s plant, prop- 
erty and facilities. 


@ Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind. 


March 28 filed 108,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Link; Gorman & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co., 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Kalman & Co., Inc., Straus 
& Blosser, Herrick, Waddell & Co., Sills, Minton & Co., 
©. H. Wibbing & Co., Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc., and Irving J. Rice & Co 
Offering—Price to public $5.125 per share. 


Red Top Brewing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

March 26 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Underwriters—Group is headed by Westheimer & Co., 
Cruttenden & Co.,‘A. G. Edwards & Sons, Loewi & Co., 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, the Ohio Company, and Piper, 
Jaffray & Hopwood. Offering—Offering price to public 
is $10.50 per share. For details see issue of March 28. 


@ Republic Indemnity Co. of America, Tuscon, Ariz. 
March 27 filed 10,000 shares common stock (par $10) 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Shares are being of- 
fered by the company. Offering—-Company is offering 
new common to holders of common stock at rate of one 
share for each two shares of common held at $15 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase the capital and surplus 
from $300,000 to $450,000, thereby enabling company te 
transact its casualty and insurance business in various 
States which require the foregoing amounts of capital 
and surplus. Business—Company was incorporated on 
Sept. 11, 1945, to engage in the casualty and indemnity 
insurance business. 


@® Roberts & Mander Corp., Hatboro, Pa. 

April 2 filed 283,790 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Company is offering 175,000 shares and Stroud & Co. 
Inc. is offering 108,790 shares which it owns. Under- 
writers—Stroud & Co. Inc. Offering—Price to publie 
by amendment: Preceeds—-Company plans to use its 
share of the proceeds for the payment of $600,000 bank 
loans, balance for working funds. Business—Company 
was organized March 11, 1946, to take over the business 
of Roberts & Mander Stove Co. extensive line of ranges. 


@® Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
March 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Company has granted 
an exclusive option dated Feb. 20, 1946, to Morgan U. 
Kemerer of Toronto to purchase 500,000 treasury shares 
at 30 cents per share and 500,000 treasury shares at 40 cents 
per share, payable in Canadian exchange. Mr. Kemerer 
has assigned to Mark Daniels, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, 
in consideration of $1, the former’s right and option to 
purchase 300,000 of the 500,000 shares optioned to Mr. 
Kemerer at 30 cents per share. Mr. Daniels plans to 
market the shares optioned to him through the medium 
of a registered broker or brokers in the Unted States. 
Offering—Price to public is 40 cents per share, U. S. 
funds. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to develop- 
ment work, etc. 
(Continued on page 1830) 
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St. Joseph (Mo.) Light & Power Co. 
March 22 filed $3,750,000 first mortgage bonds due April 
1, 1976. Bonds will be sold at competitive bidding with 
successful bidder naming interest rate. Underwriters— 
Names by amendment. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. For details see issue of March 28. 


® Salt Dome Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. 

March 28 filed certificates of interest for 800,000 shares 
in overriding royalty in oil, gas and surplus. Under- 
writers—Cohu & Torrey, New York, and Yarnall & Co., 
Philadelphia. Offering—-Company is offering the cer- 
tificates of interest to stockholders on basis of one share 
interest represented thereby for each share of common 
stock held at 58-.cents per share. Proeceeds—Company 
will use net proceeds in exploring and developing the 
24 tracts and in acquisition of equipment and materials 
and to pay obligations incurred in. drilling for test wells. 


Samson United Corporation 

on March 15 filed a registration statement for 125,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred stock (par 
$8) and 166,666 shares of common stock (par $1). Divi- 
dend rate on preferred will be filed by amendment. 
The 166,666 shares of common which constitute 51.4% 
of the outstanding common are being sold by Clark- 
Babbitt Industries, Inc. For details see issue of March 21. 
Offering—Prices of preferred and common to public will 
be filed by amendment. Underwriters—Burr & Co., 
Inc., heads the underwriting group. 


® Scranton Electric Co., Scranton, Pa. 

March 29 filed 58,500 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock and 1,214,000 shares common stock (par $5). Com- 
mon stock is being sold by American Gas & Electric Co. 
(parent). Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
Offering—Price by amendment following sale of securi- 
ties at competitive bidding. Proceeds—Net proceeds to 
be received from sale of cumulative preferred, together 
with treasury funds, will be used to redeem 53,248 shares 
of $6 preferred at $110 per share. Common shares are 
being sold by American Gas & Electric in compliance 
with a divestment order of the SEC, and proceeds of 
sale will be received by American Gas. 


Scranton-Spring Brook Water Co. 

on Feb. 8 filed a registration statement for $23,500,000 
first mortgage bonds, due March 15, 1976, and 100,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). In- 
terest and dividend rates will be filed by amendment. 
For details see issue of Feb. 14. Offering—Bonds and 
preferred stock will be sold at competitive bidding. Un- 
derwriters—Names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. 


® Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—-Company 
is offering to the holders of common stock, 7% pre- 
ferred stock and $2.50 cumulative preferred stock, rights 
to subscribe for 738,950 shares of new common 
at rate of one share of common for each two shares of 
any such stock held. Price by amendment. All un- 
subscribed shares will be sold to underwriters who will 
offer them to the public. Proceeds—Net proceeds will 
be added to working capital and used for purchase of 
additional machinery and equipment for modernization 
of present facilities, for the addition of new departments, 
etc., and possible acquisition of new businesses. The 
company may apply, if deemed advisable, approximately 
$650,000 to the redemption of both classes of the pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. Business—Builders’ hardware, 
security hardware, key duplicating machines, safety 
razors and razor blades, etc. 


® Selected Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
March 30 filed $6,900,000 debentures due April 1, 1961. 
Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters—Union Se- 
curities Corp. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with other funds of 
company, will be used to pay $6,900,000 bank loans which 
bear interest at the rate of 2% per annum and mature 
March 1, 1947. Business—Investment company. 


@ Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 

April 2 filed 150,000 shares common (no par). Under- 
writers— Mellon Securities Corp. Offering — Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds with 
cash from present funds will be applied to redemption 
of all outstanding convertible $5 preferred stock at 
$105 per share and accrued dividends which, exclusive 
of accrued dividends from April 1, 1946, will require 
the sum of $6,270,600. Business—Hot and cold rolled 
carbon strip steel and stainless and alloy. 


@ Shell Union Oil Corp., New York, N. Y. 

March 27 filed $125,000,000 25-year debentures due April 
1, 1971. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—To pay $5,835,000 serial notes, 
due Jan. 15, 1947-53; $66,155,000 244% debentures, due 
July 1, 1954, and $13,071,000 234% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Jan. 15, 1961. Remainder for corporate pur- 
poses. Company plans expanding operations of sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates, comprising, among other things, 
replacement of and additions to crude oil reserves, ex- 
tension and improvement of refining facilities, installa- 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


tion of additional chemical plants and other related 
projects. 


Sinclair Oil Corp. 


on Dec. 26 filed a registration statement for 150,000 

shares of common stock (no par). Shares are being sold 

by H. F. Sinclair. For details see issue of Jan. 3. Of- 

fering—Price to the public will be based on market 

Wy na at $18 per share. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb 
Oo. 


Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


March 25 filed 60,000 shares $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A (par $20). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offerimg—Price to public is $25 
per share. For details see issue of March 28. 


@ Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd. (Ontario, Canada) 


March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds-—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general fumds and will be available for general 
corporate purposes, including the acquisition of plant 
and equipment at an estimated cost of $642,000, additional 
exploration and development work and for general work- 
ing capital purposes. The statement said the cost of bring- 
ing the B Zone into production was substantially greater 
than had been originally estimated. The diversion of 
the Seine River cost approximately $3,599,000 as against 
an original estimated cost of $1,249,475 and approxi- 
mately $892,000 was expended in the dewatering of 
Steep Rock Lake as against an original estimated cost 
of $513,300. The increase in actual costs over original 
estimates was occasioned by a number of factors in- 
cluding, among others, an acceleration of the develop- 
ment program due to war demands; unforeseeable phys- 
ical difficulties encountered; increased labor costs; in- 
creased costs of materials, supplies, machinery and 
equipment; inability to procure an adequate supply of 
skilled workmen; high rental costs, and other factors 
due to abnormal wartime conditions existing during the 
preproduction period. Business—Production of iron ore 
by open-pit mining operations. 


Stromberg-Carison Company 


on March 19 filed a registration statement for 67,731 
shares of convertible preferred stock (par $50). Divi- 
dend rate will be filed by amendment. For details see 
issue of March 21. Offering—Company is offering to 
holders of common stock pro rata rights to subscribe 
to new preferred on basis of one share of preferred 
for each four shares of common held of record April 8, 
at price to be filed by amendment. Price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. Underwriter—First Boston 
Corp. is named principal underwriter. 


® Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 29 filed 15,000 memberships in the stock pur- 
chase plan for the employees of Sun Oil Co. and its 
subsidiaries and 100,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Offering—Every employee of the Sun Oil Co. 
and such subsidiaries as company designates who has 
been in their employ for a period of one year or more 
is eligible to become a member of the plan. Under the 
provisions of the plan, each employee may contribute 
to a plan up to but not exceeding 10% of his yearly 
compensation, which contributions are paid into each 
plan during the first year, although each plan continues 
for a period of five years, when it is then liquidated. 
The plans are administered by trustees. The contribu- 
tions made to the plan will be used to purchase com- 
pany’s common stock principally on the open market 
at not exceeding market price, although company will, 
if the trustees are unable to purchase stock on the open 
market, sell common stock to the trustees. It is stated 
it is not anticipated that the trustees will purchase more 
than 50,000 shares of common for the members of the 
1945 plan or 50,000 shares of common for the members 
of the 1946 plan. 


@® Super-Cold Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


March 29 filed 200,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Sutro & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $6 per share. Proceeds— 
Approximately $575,000 will be applied in payment of 
existing current liabilities, including bank loans; $200,000 
for purchase of machinery and equipment, and remain- 
der for working capital. Business—Manufacture and 
sale of refrigeration units, 


@® Taca Airways, S. A., New York, N. Y. 


March 30 filed 500,000 shares common (par $5). Under- 
writers—Hallgarten & Co. and G. H. Walker & Co. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
No specification of the net proceeds has been made. 
Such portion of the net proceeds as is not applied to 
the repayment of bank loans will be placed in the 
general funds of Taca and used by it, or by subsidiaries 
or associated companies, together with other general 
funds for the repayment of bank loans, for capital ex- 
penditures, including the purchase of flight and ground 
equipment, for additional working capital, additional 
investments in subsidiaries, ete. Business—Holds in- 
vestments in subsidiaries which principally are engaged 
in air transportation of passengers, property and mill 
in countries in Latin America. ; 


Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co., Houston, 
Texas 

March 19 filed $35,000,000 first mortgage pipe line bonds 
due 1966; 100,000 shares 4.10% cumulative preferred, 
stock ($100 par) and 484,444 shares of common stotk 
($5 par). Ox the common stock, 350,000 shares are to 
be purchased by underwriters from company, and 134,444 
shares are being purchased from certain stockholders: 
Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and 
White, Weld & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. ’ 


®@® Tennessee Gas & Transmission Co. , 
March 30. the thrift plan of Tennessee Gas & Trans- 
mission Co. filed registration statement covering coh- 
tributions to be made by the employees of the company 
to trustees amounting to $250,000 in the aggregate. 
Purpose—The thrift plan was established by the com- 
pany in July, 1945, in order to provide a program 
whereby eligible employees of the company might fur- 
ther their own financial independence. The plan was 
designed to provide a means whereby the contributions 
of the participating employees of the company and the 
contributions of the company might be invested for 
the benefit of such employees. 


Tex-O-Kan Fiour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas 
March 19 filed 40,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Company is offering to holders 
of 26,710 shares of 7% preferred stock an opportunity 
to exchange such stock for new preferred on a.shgre 
for share basis, with an adjustment of dividends. Under- 
writers will purchase any unexchanged new preferred 
shares plus 13,290 additional shares of new preferred 
which will be offered to public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. Business—Flour milling, terminal grain 
elevator operations, feed milling and bag manufacturing. 
For details see issue of March 28. 


Textron, Inc. 


on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement for 300,000 
shares of 5% convertible preferred stock (par $25). For 
details see issue of Jan. 3. Offering—Price to public will 
be filed by amendment. Underwriting—To be filed by 
amendment. Request filed Mareh 27 to withdraw regis- 
tration statement. 


® Tuscon (Ariz.) Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
March 29 filed 147,000 shares common stock (no par) 
Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. Stock con 
stitutes all of the outstanding common stock of Tuscon 
and is owned by Federal Light & Traction Co. Latte 
is selling the stock to comply with the requirements o 
Section 11 (b) (1) of the Public Utility Holding Com 
pany Act and the orders of the SEC directing the dis- 
position by Federal of its interests in various companies, 
including Tuscon. After the sale Tuscon will have ceased 
to be either a subsidiary or an affiliate of Federal o 
its parent, Cities Service Power & Light Co., or latter’ 
parent, Cities Service Co. Offering—Federal will offer 
the stock for sale at competitive bidding and price ta 
public will be filed by amendment. 


@ Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
March 29 filed 130,000 shares of preferred stock (nq 
par). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters 
Names of underwriters by amendment. Offering—Ne 
preferred will be issued in connection with an exchange 
offer and company will ask for competitive bids wi 
respect to exchange plan and purchase of the new stock 
Company offers to exchange new preferred stock fo 
130,000 shares of $5 preferred, on a share for share basi 
with a cash adjustment. Unexchanged shares will be¢ 
purchased by underwriters at competitive bidding, ane 
offered at a price to be filed by amendment. Purpose— 
To refinance old preferred stock at a lower dividend 
rate. Company proposes to redeem, on or about Juné 
17, 1946, all shares of old preferred not exchanged a 
$110 per share. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. oy 
on Feb. 4 filed a registration statement for 42,000 share 
capital stock, (no par). For details see issue of Feb. 
Offering—Company will offer the 42,000 shares for 
period of two weeks after the effective date of regis 
tion for sale to stoc'sholders at $15.50 per share. Share 
not purchased by ti> stockholders will be offered b 
underwriter at $15.50 per share. Underwriters—P. V 
Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. 


United Biscuit Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 
March 22 filed $10,000,000 debentures due April 
1966. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters—Gole¢ 
man, Sachs & Co. Offering—Price to the public b 

amendment. For details see issue of March 28. 


@® United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., New Yea 
. Y. 
March 29 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (pa 
30 cents). Underwriters—No underwriting agreement 
exist. Offering—Under an agreement dated Feb. 
1946, Arthur S. Lavine and Sam S. Lavine of Miam 
Fla., have agreed to sell to Whelan Drug Co., a wholl 
owned subsidiary of United, the retail drug and lique 
store business heretofore conducted by them in Mia 
Miami Beach and Coral Gables, Fla., under the name 
of Dade Pharmacies and Dade Cut-Rate Liquor Store 
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Agreement provides that $425,000 of agreed cash con- 
siderations to be paid to Lavine, at the option of Whelan, 
may be paid in shares of common stock of United Cigar- 
Whelan at a stated price per share to be fixed by 

helan. Messrs. Lavine have made no arrangements 
for the sale of this stock to the public. Purpose—Ta, 
acquire business. Business—Sale of cigars, cigarettes 
and related products, drugs, liquors and related products 
and merchandise, 


® United Funds Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

March 27 filed 320,000 United Income Fund _ shares. 
Jnderwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., New York 

and Kansas City, Mo. Offering—-At market. Preceeds 
For investment. Business—Diversified management 

hvestment company. 


United States Television Manufacturing Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
March 26 (letter of notification) filed 99,000 shares of com- 
on stock (par 50 cents). Underwriter—Willis E. Burn- 
side & Co. Offering—Price to public, $3 per share. 
Proceeds—Purchase of additional test and production 
yuipment, working capital. 


United Transit Co., Richmond, Va. 

arch 29 filed an intermediate number of common 
ares (par $1). The common shares being offered are 
utstanding and are owned by Equitable Securities 
orp., A. C. Allyn & Co., Ine., and Paul M. Davis of 
Nashville,Tenn. Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
ce. Offering—Price to public by amendment. Busi- 
pss—Through eight subsidiaries company operates local 
fansportation systems. 


Universal-Cyciops Steel Corp. 


eb. 13 filed 3,500 shares of common stock (letter of 
ptification). Shares are for account of certain stock- 
blders. 


Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. 


Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 
farch 20 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds due May 


1, 1976. Bonds will be sold at competitive bidding with 
interest rate to be fhed-by amendment. Underwriters— 
Names to be filed by amendment. Offering—Price to 
the public will be filed by amendment. For details see 
issue of March 28. 


@® Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 29 filed 80,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
$1 dividend convertible series ($15 par), and 80,000 
shares common stock ($1 par). Underwriters—Bate- 
man, Eichler & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—Price to 
public is $16.625 a share for preferred and $5.25 a share 
for the common. Proceeds—-Company plans to apply 
$1,100,000 of the proceeds to the purchase of the busi- 
ness and assets of Gaffers & Sattler and Occidental 
Stove Co.; $200,000 for plant additions and tooling and 
the balance of approximately $230,073 for additional 
working capital. Business—Air conditioning equip- 
ment. 


Verity Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd. 


on March 12 filed a registration statement for 250,000 
shares of common stock. For details see issue of 
March 14. Offering—Price to public is 50:+cents per 
share. Underwriters—Mark Daniels & Co., 371 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Canada, is named underwriter. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 


on June 24 filed a registration statement for 220,000 
shares of capital stock, par $1 (Canadian). For details 
see issue of Aug. 2. Offering—Offering price to public 
28 cents United States funds. Underwriters—wWillis E. 
Burnside & Co., New York. 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd. 


on Feb. 13 filed a registration statement for 1,000,000 
shares of common stock, par $1. For details see issue 
of Feb. 20. Offering—Offering price to public is 30 
cents per share, United States funds. Underwriters— 
J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


® Walworth Co., New York, N. Y. 


March 29 filed $4,500,000 convertible debentures due 
May 1, 1976, and 20,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Interest and dividend rates 
by amendment. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Of the pro- 
ceeds company will apply $4,590,000 to redeem $4,500,000 
20-year first mortgage 4% bonds due April 1, 1955, at 
par plus accrued interest; $619,120 to restore working 
capital expended for redemption of entire issue of 6% 
preferred; $800,000 for improved foundry and finishing 
equipment; $220,000 for acquisition of two warehouses 
and the balance will be added to working capital. 
Business—Valves and pipe fitting made of steel, iron, 
bronze and brass. 


@® Weeden & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


March 28 filed 10,000 shares 4% convertible preferred 
stock ($50 par) and 1,501.6 shares common (no par). 
Underwriters — None named. Offering — Price of pre- 
ferred stock is $50 per share and of the common stock 
$40 per share. Proceeds—Entire proceeds will become 
part of the general funds and used in the company’s oper- 
ations. Business—The company is mainly engaged in 
the buying and selling of municipal and corporate bonds, 
and preferred and common stocks. The company deals 
primarily with dealers, banks, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions. 


Young Radiator Co. 


on Jan. 29 filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Company is also 
registering 40,000 shares of common reserved for issu- 
ance upon exercise of warrants. For details see issue 
of Feb. 7. Offering—Price to public is $8.25 per share. 
Of 40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issued to stock- 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold to 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Under- 
writers—Van Alsyne, Noel & Co. 





Prospective Security Offerings 





Aiden’s, Inc., Chicago, Hil. 


ay 14 stockholders will vote on approving an issue of 
),000 preferred shares (par $100). First series of new 
eferred will consist of 40,000 shares, (dividend rate 
pt to exceed 4%4%). Proceeds for working capital. 
thman Brothers and associates will be underwriters.. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ril 17 stockholders will vote on recapitalization plan 
th will provide: (1) for raising of $80,000,000 this 
bar through sale of debentures and convertible pre- 
tred stock; (2) for authorization of 600,000 shares of 
eferred stock (par $100); (3) for 5 for 1 split-up of 
290,568 outstanding common shares. 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 


pril 2 company is contemplating redemption of 450,000 
eferred shares in near future provided certain nego- 
ations now being carried on with respect to the financ- 
g are concluded. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 


bril 16 stockholders will vote on authorizing new 
ortgage. Company contemplates refinancing one- 
ird of outstanding funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,- 
0) through sale of equal amount of bonds under new 
brtgage, through competitive bidding. 


‘Central Ohio Light & Power Co., Findlay, Ohio 


mpany, a subsidiary of Crescent Public Service Co., is 
yuesting bids up to 12 noon (EST) April 9 for the 
chase of 12,000 shares of new preferred stock to 
place existing $6 preferred. 


wise oe & Southwest Utilities Co., Wilmington, 
e . 


ird amended plan filed with SEC in March provides 
at company be merged with American Public Service 

into corporation known as Central & South West 
rp. Sufficient number of shares of new company 
uld be sold at competitive bidding to provide funds, 
otherwise supplied, to retire outstanding preferred 
ks of Central and American. Possible bidders: Glore, 
gan & Co.; Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. 
bint); Smith Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley & Co. 
pint); Blyth & Co., Ine., Stone & Webster Securities 
p. and First Boston Corp. (Joint). 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
pistration of 744.000 shares of common stock expected 
kt week as a preliminary to divestment by Continental 
& Electric Co., parent pursuant to Utility Holding 
pany Act. Sale will be by public bidding. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


ch 18 stockholders granted management’s request to 
gage system’s properties said to be forerunner to 
nd $304,240,000 callable debentures. Contemplated 
‘bonds; to be sold at competitive bidding, would 
jally, it is said, involve $100,000,000. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


ch 14 filed with Michigan P. U. Commission appli- 
on to sell at competitive bidding 876,568 common 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


o— after capital adjustment. Proceeds for extensions, 
etc, 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 34s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


De Vilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio 

April 15 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
common from 250,000 shares (par $10) to 450,000 shares 
(par $5) and issuing one additional share for each of the 
97,931 shares now outstanding. Stockholders will also 
vote on changing the par of 200,000 authorized preferred 
stock from $10 par to $5 par. The sale of 104,138 shares 
of common stock also will be acted upon, the proceeds 
of which will be used to retire outstanding preferred 
and for working capital. 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
April 1 directors voted to offer stockholders rights to 
subscribe for one additional share for each seven shares 
held, requiring approximately 228,000 shares. Proceeds 
for working capital. W. E. Hutton & Co. will be 
underwriter. 


International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


May 20 stockholders will vote on approving sale of 145,- 
834 unissued common shares. It is proposed to give 
stockholders rights to purchase additional shares on 
basis of one new share for each five common shares held. 


International Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


Stockholders will be asked May 8 to authorize an issue 
of 400,000 shares of a new class of preferred, which com- 
pany expects to offer share for share for existing pre- 
ferred. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, 


Jan. 19 company filed with New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners plan to refund existing $21,861,500 
544% and 7% preferred, first by reduction to $12,500,000 
which will be replaced with lower dividend shares. New 
stock will be sold at competitive bidding. 


Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
May 14 stockholders will vote on proposal to issue 
$14,000,000 additional first mtge. bonds as part of program 
to refund $14,000,000 Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Ist 
Mtge. 5s. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 
April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100) and (c) $400,000 common stock 
(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. 4 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

March 26 stockholders voted plan to refund three out- 
standing preferred issues, viz.: 4% series B at 105; 4%4% 
series C at 107% and 4% series D at 108, through a new 
issue of convertible preference stock. Registration state- 
ment expected to be filed shortly giving old preferred 
stockholders right to exchange their stock on share for 
share basis with cash adjustment. Union Securities Corp, 
probable underwriter. 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


March 30, it was reported that company is preparing 
to issue $30,000,000 new debentures, Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. are probable bidders, 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) 22,- 
500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 
stock only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis RR., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Company has issued invitations on April 16 for the sale 
of $41,500,000 40-year bonds. Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc, 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. probable bidders. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported March 29 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series, 
Prospective bidder, Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Ohio Edison Co., Toledo, Qhio 


March 21 filed with Ohio P. U. Commission application 
to sell through competitive bidding 204,153 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds for expansion, etc. Probable 
bidders include First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
pg Pe ag & Co.-Shield & Co. (Joint); Morgan Stan- 
ey oO. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Chicago, Ill. 


March 18 directors authorized the filing with SEC of 
$50,000,000 serial debentures; proceeds for refunding, etc. 
Public offering expected at end of April by syndicate 
under joint management of Kidder, Peabody & Co., Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia 


Bids will be received April 9 (Noon EST) for purchase 

of $30,000,000 secured notes. Interest rate to be speci- 

fied in bid. Probable bidders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Halsey, 

Stuart & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(Continued on page 1832) 
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Penncyivania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 


March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive, bidding. 


acess Dairy Products Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


May 13 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock from 125,000 shares (25c par) to 500,000 shares, 
to take care of future financing. 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Company it is understood expects to register at an early 
date for public offering an issue of 15-year debentures 
and additional income debentures. 


Standard Gas & Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Standard Power & Light Corp. has requested permis- 
sion of SEC to sell, either through private sale or in the 
public markets 1,160,000 shares of common stock of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. Sale is preliminary to 
liquidation of the Power & Light as ordered by the SEC. 


United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


April 16 stockholders will vote to increase authorized 
common from 1,918,412 shares to 2,500,000 shares, so as 
to have available shares for the purchase of additional 


property, creation of additional working capital and 
other corporate purposes. No immediate issuance of 
additional stock contemplated. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 


Jan. 21 company and parent Consolidated Edison Co, of 
New York, Inc. applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 234%, to be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgen Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (Joint). 


ae | 





British Business 
Men’s Dilemma 


(Continued from first page) 
in September last telling nis audi- 
ence not to subscribe to Govern- 
ment loans, he was sharply criti- 
cized in the City. 

Meanwhile relations between 
the Government and the business 
world have deteriorated consider- 
ably. The aggressive haste with 
which the Government is pro- 
ceeding with its nationalization 
scheme, and the hostile references 
made by various Socialist Min- 
isters, seeking gratuitous popu- 
larity, to industrialists and invest- 
ors, brought the period of “‘benev- 
olent neutrality” to a close. 

The Government's original pol- 
icy was to secure the collabora- 
tion of businessmen as far as pos- 
sible, and to that end it was pre- 
pared to fix fair, and even gener- 
ous, terms of compensation to the 
stockholders of nationalized in- 
dustries. It was also anxious to 
enlist the assistance of promi- 
nent businessmen in the manage- 
ment of the nationalized indus- 
tries. Businessmen were also 
called upon to collaborate in the 
drive for an increased production 
that has been going on during re- 
cent weeks. 

In face of the hostility displayed 
by some Ministers, and even more 
the rank and file of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party, many busi- 
nessmen have come to the con- 
clusion that any collaboration 
with the present Government is 
out of question. When the Prime 
Minister appealed for support in 
the production drive, he was re- 
minded by Mr. Oliver Stanley, a 
former Conservative Minister, 
that his appeal was inconsistent 
with the torrent of abuse show- 
ered at the same time on busi- 
nessmen by members of his Gov- 
ernment and of his party. When 
Mr. Shinwell, Minister of Fuel 
and Power, looked around for 
businessmen to serve on the Na- 
tional Coal Board he met a 
mumber of refusals. Rightly or 
wrongly, several coal mine own- 
ers he approached felt that it 
would be most inappropriate for 
them to collaborate in the na- 
tionalization of their property. 

Those coal owners and other 
businessmen who have accepted 
positions on the Coal Board or 
other governmental bodies are 
now subject to sharp criticism on 
the part of those opposed to col- 
laboration. They are even de- 
seribed as “quislings” and are ac- 
cused of having turned traitors 
to their class. A campaign is 
waged against them, and this 
makes the Government’s task of 
enlisting the collaboration of busi- 
nessmen even more difficult. In- 
cidentally, at the same time the 
Government is also attacked by 
its own supporters for appointing 
coal mine owners on the Coal 
.Board. Left-wing Socialists would 
prefer to see the industry run en- 
tirely by politically “dependable” 
elements. The Government re- 
fused to vield to these criticisms. 

(Continued on page 1833) 





The War of Nerves Subsides 
At Hunter College 


(Continued from first page) 


pomest for his suggestion for further Council procedure. He then 
said: 

“If the representative of the Soviet Union would be willing 
to withdraw the condition of unforeseen circumstances which 
he has attached to the evacuation of Iran, and if his Govern- 
ment gives to the Council an assurance that the withdrawal 
of the whole of the Soviet forces from Iran, unconditionally, is 
effected by May 6 at the latest, then I would say that Iran would 
be willing not to press further at this time the consideration 
of the matter which it has brought to the attention of the Secur- 
ity Council, provided, of course, that these matters remain on 
the agenda of the Council for consideration at any time.” 


Thus the first step has been taken in paving the way to an 
amicable solution to the entire Iranian problem, and toward the 
world-wide validation of the UNO as a respected functioning body. 
But it is only a modest first step! Primarily, it must be realized 
that we are still dealing only with the procedural question of the 
requested postponement of the airing of substantive discussion of 
the controversy. Then, too, the Soviet troops must actually be 
evacuated by the first week in May; duress in connection with oil 
concessions must not be used before or after that event; military 
installations must not be left; Soviet political agitation must not be 
practiced in Azerbaijan or otherwise through the satellite Tudeh 
party. If the Soviet does not conform thus, the Council will be 
sitting indefinitely with “the Iran situation” as an. ever-continuing 
headache. 

In any event, the Soviet presumably is still on the minority side 
on basic questions involving the whole future of the Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Gromyko did not take his walk merely because he 
enjoys a game of hide-and-seek. The Russian leaders have showed, 
time and again, from Dumbarton Oaks through Yalta to Hunter, 
that they are wedded to the principle that their country has the 
right to sit in judgment on itself—and that supposedly the world’s 
business can stop just because one country refuses to play unless 
it can make its own rules and decisions. 


The Fundamental Issue of International Cooperation 
is Acutely Involved 


For the present issue is not confined to the immediate Soviet-Iran 
controversy, but much more importantly goes to the root of world 
organization, to world Government in its various currently suggested 
forms, and to the fundamental obstructing factor of national sov- 
ereignty. The Soviet’s adamant insistence on the veto since Dum- 
barton Oaks—fellowed more temperately by the United States—has 
been the manifestation of the difficult stumbling-block imposed by 
the unwillingness to forsake sovereignty. While it is true that the 
United States Senate would not have ratified the Charter without 
the protection of sovereignty, the only veto power we ever wanted 
was that over involvement in armed conflict. The Russians, on the 
other hand, from Yalta on have wanted to possess the right of veto 
over all doings of the Council—involving discussion as well as 
action. At San Francisco this Russian demand was strenuously op- 
posed by Messrs. Eden, Stassen, and Evatt. Although Stalin “compro- 
mised” the major deadlock at San Francisco by agreeing to forsake 
the vetoing of discussion, the Soviet powers-that-be have directly 
back-tracked on this at Loncon, and again now, so dramatically, here 
at Hunter. 


And this critical and continuing disagreement concerning the 
propriety of vetoing discussion reflects the basic differences be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and the Russian ideologies—between the 
democratic concept of the general right of discussion, and the authori- 
tarian principle holding that opinion and discussion are to be con- 
— by central authorities (the Big Powers in the Security 

ouncil). 


The net result of the veto technique now in force as decided in 
the San Francisco Charter, was that the Security Council affirma- 
tively can: (a) discuss disputes without veto obstruction; (b) inves- 
tigate, which can be vetoed by any one of the Big Five powers pro- 
vided it is not ‘a party to the dispute; and (c) take punitive action 
against aggressors, which can be vetoed whether the veto-er is a 
party to the dispute or not. 


The principal danger in this liberal veto-power, as reiterated 
by this writer time and again from San Francisco, lies not so 
mtch in paralyzing the Organization, as iis giving sanctification 
by the Organization while wrongdoing is being done—thus mak- 
ing a tool of the Organization. In this way, and if the vital im- 
portance of the sovereignty-veto problem be not fully realized, 


UNO may lull the people of the world into a false sense of 
optimism. 





And in a larger sense: as long as, in addition to the Big Five 
powers, tuere are in the worid suv otner sovereigity-conscious states 


in contact with each other on a power basis—sooner or later they 
are bound to clash no matter in what form their internal economic 


systems may be. 
* % % x 
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The Accomplishments of Mr. Byrnes wd 


But a chance for settlement of the immediate crisis encountered 
by the Council in the Iran controversy is now afforded, For this the 
UNO and the peace-hungry world have Mr. Byrnes to thank. His 
sense of leadership, judgment, and shrewdness, coupled with overall 
statesmanship, have given us this breathing-spell. His technique hag 
provided all parties to the controversies with a way to withdra 
from the “limbs” on which they had over-extended themselves. Par 
ticularly, he has given the Russians the opportunity for (belatedly) 
living up to their obligations under Teheran without losing face. 


He has immeasurably elevated the United States positio 
from its leaderless status at London, and from that of mere 
intermediary between the Soviet and Great Britain which i 


20 
2” 


Secretary of State Byrnes delivering his historic compromise 
proposal. At the right is Col. Hodgson, the aggressive Australian 
Delegate. 


comprised at both San Francisco and London, Now the Unite 
States is functioning on all cylinders with a non-appeasing 
but fair, policy of its own and on behalf of the very lif 
of the UNO. One of the cardinal dangers which the Organizatio 
must avoid is that of being used as a tool by either of the parties i 


the present controversy. The Soviet would have done this indirectl 
if it had secured the quashing of the hearing of Iran’s complain 
until after its aggressive maneuver for “taking over” Azerbaijan an 
northern Iran oil under duress had been a fait accompli., Ther 
has also been a danger of Iran unfairly using the Security Coune 
as a purely political instrument in improving the oil deal which sh 
may fully have intended to make. 

An outstanding coup of Mr. Byrnes was his restraint on Hussel 
Ala, the Iranian representative, whom he himself had been highl 
instrumental in getting before the Council. When at his first me 
ments of testifying Ala wandered from the field of opposing post 
ponement: to that of substantive matters, the Secretary of State log 
not a moment in interrupting him. 

Again in his historical statement which brought about th 
“recess” Friday, Mr. Byrnes acted in the only way discernible t 
get Mr. Gromyko back to the proceedings without sacrificing an 
of the fundamental principles for which he had battled so hard i 
the previous sessions. At the previous session he had won his poi 
of insisting that the Iranian representative be admitted. Then M 
Byrnes’ formula dextrously offered a way for Mr. Stalin to g¢ 
off his “Limb;” and at the same time a compromise for the Counc} 
in- dealing with a member against whom it hasn’t the power to tak 
punitive action, and whose continuing cooperation it wants an 





needs. 
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The main point of concern, which Mr, Byrnes in no way sac- 
rificed in compromise, was the request for assurance that Soviet 
troops in Iran are not being used to coerce the smaller country. 

its x * Ba 


Mr. Byrnes’ Proposal 


Following is the full text of the Byrnes statement: 
**‘Mr. President; I should like to make a statement. 


“Assurances have been given to the Council by the Soviet rep- 
. resentative that the Soviet Union has already commenced to with- 
draw its troops from Iran; that it is the intention of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to proceed with the withdrawal of its troops as rapidly as 
possible and that, barring ‘unforeseen circumstances,’ the withdrawal 
of all Soviet troops from the whole of Iran will be completed within 
five or six weeks. 


“The Iranian representative has stated that the dispute with 
the Soviet Union arises from the continued presence of Soviet troops 
in Iran beyond the date stipulated for their withdrawal in the Tri- 


This conduct is in line with the policy embraced by both General 
de Gaulle and President Gouin in working to establish France as 
| the leader of the small nations, and as the stabilizing “bridge” be- 
tween Russia and the Western Powers. This is altogether intelligent, 
for in attaining a balance of power presumably lies France’s main 
hope for reestablishing herself as a real factor in the postwar world. 
M. Bonnet’s zealousness to amplify the time for the Soviet’s 
reply lead him to a gross public “boner” in calculating American and 
|European time. He pleaded for an extra day against Mr. Byrnes’ 
| Suggestion that 96 hours was ample time to wait on Mr. Stalin, be- 
| cause European time is ahead of American time. Mr. Byrnes imme- 
| diately showed his ability as a “scientist” as well as a diplomat, by 
| giving M. Bonnet the following simple lesson: “My good friend from 
| France says that while it is the 29th here today, in Eastern Europe 
| itis the 30th. Well, ninety-six hours from now, on the 2d of April, 


oe the third in Moscow. So my good friend gets what he 
wants. 





partite Treaty of Jan. 29, 1942, and has requested the Council to | 


recommend their prompt and unconditional withdrawal. 


“The Soviet representative has stated that the withdrawals of 
troops were being made in accordance with an understanding with 
the Iranian Government, but the existence of such understanding has 
not been confirmed by the Iranian Government. 


“The assurances given to the Council by the Soviet representative 

have not been completely unqualified but are subject to change in 
event of ‘unforeseen circumstances. Apparently negotiations on 
certain matters are still proceeding between the Soviet Government 
and the Iranian Government, and the Council is not informed as to 
the exact status of these negotiations. 


“Even if the Council should now proceed to consider the sub- 
stantive issues involved in the dispute between the Soviet Union and 
Iran and to recommend the withdrawal of Soviet troops as requested 
by Iran, Soviet troops could not be withdrawn from Iran in a sub- 
stantially shorter period of time than that within which the Soviet 
Government has declared it to be its intention to withdraw them. 

“But the members of the Council must be solicitous to avoid 
any possibility of the presence of Soviet troops in Iran being 
used to influence or coerce the Government of Iran in negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Government. 





“If the Council could obtain more adequate and exact informa- | 


tion regarding the status of the negotiations between the Soviet 
Government and the Iranian Government, the Council might be 
able to satisfy itself that the assurances of the Soviet Government 
as to the prompt withdrawal of troops from Iran are in fact for all 


practical purposes unconditional. In that event, there might be no | 
meed for the Council to go into the substantive issues, provided it | 
reserved the right to both parties to have the case immediately. taken | 


up by the Council should there be any developments which threat- 


éned to retard the withdrawal of troops. 
~ “T would suggest that the President of the Council request the 
Secretary-General to ascertain at once from the Soviet Government 
ad the Iranian Government through their representatives and report 
io the Council at its meeting on Tuesday, April 2, the existing status 
negotiations between the*two Governments, and particularly to 
rtain from the representatives of the two Governments and 
report whether or not the reported withdrawal of troops is condi-~ 
tional upon the conclusion of agreements between the two Govern- 
ments on other subjects. 
*- “With this information, the Council will then be in a much better 
position to decide what should be the next step.” 
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The Wayward Press 


One of the most remarkable phenomena connected with this 


conference is the way the press is “going all out” for-and-after = 


Gromyko. The enterprising newshawks are com- 
letely hypnotized—or imagine their public is— 
by the supposedly overwhelming glamor of the 
Soviet’s mysterious “Orientalism.” They are 
faithfully duplicating the performance of their 
plieagues at San Francisco, where M. Molotov’s 
every discernible trip to the washroom was the 
signal for a mad scuffle by the curious. Possibly 
Mr. Gromyko has taken on added glamor here, 
because of his silence, in contrast to Molotov’s 
running to the press, and divulging his side of 
ontroversies (as in the Argentina situation) to 
hem before he did so to his fellow-diplomats. 
This overzealousness here brought about the 
prize boner of Thursday last, when the afternoon 
papers carried streamers announcing Gromyko’s 
attendance at the closed Council meeting—only to 
ed-facedly learn later that the gentleman had en- 
gaged in nothing more cosmic than an automobile 
ide. It seems that the trouble was caused by the 
belief (or wishful thinking) of the eager report- 
ers Outside the Russian Consulate that the emerg- 
ing Gromyko’s passing nod of the head was a “yes” to their query as 
6 his attendance, which query had been shouted at him. But even 
e next day the august “Times” thought the ride important enough 
to, chart in full on a city street map. 
The same dignified “Times” on Sunday devoted a major portion 
pf its front-page story, and a full inside account, built on Gromyko’s 
jere refusal to answer any questions. 
At the Plaza Hotel, where thé Ambassador is staying, city detec- 
Hives are in constant attendance at the street entrances, in the lobbies, 
nd in the 15th floor hallway outside his apartment. His own phone 
early always has “cut-off” service when he is at home, and the 
otel operators furnish additional service by cutting off the phone 
jn the room of his 9-year old daughter during sleeping hours. Most 
of the time the Bortsch and balance of the family’s meals are pre- 
pared by them in their own rooms (‘for safety,’ say hotel attendants). 
“ 


Andrei Gromyko 


The Mediator From France 


Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador and Delegate to the Council, 
ore than any of the other participants, is full-fledgedly playing the 
ole of mediator. It was he who was the liaison with Dr. Lange of 
Poland; who tried to stave off a vote on the Soviet’s doomed post- 
pnement motion; who made an eleventh-hour attempt to break the 
fran deadlock thru a three-man mediating committee chairmaned by 
self; and who argued strongly to extend this week’s intermission. 


France bridging the gap between East and West. Ambassador 
Henri Bonnet, Delegate of France, standing between Mr. Gro- 
myko of Russia, Sir Alexander Cadogan of Great Britain, and 
U. S. Delegate Stettinius. 


M. Bonnet good-naturedly waved acknowledgment of his error— 
|but after further wrangling the procrastinators won a compromise 
-until April the third anyway—so all present got nearly everything 
|that they wanted. 

Coincidenatlly M. Bonnet’s careless error may possibly stimulate 
| interest in the new global times system which has just been suggested 
|tc UNO by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. Whether this would solve 
_the troubles of M. Bonnet and the many other perplexed people, how- 
ever, is still questionable because, as the “Herald Tribune” comment 
| indicates, comprehension of it depends on the citizens of one world 
being able to figure out which day they are in. 
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Lange Pinch-Hits a Home Run for Gromyko 


Even though the Security Council has “sold ex-Gromyko” after last 
Wednesday’s walkout, the Soviet has at all times been fully, though 
unofficially represented—in the person of the Polish delegate, Dr. 
Oscar Lange. This former faculty-member of American Universi- 
ties—Chicago and Stanford—who recently reacquired Polish citizen- 


Delegate “Oscar Lange of Poland and Ambassador Hassein Ala, 
Iranian representative (extreme right), exchanging jibes over 
“vodka and caviar parties.” 


ship, although strongly resenting implications that he or his country 
are “satelliting” or “stooging” for Russia, holds Gromyko’s end up 
most alertly, when necessary. And his good sense of public relations 
is extended even to the social sphere, in his giving of the only party 
for the press—cum Park Central caviar. 

Although Dr. Lange’s technique has annoyed his anti- 
Soviet hearers, all admitted that he got in a telling blow—eliciting 
the best laugh—against Hassein Ala, after the Iranian had explained 
that his country’s constitution forbids its entry into negotiations with 
a foreign power while the latter’s troops are still on its soil. Dr. 
Lange was quick to “riposte” with the rhetorical inquiry as to 
whether, then, if not negotiating, the Prime Minister had been gal- 
lavantine and vodka-izing around Moscow. 

Dr. Lange: “I am not clear on one point which was mentioned 

(Continued on page 1834) 
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(Continued from. page 1832) 
For one thing, the presence of 
businessmen in key positions 
would provide convenient scape- 
goats if things should go wrong. 

A by no means inconsiderable 
section of the banking and busi- 
ness community does not share 
the views of the Government’s 
uncompromising opponents. They 
feel that, unfortunate as it is that 
Britain should be governed by 
Socialists during such a critical 
period of her existence, business- 
men are not politicians, and have 
to make the best of a thoroughly 
bad job. In their opinion a break- 
down of the coal industry through 
mismanagement would be a major 
national disaster, and they regard, 
therefore, the businessmen who 
have agreed to serve on the Coal 
Board as patriots who place coun- 
try before class and party. In 
some instances the businessmen 
who have accepted office under 
the Labor Government could well 
afford to stand aside, and in any 
ease high taxation reduces -their 
salaries to a negligible addition to 
their incomes. 


The diehards are not impressed 
by such arguments. They feel 
that the Government is the enemy 
of industrialists and ought to be 
treated as such. Some of them 
frankly admit in private conver- 
sation that a complete breakdown 
of the coal industry and of indus- 
trial production in general would 
be a blessing in disguise, as it 
would bring down the Govern- 
ment. Others are not so sure 
about this. With its overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Com- 
mons, the Government could re- 





main in office no matter how 
grave the economic situation 
would become. Indeed, it is widely 
believed that if there should be 
a change of Government before 
the next gereral election in 1950, 
it would be a change for the 
worse; the moderate Government 
of Mr. Attlee would have to give 
way to a Left-wing Government, 
headed probably by Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan, the present Minister of 
Health. 

All businessmen agree that with 
such a Government there could 
-be no possible collaboration. But 
the moderate elements in the 
business world and in the Con- 
servative Party fear that uncom- 
promising attitude towards the 
Attlee Government might assist in 
bringing to power an extremist 
Government. British business- 
men are certainly confronted by 
an unenviable dilemma. 


E. W. Bliss Co. Pfd. 
Offered at $50 per Shr. 


Allen & Co. on April 3 offered 
to the public a new issue of 100,- 
000 shares of $2.25 convertible 
preferred stock (no par) of E. W. 
Bliss Co. The stock was priced at 
$50 a share. Each share of new 
preferred stock is convertible in- 
to 16/10 shares of common stock. 
- Net proceeds from the sale 
will be used to the-extent of $1,- 
895,381 to redeem the 42,109 shares 
of 6% convertible preferred stock 
and 30,096 shares of 5% conver- 
tible preferred stock presently 
outstanding, plus an_ additional 
sum equal to accrued dividends to 
redemption date, and $1,500,000 
will be applied toward the reduc- 
tion of outstanding unsecured 
notes. Of the balance of the pro- 
ceeds, approximately $1,270,000 
will be used to complete the com- 
pany’s expansion program, in- 
cluding plant construction, new 
machinery and equipment. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y¥. 


DIVIDEND No; 5 


T BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared the fol- 
lowing dividends on the capital 
stock of the Company, payable 
on May 15, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
busmess April 15, 1946: 
Regular semi-annual cash divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share; and 
Extra cash dividend of 50¢ per 
share. 


Checks will be mailed. 
E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
March 27, 1946 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


S 


‘LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 
TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50c per share 
on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Corporation payable May 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 15, 
1946. Books will not be closed. 


A. S. POUCHOT 


reasurer 





REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


March 27, 1946 








“Largest Commercial Maltsters 
in the World” 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


The Board of Directors of 
Froedtert Grain and Malting 
Company, Inc., today declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) pershare 
on the Common Capital Stock 
of the Company and fifty-five 
cents (55¢) per share on the 
Preferred Stock of the Com- 
pany, both payable April 30, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
April 15, 1946. The dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25¢) a share 
on the.Common Stock of the 
Company will be paid before 
the Stock is split two for one as 
of record April 15, 1946, 


ALVIN R. CORD > 


’ Vice President 
ree is. ond Treasurer 














FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Lehigh Valley Coal 
Corporation 


Plan of Recapitalization 


Transfer books 
for Certificate of Deposit 


Close permanently April 12, 1946. 





To Holders of Certificates of Deposit. 
The Plan of Recapitalization, dated De- 
cember 31, 1945, of Lehigh Valley Coal 
Corporation, was declared and became ef- 
fective on March 30, 1946. You are re- 
uested to present your Certificates of 
eposit promptly for exchange for the 
new stock certificates and cash, which are 
now ready for delivery, at the office of 
either the New York Depositary (J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Incorporated) or the Phila- 
delphia Depositary (Drexel & Co.). 


Notice is hereby given that the 
transfer books of the Corporation 
for the transfer of Certificates of 
Deposit will be closed permanent- 
ly at the close of business on 
April 12, 1946. 

LEHIGH YALLEY COAL CORPORATION 


: By W. J. BURTON, Secretary 
April 1, 1946, 
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48th Bank Credit 
Group Formed in Ala. 


Organization of a new Bank 
Credit Group,—reprecsenting the 
48th in the nationwide network of 
such groups formed as an addi- 
tional source of credit under the } 
program of the American Bank- 
ers Association to assure ample 


credit to small business, was an- 
nounced on March 28 by Robert 
M. Hanes, Chairman of the Post- 
war Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the Association. Mr. 
Hanes, who is President of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
stated that the 48th group has 
been organized by banks in Ala- 
bama with $10% million to sup- 
plement the regular lending re- 
sources of the commercial banks 
in that State. This brings the 
total funds represented in the 48 
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Electric Bond and Share Company 


Preferred Stock Dividends 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.05 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $0.8712 
per share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the 
Company (such stocks having been modified 
as to dividend rates and otherwise as of No- 
vember 23, 1945 in connection with a $30 per 
share capital distribution) have been declared 
for payment May 1, 1946, to the stockho:ders 
of record at the close of business April 6, 1946. 
H. H. DINKINS, JR., Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1946. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share, being Dividend No. 
133, on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1946, to holders 
of said Common Capital Stock registered on 
the books of the Company at close of business 
May 3, 1946. 
Dividend checks will be mailed to holders 
of Common Capital Stock who have filed 
suitable orders therefor at this office. 
D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS cS 
PRODUCTS CCRPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record on April 15, 
1946. The transfer books will not close. 
THOS. A. CLARK 
TREASURER 





March 28, 1946. 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 67 


A dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($0.50) per share 
on the capital stock 
of John Morrell & Co., 
will be paid April 30, 
1946, to stockholders of record April 
13, 1946, as shown on the books of 
the Company. 
George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

















‘The Board of Directors has declared the 

quarterly dividend of One Dol- 
lar and twelve and a half cents ($1.12% 

share on Cumulative Prefe 

Btock, 4%% Series, and a dividend of 
Twenty cents (20c) per snare on Com- 
mon Stock both payable June 1, 1946 
to holders of at the 
business on May 1, 1946. 
will be mailed. 


close o 


Epwin 0. Wack 





March 28, 1946 Secretary 





bank credit groups, serving the 
entire country, up to $671,827,675. 

The Alabama group was formed 
by five banks in the three major 
cities of the State. They are the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings 
Company and the First National 
Bank in Birmingham, the First 
National Bank and the Merchants 
Natonal Bank in Mobile, and the 
First National Bank in Mont- 
gomery. Officers of the group 
are: W. C. Bowman, President of 
the First National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Chairman;E. J. Mc- 
Auley, President of the First Na- 


5|tional Bank, Mobile, Vice-Chair- 


man; J. B. Haslam, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Trust & 
Savings Company, Birmingham, 
Secretary. Members of the Credit 
Committee representing each of 
the participating banks are: W. C. 
Bowman, President of the First 
National Bank, Montgomery, 
(Walter Kennedy, Executive 
Vice - President, as _ alternate); 
John S. Coleman, President of the 
Birmingham Trust & Savings 
Company, Birmingham; J. Glenn 
Hall, Executive Vice-President of 
the First National Bank, Birming- 
ham; T. A. Horst, Vice-President 
of the Merchants National Bank, 
Mobile, and E. J. McAuley, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Mobile (H. A. Pharr, Executive 
Vice - President as_ alternate). 
Each participating bank is en- 
titled to an alternate but they 
have not all been named as yet. 
Formation of the Alabama 
group it is pointed out brings to 
completion a network of regional 
credit groups across the country 
planned as a third source of cred- 
it to which small business can 
have access, and as a back-stop, 
so to speak, to banks in making 
such loans as they might find for 
one reason or another difficult to 
make, 

“The first source of credit will 
always be the individual bank,” 
Mr. Hanes said. “The second is 
the combination of the local bank 
and its larger city correspondent 
working together. Now we have 
a third organization in the line- 
up, the regional bank credit group 
to which loan applications are re- 
ferred that the other two cannot 
handle. Blanketing the country 
with these credit groups is part 
of a larger program for lending 
to small business begun a year 
and a half ago,” Mr. Hanes said. 
“At that time,” he added, “bank- 
ing leaders foresaw that when the 
war would end business generally 
and small business particularly 
would suddenly find itself in need 
of credit to finance its return to 
peacetime activity. Hence, the 
American Bankers’ Association 
organized its Postwar Small Busi- 
ness Credit Commission to put 
into effect a program which 
would make certain that small 
business would be assured of 
ample bank credit for its needs.” 


“War’s end found the nation’s 
banks eager and ready to supply 
small business with credit needed 
in the process of reconverting 
from war production to peacetime 
production,” Mr. Hanes declared. 
“Reconversion is well on the way 
toward completion,” he continued. 
“Small business must now have 
the means to prosper and grow. 
The bank machinery which was 
so helpful in financing the re- 
conversion process is now serv- 
ing the long-term peacetime 
needs of small business.” 


LaGuardia to Head UNRRA 


Former Mayor of New York 
Fiorella LaGuardia, was nominated 
by the Central Committee of the 
United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration to be the 
new director-general of the or- 
ganization. Although no vote will 
be taken on Mr, LaGuardia’s name 
until the end of the UNRRA 
meeting now being held at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., the Associated 
Press, in its dispatch from there 
of March 21, pointed out that 
nomination by the central com- 
mittee was considered tantamount 








to election. : 


The War of Nerves Subsides . 
At Hunter College 


(Continued from page 1833) 


by the Delegate of Egypt and touched upon the reply of the Delegate 
of Iran, namely, the point concerning the powers of the Prime Minis- 
ter to carry on negotiations while foreign troops are on Iranian soil. 

“Now I read in the newspapers, and I think it is an established 
fact, that the Prime Minister of Iran was in Moscow, carried 6% 
some—-I don't know—negotiations—what it was if we shall not use 
the term, conversations, while Soviet troops still were on Iranian sei 
and I want to find out whether he broke the law or did negotiate o 
whether his purpese of going to Moscow was, for instance, merely to 
attend a “vodka party.” 


Ala Returns a Winning Blow 


This gave the ultra-suave Iranian a chance to come back wit 
an ironical and righteously indignant defense of his Prime Minister’s 
loyalty, and immunity to bribes, even though they embraced 
ordinarily-rationed caviar. Said Hassein Ala: i 


“I will remind the honorable Representative of Poland that the 
journey of the Prime Minister of Iran to Moscow was in. pursudnte 
of ys resolution of the 30th of January in the first Council i 
London. 


Meanwhile came the 2d of March—it came and passed, and’a 
truce had’ not been accomplished and he protested verbally and i 
writing. Naturally there is no doubt that he was very lavishly enter 
tained. He was wined and dined and plenty of vodka and probahi 
plenty of caviar also was given to him, but he remained firm on the 
basis of independence of his country and the essential rights of Irar 
and he didenet vield one point and maintained his attitude and th 
negotiations-as I explained the other day came to nought because 
there was a stalemate. Instead of coming forward and trying to agree 
to the conditions, to the request of the Iranian Prime Minister, the 
Soviet Government came forward with other requests, requesting 
that their troops should remain. in certain regions of Iran, requesting 
that a question of oil concessions be discussed, requesting that the 
autonomous Government of Iran be: recognized. That was what i 


was.” 
ts * 


UNO Starts Negotiations for Transfer of 
League of Nations Assets 


The Secretary General of the United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie 
has advised the Chairman of the committee appointed by the Genera 
Assembly of the United Nations to negotiate the transfer of League 
of Nations assets, the delegate of 
Poland, Wiedzimierz Modero, that 
the assistant Secretary General for 
Conferences and General Services, 
Mr. Adrian Pelt, is to represent 
the Secretary General at the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations 
and also to act as his representa- 
tive with the Committee. 

The committee appointed by 
the General Assembly will also 
discuss with the Swiss Federal 
Authorities the relations between 
the Swiss Federal Government and 
the United Nations with regard to 
League of Nations assets as well 
as the immunities and privileges 
of the organization, of the repre- 
sentatives of its Members and its 
own offiéfals in Switzerland, upon 
the transfer of the assets. and 
functions which may be agreed 
upon. 

The Committee will be re- 
ceived in Berne by the Federal 
Cormsellar in charge of the Swiss 
Federal Political Department, Mr. 
Peutplerre.. 

The negotiations on the part of the Swiss Federal Governme 
will be conducted by a delegation headed by Mr. Paul Ruegger, Swis 
Minister to Great Britain, and includes among others Mr. F. Perrear 
President of the Council of State of Geneva. 

The Committee appointed by the General Assembly of the Unite 
Nations at. its London meeting, is composed of representatives of t 
following Member States:— 

Chile, ‘China, France, Poland, Union of South Africa, Union 4 
Soviet Socialist Republics,. United Kingdom and the United States, 

The problem of the transfer of the assets of the League of Nation 
to the United Nations was first studied by a special committee (Co 
mittee 9) of the executive committee of the Preparatory Commissia 
of the United Nations in London, 

When the full Preparatory Commission met to consider the repo: 
of its 14-nation executive committee, the Commission, on-Dec. 1 
1945, appointed a’special 8-mémber committee to enter into disc 
sions with the League of Nations Supervisory Commission for t 
purpose of” working out a common plan for the proposed transfe 
The committee consisted of representatives from the following eig 
nations: Chile, China, France, Poland, South Africa, the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United Stat 
of America. ; 

This committee, on Feb. 11, 1946, published a report, recommen‘ 
ing that the United Nations take over all the material assets owné¢ 
by the League in Geneva, including the Assembly Hali, Libra 
Secretariat Building and»all fixtures and furniture. The sum 
48,000,000 Swiss francs was to be paid to the League by the Unité 
Nations, to be distributed to the members in the form of credit 4 
the books of the United Nations. There was to be no actual payme 
in cash. 

The report was adopted by the General Assembly on Feb, 12. q 
the same day, the Assembly also formed an 8-member Negotiatil 
Committee, composed of the same nations as the former group, 
assist the Secretary-General in negotiating the necessary agreeme 
for the proposed transfer, The Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve L 


Secretary General Trygve Lie 
(right) with Mr. Stettinius. 





then (on March 28) informed the chairman of the committee, 
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Wlodzimierz Modero of Poland, that Mr. Adrian Pelt, 


esent him with the Committee in the planned negotiations. 


Aside from its main task, the Committee has also been instructed | 


to discuss with the Swiss Federal authorities the relations between 


the Swiss Federal Government and the United Nations with regard | 


to League assets located in Switzerland, and the immunities and 
privileges of the United Nations and its staff. 

The Swiss Government will be represented in the negotiations 
by a delegation headed by Mr. Paul Ruegger, Swiss Minister to the 
United Kingdom. The delegation includes, among others, Mr. F. 
Perreard, President of the Council of State of Geneva. 

The final session of the League of Nations will open in Geneva 
on April 8, and will at that time consider confirmation of.such ar- 
tangements as may be made on behalf of the League during the 
present negotiations. 


The Security Council’s Query to the Soviet and Iran 
Governments and Their Replies 
Communique from Secretary-General Lie: 


“T have the honor to advise you that at its meeting on 29 
March, 1946, the Security Council endorsed the suggestion made 
by Mr. Byrnes that the President of the Council request the Sec- 
retary-General to ascertain at once from the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the Iranian Government through their representatives 
and report to the Council at its meeting on Wednesday, April 3, 
‘the existing status of negotiations between the two Governments, 

“iand particularly to ascertain from the representatives of the two 
Governments and report whether or not the reported withdrawal 
of troops is conditioned upon the conclusion of agreements be- 
‘tween the two Governments on other subjects. 

“Accordingly, I am instructed by the President to request that. 
you ascertain the above information from your Government and 
communicate it to me prior to the meeting of the Security Coun- 

.,cil on Wednesday, April 3, 1946.” 


The Soviet Reply to the Council’s Query 
: (Received April 3, 9:10 A.M.) 
“Sir: 
“In reply to your letter of March 29th, in which you, in 
accordance with the instructions of the President of the Security 
‘Ceuncil, requested information concerning the existing status of 
negotiations between the Soviet and Iranian Governments; “and 
particularly, whether or not the withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
from Iran is conditioned upon the conclusion of agreements 
between the two Governments on other subjects. I have the 
honor on behalf of my Government to inform you about the fol- 
lowing: 
 ©These negotiations have already led to the understanding 
regarding the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from Iran which 
Was renewed on March 24, 1946, and which wiil be completed 
during the period of one and one half months. I officially in- 
formed the Security Council about this at its meeting on 26 
March, 1946. Thus, the question concerning the evacuation of the 
Soviet troops raised before the Security Council by the Iranian 
“Government on March 18 was solved by the understanding 
‘reached between the Soviet and the Iranian Governments. 
"© “AS to Other questions, iney are not connected with the 
» question of the withdrawal of the Soviet troops, as it is known 
question concerning an oil concession or a joint stock com- 
“~pany was raised in 1944, independently of the question of the 
evacuation of the Soviet troops. 
- Yours respectfully, 
ANDREI A. GROMYKO.” 


as 


Reply Frem. Iran to Council’s Query 
(Received 9:15 A.M., April 3) 
“Sir: April 2, 1946. 

x “As stated in my leiter of acknowledgment to you of March 
»30, 1946, I did not fail to cable to my Government, the evening of 
March 29th, the compiete text 

of your communication of the 

isame date, and I requested 

that an early answer be sent 

to the two questions suggested 

by Secretary of State brynes 

and endorsed by the Security 

‘Council. I am now instructed 

to convey to you for commu- 

nication to the Security Coun- 

cil at its meeting of Wednes- 

day, April 3rd, the following 

reply to the two questions. 


“(1) You first ask us as to 
the existing status of negotia- 
tions between the two Gov- 
ernments. With respect to the 
interference in the internal 
affairs of Iran, the subject 
matter of the first dispute, ne- 
gotiation has taken place 
pursuant to the resolution of 
the Security Council on Janu- 
ary 30, 1946. As to these ne- 
gotiations, I submitted a re- 
port to the Council at its 
meeting on March 27, 1946. 
The negotiations pursuant to 
the resolution of January 30, 
1946. have achieved no posi- 
tive results, and Soviet agents, 
officials. and armed forces are 
continuing to interfere in the internal affairs of Iran. They are 
still preventing the Government of Iran from exercising any 
authority in the Prevince of Azerbaijan. Regarding the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Iran, there has been, and there can 
be, no negotiation. 

“(2) Your second question is whether or not the reported 
withdrawal of troops is conditioned upon the conclusion of agree- 
ments between the two Governments on other subjects. The best 
way to answer that is to give you a simple and exact account of 
the conversations that have taken place in Tehran since the ar- 

(Continued on page 1836) 


Hassein Ala, representing Iran, 
delivering his country’s reply to 
the Council's note of inquiry. 


Assistant | 
Secretary-General for Conferences and General Services, would rep- 

















Tomorrow’s 


Markets 

Walter Whyte 
Says— 

y WALTER WHYTE== 


Approach of averages to old 
highs increases possibility of 
sharp sell off. Good buying 
present in only minute doses. 

The industrials had a minor 
shakeout in the middle of last 
week but managed to recover 
most of their losses before the 
week ended. In fact the re- 
covery itself had elements of 
strength; but these were a 
little too obvious for comfort. 

While the industrials were 
trying to point the way to 
higher prices, the rails were 
performing poorly. It’s true 
that the carriers like the in- 
dustrials also snapped back 
from a minor reaction, but in 
their case the recovery was 
labored. 

The in-and-out perform- 
ance of the past few days has 
been explained away by at- 
tributing it to the UNO crisis, 
the soft coal strike and the 
OPA. The chances are that 
all of these had something to 
do with it. But anybody who 
believes that these were, or 
are, the basic reasons for mar- 
ket hesitancy, is living in a 
fool’s paradise. 

Markets go up for only one 
reason—profits and the hope 
for profits. Remove that fea- 
ture, or becloud it in any way, 
and the market will eventual- 
ly react. This brings me back 
to a statement which ap- 
peared in my last week’s col- 
umn. It was the final sen- 
tence in the column and read: 
“At least using the news as a 
barometer for market action 
is now advised.” Obviously 
there was a misprint. Instead 
of the word “now” it should 
have read, “not.” For news, 
as we know it, and when we 
know it, has been evaluated 
by the market long before it 


has become knowledge. . That 
is the peculiarity the market 
possesses; the habit of fore- 
casting events before they 
occur. 

But to get back to market 
performance as we see it now 
and its meaning for the near- 
by future. Basically the trend 
is still bullish. But the bull- 
ishness is no longer one of 
those wild-eyed things replete 
with rumors of wonderful 

















SITUATION WANTED 





Attention, 
Investment Dealers ! 


EXPERIENCED SECURITY ANA- 
LYST, able to write sharp-minded 
up-to-date analyses of industrial and 
railroad stocks, available for individ- 
ually paid analyses and for answering 
your mail inquiries. Write Box L-43, 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 














things. The break of last Feb- 
ruary took care of that. To- 
day there is a great deal more 
caution, and it has nothing to 
do with margins. I can go on 
and on describing undercur- 
rents which don’t bode any 
new upsurge. I’m also aware 
that all these can be changed 
overnight if the familiar aver- 
ages penetrate certain objec- 
tives. For if nothing else is 
proven by such a penetration, 
it will be enough to say that 
somebody somewhere is cer- 
tain enough of continued 
profits to back his belief with 
cash. That means that good 
buying has to come in. 


Here and there some of this 
good buying manages to crop 
up. But by and large most of 
the present and recent buying 
is not the sort that breeds 
confidence. A few paragraphs 
back I started to say that the 
rails were not performing 
well. It’s easy enough to say 
that the soft coal strike is at 
fault. But I cannot believe 
that the strike came as a sur- 
prise. In fact strikes seldom 
come as a surprise to man- 
agement. I think the better 
answer is to be found in the 
belief that rails have already 
seen their best earnings and 
that a new appraisal of their 
securities is in the wind. To 
change that opinion the rail 
average would not only have 
to stay above 63 but would 
have to cross the 68-69 range 
in an aggressive manner. 


The industrials are also 
backing and filling. By ‘the® 
time they pass 200 (which 
they have already done) they 
could enter into a stalemate. 
Purpose of this would be to 
nibble at the stock present 
about (205-206). It would do 
this in a couple of hot market 
days or it could go through a 
period of weeks or even 
months, before it overcame 
the obstacle. Any of these 
would be bullish even though 
they would require the pa- 
tience of a Job to sit through. 
There is still, however, an- 
other possibility. The market 
could go up, but not through 
the upper range, and turn 
down again. Of the two the 
indications seem to point to 
the latter. This means that 
there is some kind of a re- 


action, which may be more 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


than 
cards. 


To protect one’s account 
against all possibilities is ob- 
viously impossible. The meth- 
od of “stops” still remains the 
best one, even though it car- 
ries elements of danger with- 
in it. But until a better one 
is offered I suggest it not be 
discarded. You still hold half 
positions in the following: Air 
Reduction at 52, now (Mon- 
day) about 57; American Car 
and Foundry at 60, now about 
65; American Steel Founders 
at 42, now about 44; Beth- 
lehem at 99, now about 103; 
Electric Auto-Lite at 71, now 
about 73; Superheater at 30, 
now about 31; U. S. Steel at 
82, now about 84 and U. S. 
Rubber at 6542, now about 
70. Practically all of these 
show you some profits, some 
larger than others. It would 
not be good business, or even 
good trading, to permit all 
these profits to be dissipated. 
So I suggest the following 
stops: 

Air Reduction at 54; Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry at 62; 
American Steel Founders at 
42: Bethlehem at 97; Electric 
Auto-Lite at 69; Superheater 
at 29; U. S. Rubber at 67 and 
U. S. Steel at 79. You will 
note that in some cases the 
stops are under your original 
purchase levels. In those 
cases the stocks are not acting 


as well as the rest of the mar- 
ket but extra leeway is re- 


a minor one, in the 


quired for a final conclusion. 


Even if these stops are broken 
and you have to take a loss, 
the profits you took when you 
sold the original half, should 
take care of that. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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e putes to the Council, the Iranian Government is animated by no 
The War of Nerves Subsides feeling of hostility for the Soviet Union. It is our hope that me New England Public Service 
Council will find a just solution which will promote friendly sys 
relations in the future. Logansport Distillery 
At Hunter College “I have the honor to be, Rhodesian Selection 


(signed by) “AMBASSADOR HUSSEIN ALA.” Gaumont-British “A” 
(Continued from page 1835) stg ritish “‘A 
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rival of the new Soviet Ambassador. On March 24, the day be- , ten z Scophony, Ltd. 

for the opening of the Security Council, the Soviet Ambassador Antagonism Created by Russia’s Behavior U. S. Finishing 

called on the Prime Minister of Iran and handed him three mem- The Soviet case hasbeen getting ever more difficult even for her best Lowenstein, (M.) 

oranda. One was an announcement that the evacuation of the | friends. The blame fastened on the Soviet by the other powers is not “4 . . 

Red Army from Iran would begin March 24, and last five to Six [sq much because of its dealings with Iran, as because of its non- Mexican Corp. 

weeks. In this memorandum there was no mention of any condi- | acceptance of the decisions of the Organization that it helped to Cinema “B” 

tion being attached to the withdrawal of the troops. a create, and that Marshall Stalin insists he is sponsoring. And her 

: hg Aw ey Lame se ri ego to a oa of a joint “Oriental psychology” is getting more difficult to explain. 

ranian-Soviet Corporation for the extraction of oll. As the “Daily Mail” of London says: “Russia’s dubious maneu- M S W & Co 

* gong third ee ee Azerbaijan and sug- | verings will reflect adversely on her motives. If suspicions of Russia s Ws 1EN . : 
rm of auton ‘ 

ies “Within a few hours after delivering the three memoranda, | te baseless she has but herself to blame. If she would only state |] wempers N. ¥. Security | 2 a ae : 
the Soviet Ambassador again called on the Prime Minister and, her case frankly and put aside dubious expedients and cease to act | 40 Exchange Pl., N.Y.S HA. 2-8780 
on the basis of a telegram he had received from Moscow, orally as though she were afflicted by a persecution mania, the prospects Teletype N. ¥. 1-1397 











confirmed the promise to evacuate Iran, but on the condition that would be infinitely brighter.” ; 
no unforeseen circumstances should occur. When the Iranian : 






















































































































Prime Minister objected to this proviso and asked for explana-_ ? 
tions, the Soviet Ambassador did not give a convincing reply. rincess Shops 
“Three days later the Iranian Prime Minister again referred Lithomat Corp. 
ee ee ane ant ee aed ak mines ae et Boe —— Amalgamated Sugar Int’l Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. | United Elastic Corp. 
unconditional, an at he could 1 7 - ji 
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drawn from Iran, and elections can be held lawfully for the e specialize in all c 
organization of the thirteenth Legislature. , Insurance and Bank Stocks 5 
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the meeting of the Security Council on Friday last that the evacu- A Market Place for po England Unlisted Securities F 
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Dollars and Banks 


By THOMAS I. PARKINSON* 
President, the Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Pointing Out Dangers in Our Inconvertible Currency System Under 
Present Excessive Money Supply, Mr. Parkinson Outlines the 
Creation, by Bank Buying of Government Bonds, of Surplus Money. 
Asserts Federal Reserve Board Is No Longer independent and Is 
Following Dictates of the Treasury. Says Difficulty Lies in Bring- 
ing Sound Bank and Monetary Practice Into Agreement With 
* Treasury’s Insatiable Desire for Lower Interest Rates, and Urges 
Commercial Banks Take Action to Stem Increase in “Inflation” 
Deposits. Contends More Production Will Not Alone Stabilize 
Money Supply or Prevent Inflation. 
You know practically all of my business experience and business 


responsibility have involved taking care of other people’s money. 
That gives me ® 








Siieesen: with A. Wilfred May’s column, 
you. But my “Observations,” is again 
sae pereagae A omitted because of the cur- 
— Lcsairdenntl rent meeting of the UNO 
business, in- Security Council in New 


volves partic- 
ularly the in- 
vestment of 


York City. For Mr. May’s 
commentary thereon see 
cover page of Section 1 of 











other people’s Swe 

money. ‘The today’s issue. 

money that 

people have ought to be interested in the pres- 


entrusted to 
my care has 
not been that 


ent and future stability and pur- 
chasing value of that money. The 
investments which I make fo! 





portion of other people are in terms of dol- 
their money lars. Therefore, I am talking to 
match vad T. I. Parkinson you today about the present and 


future volume and value of dol- 
lars. 

First, let me say that I did not 
come here to read an essay on the 
subject indicated by my title. I 
don’t like to read and I am not 
an expert in this monetary field. 


Indeed, I am always too close to 


rent needs. The money of other 
people for which I have been and 
am responsible is that portion of 
their money which they put away 
for some future use. And, there- 
fore, my responsibility and my 
interest lie in the long term and 
the long view. When you put 
away some portion of your pres- 
ent values for future use and you 
put them in a form in which they 
will be returned to you in money 
rather than in | goods, you are and 





*An address by Mr. Parkinson 
before the Bond Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 12, 1946. 


(Continued on page 1844) 


| The State = Trade 


Total industrial production continued to rise the past week and 
reports from many cities, likewise, indicated a gain in enployment 
and payrolls. Notwithstanding these favorable factors, shortages 
of raw materials obtained to curtail output in some industries, while 
a dearth of skilled workers impeded increased production in others. 
The week ending March 16 revealed a further decline in unemploy- 
ment claims which amounted to@®— 

0%. 
For the week beginning April 1, 






































The expected strike of bitumin- 
ous coal miners care to pass at 


the operating rate of the steel 
companies was placed at 89.4% of 
capacity, while output of electrici- 
ty both for New York City and the 
country was above that of the pre- 
ceding week. Carloadings of rev- 


“enue freight for the week ended 


March 23 also showed some im- 
provement, being 4,724 cars above 
those of the previous week. Paper 
production advanced to 105% the 
same week, but paperboard output 
declined in the week to 99%. A 
welcome feature was the reduc- 
tion that occurred in the week 
ending March 28 of business fail- 
ures. The drop according to Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., took place in 
larger failures of $5,000 or more, 
while small failures showed an 
increase, but were only two-thirds 
those in the comparable week of 
1945. 





12:01 a. m., on Monday of this 
week when 400,000 soft coal min- 
ers remained away from the pits. 

The present coal strike is the 
second largest single strike in the 
country since the end of the war, 
being outranked in size only by 
the four weeks’ walkout of 800,000 
steel workers who last February 
were successful in obtaining a 
wage increase of 18% cents an 
hour.: The miners are seeking im- 
proved working conditions involv- 
ing health and welfare programs 
and wages. 

The operators on Tuesday of 
this week rejected safety demands 
of the United Mine Workers Un- 
ion of which John L. Lewis is 
President. Mr. Lewis stated that 
the management representatives 
had on that day rejected three un- 

(Continued on page 1846) 





Reports on Real 
Estate Activities 


Housing Expediter Wyatt Says 
Prices Range From 25% to Well 
Over 100% of 1940 Level. Great- 
est Rise Occurred Since V-J Day 
Notably in Homes. Says Congress 
Should Make Provision in Patman 
Bill to Curb Speculation. 


Real estate prices have increased 
from 16% to 18% in larger cities 
since V-J Day alone and now 
range from 25% to well above 


100% over ’ 
1940 — an in- 
fiation “far 


worse even 
than had been 
anticipated”— 
according to a 
report made to 
National 
Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson 
W.Wyatt, 
made public 
on March 29. 

The report 
covered 84 
cities of 100,- 
000 or more 
populationand 
250 smaller 
cities. It was 
conducted by 
presidents of Federal Home Loan 
Banks, regional managers of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
insuring offices of the Federal 
Housing Administration, and Mr. 
Wyatt’s regional expediters. 

Special study was made of price 
rises since the spring of 1940 and 
since V-J Day, and the effect of 
those rises on homes which, in 
1940, sold for $6,000 or less and 
on those which sold for $6,000 to 
$12,000. 

The survey also included a 
study of increases in the prices of 
raw acreage and fully prepared 
building lots and showed such in- 
creases were even greater than 
those on existing homes. 

On houses which sold for $6,000 
or less in 1940, the larger cities 
reported as follows: Nine cities 
(11%) show price increases of 
100% or more; 23 cities (27%) 
show increases of 75—100%; 24 ci- 
ties (40%) report price increases 

(Continued on page 1843) 
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The Financial Situation 


~— — a 


It was perhaps inevitable that the hearings and discus- 
sions incident to a decision by Congress whether or not to 
renew the authority of the President or his associates to con- 
trol prices would give evidence of much confusion of thought 
and an expression to at least a modicum of sheer nonsense. 
At any rate, such has actually been the course of events dur- 
ing the past few weeks. As was once true of the word 
“deflation,” the expression “inflation” is now a word to con- 
jure with, politically speaking. The fact that it can be made 
to do such yeomanly service in the current campaign for a 
continuation of planned economy bears witness, we are 
afraid, to a great deal of misunderstanding in the minds of 
the general public, and we must add, also in the minds of 
many who call themselves economists. 

Rightly or wrongly, “inflation” has to the man in the 
street, and, for that matter, to most observers of much 
greater intellectual attainments, come to mean simply any 
fairly substantial, fairly rapid, ‘and general rise in prices, 
particularly perhaps prices at retail of those things which the 
rank and file of the people buy. One very natural result 
is that attention is directed primarily at prices rather than 
at factors which cause prices to move in this or that direc- 
tion. It easily follows that popular effort to avoid “inflation” 
as thus defined is directed chiefly if not solely at effects or 
end results rather than at causes. 














Another Handicap 


Another great handicap under which those who would 
inject at least a measure of common sense into all these dis- 
cussions must suffer, is the public faith in, not to say worship 
of, “statistics,” “indexes, ” “charts,” “projections,” and the 
like. Of course, those who would persuade Congress to re- 
new price control authorization find it very simple to select 
various “‘series,’’ and to concoct impressive looking ‘“‘charts,” 

(Continued on page 1840) 














From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


As an example of the misrepresentation which is being given 
about public affairs these days the impression is widespread that a 
relatively small group of Democrats—Southerners—are joining up 
with “reactionary” Republicans to thwart the Administration’s great 
Liberal program. That great Liberal, Henry Wallace, has, indeed, 
called for the punishment of these recalcitrants, and at the recent 
Jackson Day e- 
dinner, Tru - party caucus. The highest vote 
man was fi- any of these measures has been 
nally bludg- able to get in the House is 140. 
eoned into in- At least 30 or 40 votes are drawn 
serting a par- from the Republicans, leaving 












































agraph in his 
speech which 
was intended 
to give sup- 
port to Wal- 
lace. 

It is rather 
anamazing 
situation. The 
plain facts are 
that the so- 
called Liber- 
als are in a 
minority even 
in the Demo- 
cratic party. 
We are speaking of Congress, of 
course. The Conservatives con- 
stitute the majority. It is not a 
case of Truman’s “Liberal” pro- 
gram being held up primarily by 
backsliders in his own party. He 
could not even get it through a 





Carlisle Bargeron 








only 100-or 110, at the most, Dem- 
ocrats who are supposedly knifing 
the Administration leadership. 
There are 232 Democratic mem- 
bers of the House. The ratio in 
the Senate is even greater. There 
are proportionately fewer “Liber- 
als” among the Democrats in that 
body than in the House. 

This is not the picture the coun- 
try is getting. The reason is, man- 
ifestly, that although the “Liber- 
als” are relatively few in num- 
bers they are mightily vociferous. 
They have the propaganda ma- 
chinery for which the taxpayers 
are paving. It is not only a fact 
that these elements do not con- 
stitute a majority in either one of 
the major parties, but that by and 
large they command little respect 
amone their colleagues. Some of 

(Continued on page 1843) 
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Price Control Successful 


By HON. FRED M. VINSON* 


Secretary of 


the Treasury 


Contending That Extension of the Stabilization Act, Without Crip- 
pling Amendments, Is the Biggest Aspect of Battle Against Inflation, 
Secretary Vinson Holds That Wartime Price Control Has Been 
Successful, and That by Continuing Control the Aftermath of World 
War I Can Be Avoided. Says We Are on Our Way to a Balanced 
Budget and That the Only Long-Term Solution of Problem of Rev- 
enue and Debt Management Is High-Level Production. Denies That 
Price Control Removal Will Increase Production. 
I am always very pleased to appear before this able Committee 


of the Congress. 


ered by 
Congress. I 


found your 
work to be 


and thorough | 


members 
the Committee 
have a high 
devotion to 
duty and hon- 
esty of pur- 
pose. 

Of all the 
important 
subjects you 
are called up- 
on to consider, 
none, in my judgment, outranks 
the prevention of inflation. The 
extension of the Stabilization Act, 
without crippling amendments, is 
the biggest single aspect of our 
battle against inflation. We won 
this battle year after year during 
the war, and I am confident that 
now we are not going to walk off 
the field and lose by default. 

The battle against inflation was 
my direct assignment from our 
great President, 
Roosevelt, for nearly two years. 
Later in 
Mobilization and Reconversion, I 


| 





Secretary Vinson 


had a no less vital interest in eco- | 
nomic stabilization while William | 


H. Davis was the field general in 
the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. At all times both of us had 
the courageous and able help of 
Chester Bowles, the Administra- 
tor of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. I should like to report 
also that Paul Porter was one of 
my assistants while I was in the 


Office of Economic Stabilization. | 


~ He did a fine job for us there, and 
I have full confidence in his abili- 
ty to administer with success the 
Office of Price Administration 
while Chester Bowles is carrying 
out the over-all program of eco- 
nomic stabilization. We were all 
fortunate to be working under a 
law that gave us full opportunity 
to accomplish the results that 
were desired and expected. We 
had a good team to administer 


the law. And my brief summary | 


shows that the team, while having 
some changes, is still intact. 

It is, I believe, a part of our 
common knowledge that war 


brings powerful inflationary pres- 


sures to bear on the economy. 
This is because a large propor- 
tion of the population is re- 
moved from its normal tasks of 
making goods and 
services for the civilian popula- 
tion, and is placed, instead, in the 
business of making the goods and 
rendering the services of war. The 
product of the persons in the 
armed forces and in the war in- 
dustries is not of a type which can 
‘be sold to the civilian population; 
but the persons producing it con- 


tinue to receive incomes, and these | 
incomes will be spent, in large | 
part, on the products of the per-_| 


sons still in the civilian indus- 


tries. During war, all of the popu-— 


lation is living on the product of 
‘only part of it. 


*Statement of Secretary 
son before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on the Ex- | 
tension of the Stabilization Act, : 
March 27, 1946. 


have ever)! 


painstaking! which we have 


and all of the | 
of | 





Franklin D.| 
the Office of War! 


|World War I, 


rendering | 


Vin- | 


Before this Committee comes some of the most im- 
portant legis- » 
lation consid- | 

the | 


Upward Pressure on Prices 


An upward pressure on prices is 
inevitable, therefore, and can only 
xe counteracted by vigorous meas- 
ures on the part of the Govern- 
ment. In the case of the war 
just finished, 
these upward pressures were the 
most powerful which have _ yet 
oeen generated in the American 
economy; but the American peo- 
ple, acting through their Govern- 
ment, combated them so vigor- 
ously that the rise in prices dur- 
ing the war which has just ended 
was less than in any previous 
major war in which the United 
States has been engaged. 

For a considerable period dur- 
ing World War II, about half of 
the national product was 
going for war purposes. This 
compares with a maximum of only 
about one-fourth of the national 








| product going for war purposes 
|in World War I—and then for a 
|} much shorter period. Yet, retail 


prices paid by consumers, as meas- 
ured in each case by the index 
|number of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, advanced only 31% be- 
tween the outbreak of the war in 
| Europe in 1939 and V-J Day, as 
‘compared with a rise of 62% 
| between the outbreak of the war 


| Day. 
What were the measures by 
which prices were thus held 


'down during World War II? They 


of savings: and direct controls 
/over prices and the physical al- 
| location of goods. 

All three of these methods were 
applied also in World War I; yet 
_orices rose much more, although 
in response to weaker pressures. 
Why, then, were we so much 
more successful in World War II? 


In tae first place, we applied 

all of the methods in a more vig- 
orous fashion. This was made 
possible, in large part, because we 
started sooner. We took our first 
step toward the wartime level of 
taxation with the enactment of the 
first Revenue Act of 1940 in June 
1840; we formed the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in May 1940, and 
so commenced the organization 
of the allocation of goods on the 
physical level; we formed the De- 
fense Savings Staff in - March 
1941, and so commenced the or- 
ganization of war savings. In 
all of the cor- 
responding steps were taken after 
we had entered the war. 
. As a consequence, in part, of 
| starting earlier, we have achieved 
, better results on the fiscal front 
| in World War II. From July 1, 
} 1940, about the beginning of the 
| program of defense finance, to 
| the present time, 44% of the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been covered by 
'taxation and other nonborrowing 
receipts. This compares with 33% 
for the World War I period begin- 
ning with the outbreak of the war 
in Europe and continuing to 
June 30, 1919. 

The most important difference 
hetween World: War I and World 
| War II, however, is the difference 
| in emphasis on the different types 
of controls. We learned a great 
'deal from experience. In World 
War I, very little e1aphasis was 
placed on direct cortrols 


(Continued on page 1847) 


committee were Robert D. Blue of 
Iowa, Chairman, and sponsor of 
the conference; John C. Vivian of 
Colorado, Dwight Green of IIlli- 


sota. Dwight Griswold of Nebras- 





in Europe in 1914 and Armistice!the Federal 





Phere |as a Commissioner and four as 


Midwest States Hold 
Housing Conference; 
Urge OPA End 


“Death Sentence” Clause of Public Utilily 
Holding Act Upheld hy Supreme Court 


The United States Supreme Court on April 1 upheld the constitu- 


| tionality of the “death sentence” clause of the Public Utility Holding 


At a housing conference at Des| Company Act. which clause requires interstate gas and electric hold- 
Moines, Ia.,‘on March 25, Gover- ing companies to limit their operations to a single, integrated system. 
nors and other representatives of | states an Associated Press dispateh, which further goes on to say: 
The Court ruled on am appeal by the North American Co. from 


14. Midwest Staies adopte.i three) 
resolutions pertaining to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. The | 
resolut.ons,-drawna un by a com-'| 
mittee composed of { 3x Gov-| 
ernors present, ask c cf Congress,’ 


according to Assoc.aied Press ad- | 
vices: . 


1. That the OPA gradually -be |} 


liquidated, the liquidation to be 
followed uv with an end of Gov- 
ernment control of industry. 


2. That legislation be énacted tc 


specifically define the duties 9 
the OPA, with provision for the; 
protection of the public rathe | 
than the fixing of profits. 


3. That OPA be obliged to im- 


mediately establish price ceilings 
which would encourage the 
production of lumber and other 
building materials. 


full 


The Governors comprising the 





nois, Edward J..Thye of. Minne- 


ka and Fred G. Andahl of North 
Dakota. Other states represented | 
at tne conference, accoru:ng to ine 
Associated Press, were Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan. 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

From the Associated Press 
quote: 

*The housing discussiors have 
proven conclusively that the real | 
bottleneck’ causing the housing 
shortage is the lack of lumber and 
other building materials,” said a 
preamble to the resolutions. The 
prear ble said also “the policies o 
agencies have re- 
tarded the production ard distri- 
bution of these materials.” 

Goverror Blue sounded 
keynote when he declared 


we 





the 
that 


may be grouped into three major |cn° of the means of solution was 


classes: taxation, the stimulation | 


abolishment of restrictive policies 
of the Federal Government which 
he said were “delaying and block- 
ing production.” He went on to 
say that the nation has failed to 
make a reasonable effort to ap- 
ply the method of mass produc- 
tion to the problem of housing, 
adding that this method seemed 
to offer the best hope of lower | 
costs. and increased home con- 
struction. 


Purcell Denies He Will 





‘Resign From SEC 


Denial of reports that he has 
resigned was made on March 29 
by Ganson Purcell. Chairman of | 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. This was noted in spe- 
ciel Washington advices March 29 
to the New York “World Tele- 
gram,” which also had the fol-| 
lowing to say, in part: 

“He is attending hearings he- | 
fore the Boren Committee. Re-| 
ports of his resignation have ver- | 
cisted in the face of a White House | 
denial last Monday. 


“Mr. Pureell said emphatically 
that his resignation is not in and 
that it has not been offered, and | 
that the best evidence of that was | 
the White House denial. | 

“Tt is known that he has had} 
outside offers in the past but has | 
chosen to remain with the Com- | 
mission. As to the long term fu-| 
ture the SEC head admits he does | 
not know and adds: “I have never | 
thought that I would spend the 
rest of my life in this job.” 

“Friends, in commenting on the | 
reports, point out that he has been 
with the Commission for nearly 
12 years, five of which he served: 





Chairman.” 





| yurred 
|. whien cost about $190,000,000. The 


an order by the >ecurities ana ca 


caange Commission that the com- 


pany divest itself of all but one of | 


its utility systems. 

Justice mwiuipny delivered the 
Court’s 6 to 0 opinion. 
Douglas, Reed and Jackson dic 
not. participate in the decision. 

The North American Co. said 
the SEC order, issued in 1942, re- 
it to aispose of assets 


SEC told North American to con- 
ine. its activities to a system in 
«ae St. Louis area. The Federal 


| Ssreuit Court in New York City 


upheld the order and affirmea 
_onstitutionality of the clause. 
The North American. Co. ap- 
pzaled to the Supreme Court in 
february, 1943. But the Tribunal 
was unable to act previously be- 


cause it lacked’a quorum in the | 
case. 


ine Justice Department told the 


Supreme Court the Act was passed | 
in 1935 after Congress found many 
evils grew out of holding company 


activities. 
‘the Vepartment said these in- 
cluded “inflationary write-ups 


acquisition of properties at grossly 
unfair prices, and preoccupatio. 
of management with financial ma- 
neuvering rather than efficieni 
production and distribution of ga: 
and electricity and the meetin: 
of local needs.” 

Justice Murphy, speaking for 
the Court, said that Congress in 
enacting the death sentence clause 
was “concerned with the economic 


|evils resulting from unco-ordi- 
|nated and unintegrated 


utility holding company systems.’ 

“These evils,” he said, “were 
found to be polluting the channels 
»f interstate commerce and to take 


the form of transactions occurring | 


in and Statcs 
than one. 

“Congress also found that the 
national welfare was thereby 
harmed, as well as the interes‘s 
of investors and consumers. ‘Thes. 
“Vils, moreover. were traceable h 
large part to the nature and ex- 
tent ot the securities owned by; 
tne holding companies. 

“Congress, tnerefore, had powe: 


concerning more 


| under the commerce clause to ai- | 


tempt to remove those evils by or- 
dering the holding companies to 
divest themselves of the securities 
that made such evils possible.” 
Justice Murphy said that the 
North American Co.’s contention 
that the ownership of securities 1s 
not in itself interstate commercsc 


and hence may not be made the | 


basis of Federal legislation ‘mis- 


conceives the issue in this case,” | 


and added that the same miscon- 
ception existed more than 40 years 
ago in a case involving the North- 
ern Securities Co. 
“Inasmuch as 


Congress may 


protect the freedom of interstate | 


commerte by any means that are 
appropriate and that are lawful 
and not prohibited by the Consti- 
tution,” Justice Murphy said, “this 
Court in the Northern Securities 


Co. case recognized that Congress 


mav deal with and affect the own- 
ership of securities in order to 
Dbl Otect tne treeuom Or commerce 
Congress likewise has the power 
in this case.” 

He added that Congress hed 


@ 





Justices | 


public | 


+ 


_ Justice Murphy said the conten- 
tion was made that the death. sen- 
tence clause as applied to the 
| North American Co. was unconsti- 
tutional “since none of the evils 
that led Congress to enact the 
statute are present in -this in- 
stance.” 

“But,” the opinion added, “if 
evils disclosed themselves which 
| entitled Congress to legislate as it 
| did, Congress had power to legis- 
' late generally, unlimited by proof 
| $f the existence of the evils in 
| each particular situation.” 

——— TT —— 





‘Diplomacy of Fear May 


Lead to War: Tobey 


Tre assertion was made. on 
| March 28 by Senator Charles W. 
“ber “Sf we persist in a poliey of 
shadow-boxing or trading about 
the bomb, it is clear to me that 
_another armament race ‘is on, and 
| the third world war is just below 
| the horizon.” Senator Tobey (Re- 
|publican) of New Hampshire 
}spoke thus im an address to a 
dinner meeting of the Downtown 
| Community School at the Wal- 
'dorf-Actoria, according to the 
|New York “Herald Tribune” of 
March 29, which also indicated 
that he stated that the diplomacy 
|of fear evoked by the atomic 
| bomb will lead straight to war 
unless the United States and Rus- 
|sia get together in a revival of 
,eommon honesty and _ integrity. 
From the same paper we quote: 
| “Last January, the Senator said, 
| he went to President Truman out 
of concern about atom policy. He 
‘made representations,’ that -he 
first thing to do was meet with 
Great Britain and the Soviet Un- 
ion and ‘reason together.’ 

“The occasion was the presenta- 
tion of the Avon Award of Honor 
to Dr. Margaret Mead, anthropol- 
ogist and mother of a pupil in the 
school, for cutstanding achieve- 


ment by a woman in social sci- 


ence. 


“In accepting the award and a} 


|'$1,000 war bond Dr. Mead spoke 
on ‘Educational Urgencies in the 
Atomic Age.’ Her point was that 
modern forms of schooling, which 
take learning into and out of the 
streets and shops and cities, are 
civilized man’s hope of ‘catching 
up with ourselves again’ and sur- 
viving. 

“Other speakers were Mrs. Ellen 
Steele Reece, director of the 
school; Leonard Boudin, board 
| president; Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, director of the Pal~rer 
Memorial Institute, and Miss Fan 
nie. Hurst, novelist.” : 

EAE 


Locke Aide to Truman 


_. It was announced at the White 
| House on March 19 that Presi- 
; dent Truman has appointed Ed- 
| win A. Locke Jr., of Boston as.a 
| special Presidential assistant. The 
| announcement indicated that Mr. 
| Locke will work. with the Presi- 
dent on governmental reorganiza- 
| tion, among other duties. In As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
| ington, March 19, it was stated: 





concluded, after extensive studies | Mr. Locke. a former executive as- 


made before passage of the Act 


| sistant to Donald M. Nelson, both 


that “the economic advantages of when the latter was War Produc- 


an unintegrated, sprawling system 
are not commensurate with result- 
ing economic disadvantages.” 

The reasonableness of that con- 


clusion, he said, is for Congress | 


to determine. 
“The fact that valuable interests 


may be affected does not, by it-) 
self, render invalid under the due | 
+ process cleuse the determiration 


made bv Congress,” the opinion 


deciared. 


+a holding company at the top of. tion Board Chairman and later 


| when he was the President’s per- 
| sonal representative on economic 
problems of China, will also be 
available for assignment in that 
theater. 

| When Mr. Nelson gave up the 
_Chinese economic post (he heloed 
set up a WPB for China) Mr. 
Locke succeeded him in May, 
| 1945. as the Presidert’s personal 
representative on Chinese eco- 
nomic problems. 
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Ten Years of This Nonsense? 


“Conversation with Germans in the United States 


zone reveals that so far w 


e have not been successful 


in convincing them of Germany’s war guilt or of 


their own collective responsibility in the National 
Socialist regime and its excesses. 


This is particu- 


larly true of the younger Germans, including most 
of the war veterans, who refuse to listen to either 
Germans or Americans who emphasize this point. 


“University students at Erlangen, north of Nur- 


emberg, are an example 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller 


of this tendency. When 
tried to explain collective 


responsibility to them in a speech, they made so 


much noise that his words were lost. 


“It is frequently noted, too, that no amount of 


pleading by German politicians and political writers 


in the press of the United 


States zone seems to have 


any effect on the political lethargy of most of the 


young people. Although 


they constitute the group 


which sooner or later will provide Germany’s lead- 
ers, they are as yet uninterested in politics and oc- 
casionally are bitterly antagonistic toward those 
Germans now holding political posts under the 


United States Military Government or heading vari- 
ous political parties in the zone. 


ste 


“Although the results thus far have not been as 
solid as one might wish, there seems good reason to 


believe that, if the occupation lasts for 10 years 


and if for 10 years press, 


magazines and radio pro- 


vide the Germans with a clear exposition of how 
democracy works, why it is to their advantage to 
adopt a democratic form of government, and why 
the free economy of the United States and other 
western democracies is in the long run superior to 
totalitarian ideologies, the German mind will be di- 
verted from fascism, militarism and pan-German- 
ism toward representative government and peaceful 


ideals.” — Drew Middleton 


“Times.” 
In 10 years? ! 


in the New York 


Heaven help both the Germans and the rest of us 


if we do not come to a 
nonsense of much of this 
much less than a decade. 


realization of the innate 
‘‘re-education”’ business in 





Explains Report on Wages in Auto Industry 


Secretary Wallace States That It Was Not Intended as an Official 
Forecast of Costs, Prices or Profits, but Merely “as a Reasonable 


Range of Assumptions.” 


Secretary of Commerce Henry 


A. Wallace on March 15 issued the 


following statement, made after studies and discussions with the 


Business Ad- 
visory Counsel 
of the Depart- 
partment: 
The report 
on the auto- 
mobile indus- 
try dealing 
with cost, 
price and prof- 
it relation- 
ships, released 
‘to the press on 
Nov. 1, 1945, 
{published in 
the “Chroni- 
cle,’ Nov. 8, 
-1945, p. 2209] 
has been the 
‘subject of 
much contro- 
versy. That 
report, based on a study by Harold 
“Wein, an economist, who submit- 
“ted it to the Department of Com- 
‘merce for consideration for publi- 
«ation, reflected an initial effort 
-in the development of statistical 
methods and techniques to deter- 
‘mine and project cost, price and 
profit relationships under varying 
assumptions as to volume of pro- 
cuction and sales. There are of 
‘course inherent uncertainties in 
projecting cost, price and profit 
relationships for any specific in- 
dustry and even for industry as a 
whole. Such projections are obvi- 
ously dependent on assumptions as 
‘to future costs, selling pricés and 
specific methods of projection. 
The projections in the release of 
November 1 were not intended, 
‘mor should they have béen re- 


Menry A. Wallace 








=> 
> 


garded, as official forecasts of 
costs, prices, or profits for the au- 
tomobile industry or for industry 
as a whole. The study was intend~ 
ed as a projection based on speci- 
fic and varying assumptions to 
point to the kinds of problems in- 
volved in the analysis of cost, 
orice and profit relationships. 
Such projections, although based 
on what seemed to be a reasonable 
cange of assumptions, were not in- 
tended nor should they have been 
interpreted as forecasts of what 
would actually happen. The de- 
velopment of anlytical techniques 
and methods should be perfected 
and it would be highly desirable 
for economists and statisticians in 
‘business, in universities, and in 
government to cooperate toward 
the improvement of these tech- 
niques, 

The fact-gathering aspects of 
the Department of Commerce pro- 
gram have received wide business 
support and, in fact, have been 
designed largely at the request, 
and with the assistance; of the 
business community. In working 
out the details of its program, the 
Department is currently develop- 
ing its policy relating to statistical 
subject matter and techniques: In 
developing policy and program, 
the various bureaus and offices of 
the Department are working 


closely with interested business 
groups to the end that our statisti- 
cal and economic reports will have 
maximum usefulness to industry, 
business and government. 





nounced 
John D. Small and National Hous- 
ing Expeditor Wilson W. Wyatt 
all construction and repairs to 
buildings of a non-residential na- 
ture will be seriously curtailed; 
although its issuance has been ex- 
pected for a long time, it was 
hoped that a wider use of mate- 
rials for civilian construction 
might have been made available. 

The essential portions of the 
text of the order, known as Vet- 
erans’ Housing Program, Order 1, 
dated March 26, was reported by 
the Associated Press from Wash- 
ington, as follows: 

“Beginning today, no new con- 
struction or repairs to existing 
structures, with certain excep- 
tions described below, may be un- 
dertaken in the United States, 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands, 
without specific governmental au- 
thorization, Civilian Production 
Administration John D. Smal} and 
National Housing Expeditor Wil- 
son W. Wyatt said today in an- 
nouncing the issuance by CPA of 
veterans emergency housing pro- 
gram order No. 1. 

“Administrator Small explained 
that the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration is setting up in each 
of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration cities a CPA construction 
office.* Associated with each of 
these CPA offices will be an ad- 
visory committee of outstanding 
citizens; including one recom- 
ménded by the Mayor or Gover- 
nor, one from the ranks of gen- 
eral business (Chamber of Com- 
merce), a representative of the 
builders, of building materials, 
the press, etc., as well as the dis- 
trict manager of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

“This citizens’ committee will 
therefore be composed of men in 
whom the. community can have 
full confidence and who will 
screen each project in the light 
of- the -peculiarities of the local 
situation,” Mr. Small said. “They 
will determine first if it is essen- 
tial under existing conditions. If 
the project is not essential, it will 
be rejected. And even if it is es- 
sential they will ask—‘Can it be 
deferred?’ If it can, it will-be re- 
jected, unless the project has no 
adverse impact on the housing 
program, in the way of the labor 
supply or building materials. 

“The order does not forbid con- 
tinuance of work already begun, 
that is, work on which materials 
that are to be an integral part of 
the structure have been incorpo- 
rated into the structure on the site 
and “which is being carried on at 
the time of issuance of the order. 

“The prohibition is effective 
immediately and applies whether 
or not the materials needed are 
on hand or are available without 
priorities assistance. 

““Structure,’ as defined by the 
order, includes buildings, piers, 
arenas, stadia and grandstands, 
motion picture sets, and billboards, 
ftegardless of whether they are of 
a permanent or temporary nature. 
However, uséd stands or struc- 
tures which are being reerected 
for temporary purposes only are 
exenipt from the order. 

“No person may sell or deliver 
matérials which he knows or has 
reason to believe will be used in 
work prohibited under this order, 
nor may any person either carry 
on or participate in work pro- 
hibited by this order. 

“Kinds of work that are re- 
istricted by the order aré: Con- 
structing, repaifing, making ad- 
ditions or alterations, improving 
or converting structures or in- 
stalling or relocating fixtures or 
mechanical equipment (heating, 
lighting, ventilating and plumbing 
equipment) in structures which 
involves the putting up or putting 
, together of processed materials, 

roducts or equipment if these 
items are: 





Order Issued by CPA for Building Curbs 


A Government order, issued on Mar. 26 by the Civilian Production , Tesearch laboratory; pilot plant; 
Administration, controlling the use of building materials in order , MOtion picture set; utility struc- 
that during the shortage period the largest amount available may be ; ture, including telephone and tel- 
used primarily for the construction of homes for veterans, is probably ' ¢graph; oil, gas or petroleum re- 
as far-reaching in its implications as any restrictive business regu- {| fining 
lations issued during the war. As a consequence of the directive, an- | 
by CPA Administratoi © - - - 





A. Attached to the land or 

B. Attached to a structure and 
used as a part of it, or 

C. Attached so firmly to the 
land or structure that removal 
would injure the item. 


WHAT THE ORDER DOES 
NOT DO 


“(1) It does not forbid or re- 
quire authorization for the com- 
pletion of construction jobs on 
which materials which are to be 
an integral part of the structure 
were incorporated on the site be- 
fore March 26 and which are be- 
ing carried on at that date. It 
does not require further authori- 
zation for construction jobs for 
which preference ratings have 
been issued under Priorities Reg- 
ulation 35 (The Veterans Emer- 
gency Housing Program). 

“(2) It does not apply to re- 
painting or repapering or to 
greasing and repairing or install- 
ing repair or replacement parts in 
existing equipment, where no 
change is made in the structure 
itself. 

“(3) It does not apply to roads, 
streets, sidewalks, railroad or 
street or interurban or plant rail- 
way tracks or operating facilities 
(other than buildings), fences, 
silos, bridges, tunnels, subways, 
pipe lines, power or utility lines, 
sewers, surface or underground 
mines, wells, dams or canals. 


“(4) It does not apply to certain j 


repair and maintenance work in 
industrial, utility and transporta- 
tion structures, unless such work 
is capitalized for taxation pur- 
poses. 

“(5) It does not apply to the in- 
stallation on the ground or out- 
side a structure of any kind of 
equipment not attached to the 
structure. 

“(3) It does not apply to mili- 

tary construction or to projects of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Federal Government is forming 
an inter-agency committee to 
screen at the source and, where- 
ever possible, postpone its own 
building activities. 
. “(7) It does not apply to the 
minimum work necessary in dis- 
asters to prevent more damage to 
a structure and its contents which 
have been damaged by flood, fire 
or the like or to the rebuilding or 
repairing of a house or farm 
building when the reconstruction 
costs no more than $6,000 and is 
started within 60 days of the dis- 
aster. 


ALLOWANCE EXEMPTIONS 


“(8) It does not apply to con- 
struction, repair, alteration or in- 
stallation jobs on which the cost 
does not exceed the allowances 
Llisted below for particular classes 
of structures. Applications must 
be made for authorization to do 
work in excess of these cost al- 
lowances;: 
 “(T) House, including a farm- 
house or other structure (such as 
garage) on residential property, 
designed for occupancy by five 
families or less—$400 a job. 

“(II) Hotel, resort, apartmenf 
house or other residential build- 
ing designed for occupancy by 
more than five families—$1,000 a 
job. 

“(III) Commercial or service 
establishment such as office, store, 
garage, theater, warehouse, radio 
station, gas service station—$1,000 
a job. 

“(IV) Farm (excluding farm- 
house—see ‘I’ above)—-$1,000 a 
job. 

“(V) Church, hospital, school. 
public building, charitable insti- 
tution—$1.000 a job. 

“(VI). Factory,. plant or other 
industrial structure used for man- 
ufacturing, processing or assem- 
bling; logging and lumber camp; 





pier, structure for a commercial 








airport or carrier terminal: rail- 
road or street railway building; 


or distribution (except 
service stations and garages)— 
$15,000 a job. 

“In computing the cost of a job 
in a structure covered by the pre- 
ceding paragraph (VI) the cost or 
value of equipment (other than 
mechanical equ pment) and the 
cost of iabor ured to assemble or 
install these items may be exclnd- 
ed. The exclusion may not in- 
clude the cost of equipment used 
for heating, lighting, ventilating 
or providing sanitary services 
within a building. 

“(VII) Other structures covered 
by the order but not in the above 
general classes—$200 a. job. 
“Computation of the cost of a 
job to determine if it comes 
within these cost allowances must 
(with the exception mentioned 
after the paragraph (VI) above) 
be on the cost of the entire con- 
struction job as estimated at the 
time of beginning construction, 
including paid labor, value of new 
mechanical equipment, fixtures 
and materials incorporated in the 
structure and contractors’ fees. 
“If a structure is used for more 
than one purpose; .the use to 
which the greater part of it is put 
will determine the class into 
which it falls. If a structure is 
being converted, the allowance 
applicable to it after the conver- 
sion is the maximum allowance 
for the job. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR WORK 
PROHIBITED BY’ THE ORDER 


“A*person who wishes to begin 
work which would otherwise be 
prohibited by this order without 
an authorization may apply for an 
authorization, as follows: 

“1. For housing jobs, applica- 
uon for authorization should be 
made on form CPA-4386. Non- 
farm housing applications should 
be filed -with the local office of 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and farm housing applica- 
tions should be filed with the local 
county agricultural conservation 
committee, 

“2. For non-housing farm jobs, 
application should be made on a 
CPA form and filed with the 
nearest county agricultural con- 
servation committee. 

“3. For all other construction or 

repair work covered by the order, 
application should be made on a 
CPA form and filed with the 
nearest district construction office 
of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. 
_ “Action on applications cover- 
ing ‘other construction or repair 
vork’ will be taken in the 71 dis- 
trict construction offices which 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tvation is establishing for this 
purpose. Each state will have at 
least one such CPA construction 
office in it.” 


Knutson Proposes 
Cutting Taxes, 
Federal Expenditures 


A proposal to cut individual in- 
come taxes by 10% in 1947 and at 
the same time to reduce Federal 
expenditures by $5,000,000,000 in 
the 1947 fiscal year came from 
Representative Knutson of Min- 
nesota, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, according to Wash- 
ington adv'ces to the Associated 
Press on March 26. Mr. Knutson 
told the House that a 10% cut in 
normal and surtax rates would 
total $1,400,009,000 next year. 

“This.” said the . Associated 
Press, “added to the anticipated 
deficit shown in the budget for 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
1947, of *3 600,000.009, will just 
about offset the $5,000,000,000 re- 
duction in expenditures upon 








which the tax relief nrroposed to 
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The 


“graphs,” or “curves” which 
“prove”’ to a nicety and quite 
‘“conclusively”’ whatever it is 
that the authorities wish to 
demonstrate. Those who 
would point out the fallacies 
imbedded in these demonstra- 


Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


|inevitably combine to deter- 
/'mine prices—or at any rate 
ithe effect which war has 
_always had upon these things; 
/not one word about govern- 
|mental policies which have 


‘in the past needlessly “in- 


tions, must first of all some-|flated” the money supply, and 


how erase from gullible minds 
the effect of these skillfully 


data which 
therefore 
quite indisputable. 

They must likewise often 
employ every day experiences 
with quite “unofficial” fig- 
ures found in the so-called 
black markets which, of 
course, official figures never 
reflect, and which do not lend 
themselves to the mass statis- 
tical treatment which seems 
per se to be so convincing to’ 
the lay mind. They, too, not 
infrequently must apply keen 
analysis and hard common- 
sense to masses of data to 
break the “‘case” of those who 
have employed modern statis- 
tical propaganda—i.e. make 
use of reasoning which inevi- 
tably tends to be difficult, in- 





volved, or too exacting for 
popular consumption. 


Were it not for these un- 
fortunate circumstances much 
of the nonsense which now 
gains such currency probably 
could not make a great deal 
of headway even though en- 
joying the advantage of the 
“sounding board”’ afforded by 
a Congressional hearing. If 
it were possible to stop the 
flood of words about “infla- 
tion”—meaning merely high- 
er prices—long enough to in- 
quire calmly and intelligently 
why higher prices have arrived 
and why still higher prices 
may be expected in the fu- 
future; if it were possible to 


|which are apparently to be 
continued with similar ef- 
drawn pictures based upon | fect; not one word about those | 
is official and| breaches in the line of con- 


(to the layman) | trol which have already been 


made, and which must in the | 
course of time be reflected | 
throughout the economy—| 


| 


such topics-as these are not) 
for the politician. 

These underlying develop- | 
ments which tend to push 
prices up are what used to be 
called “inflation,” and what 
should be termed “inflation” 
today if real progress is to 
be made in any effort to com- 
bat or control all the malad- 
justments which such cause 
brings—both in the form of 
price changes and otherwise. 
Of course, in this sense—the 
true sense, so we beliéve—in- 
flation is not only present at 
this moment but is far ad- 
vanced. If this is the true 
state of affairs—and who can 
well doubt it?—then the first 
and most vital question does 
not have to do with prevent- 
ing inflation already existing 
from having its natural effect 
in the economic structure. 
Nothing the authorities or the 
legislatures can do is likely 
to prevent such causes from 
producing normal effects at 
one time or another or in one 
form or another. Obviously, 
our task is to do what can be 
done to reduce the degree of 
inflation already existing 
—i. e. these underlying causes 
already developed within the 





economy—or at the very least 


make use of this eminently |take steps which will insure 


sensible approach to current 
questions it would be quite 
impossible, one must suppose, 
for discussions to be so com- | 
pletely monopolized by) 
groups or elements in the| 
population which say they | 
have and which probably be- 
lieve they have nostrums 
which would or will keep 
prices within limits chosen by 
them. 


Effects and Their Causes 


It requires but a moment’s 
thought to realize that the 
proponents of price control 
have nothing to offer which 
has any bearing upon the 
cause of higher prices or the 
danger of higher prices. All 
they can do is in effect to sug- 
gest that “directives” be is- 
sued to the public at large 
forbidding it to permit natur- 
al economic forces to operate, 
and to insist that individuals 
and business enterprises ‘be 
severely punished if they act 
as normal human beings have 
always acted. Not one word 
about the inevitable effect 
of war upon nearly all the 


that they will not attain great- 
er proportions in the future. 
But such'a course would be 
dealing with causes rather 
than with effects or symp- 
toms—and that is the last 
thing the politician is likely 
to think of! 


Controlling Effects 


tion” in the scare-head propa- 
ganda in support of further 
price control refers to the 
every day effect of underly- 
ing conditions, and in the 
popular mind has no connota- 


_tion respecting the governing 


causes, the pressure of public 
opinion is normally found to 
be directed at such effects— 
and all too often in support of 
ways and means of control- 
ling or eliminating these ef- 
fects, ways and means which 
have not a ghost of a chance 
of proving lastingly effective. 
Of course, they are not prov- 
ing effective now as every 
housewife finds every day of 
her life, and as every retail 
buyer knows from his daily 
business transactions—this de- 





élements which normally and 


spite all the production and 
price statistics which the au- 


At any rate, since “infla-| 


thorities are so fond of parad- 
ing before the public. The 


_ strange part of all this is that | 
'the man in the street is fully | 


/convinced that price control 
today is not effective, and yet 


engaged in supporting it and | 


demanding a continuation of | 
'it. He can hardly believe that | 
the situation would be cured | 
by adding further to that| 
army of enforcing staff now | 
|spying around the country! 

| Such is the result of care- 
less playing with words—or 
should we say crafty misuse 
of words? 


NYSE Short Interest 
to March 15 Reported 


The New York Stock Exchange 
made public on March 20 the fol- 
lowing: 

The short interest as of the close 
of business on the March 15, 1946, 
settlement date, as compiled from 
information obtained by the New 
York Stock Exchange from its 
members and member firms, was 
1,015,772 shares, compared with 
1,181,222 shares on Feb. 15, 1946, 
both totals excluding short posi- 
tions carried in the odd-lot ac- 
counts of all odd-lot dealers. As 
of the March 15, 1946 settlement 
date, the total short interest in all 
odd-lot dealers’ accounts was 48,- 
812 shares, compared with 73,359 
shares on Feb. 15, 1946. 


The Exchange’s report added: 


Of the 1,277 individual stock is- 
sues listed on the Exchange on 
March 15, 1946, there were 62 is- 
sues in which a short interest of 
5,000 or more shares existed, or 
in which a change’ in the short 
position of 2,000 or more shares 
occurred during the month. 

The following table compiled by 
us shows the amount of short in- 
terest during the past year: 


‘amounting to $141 


| were reported, insured banks held 
'total deposits 


| Says in part: 


| war 36 accounts out of each 1,000 
| were in excess of $5,000 as com- 





Larger Proportion of Deposits Covered hy Insur. 
Than in Prewar, FDIC Chairman Reports 


A larger proportion of total deposits is now covered by the $5,000 
maximum insurance for each depositor than in the prew 
FDIC Chairman Maple T. Harl announced on March 25 in 
-is more often than not loudly | izing the recent survey of accounts in insured banks. 
“This survey,” he says, “showed that on Oct. 10, 1945, 13.481 in- 


ar period, 
summar- 


sured commercial and mutual savings banks held total deposits 


billion. 
these deposits $66 billion or 46% 
were covered by the provision of 
a $5,000 maximum for each de- 
positor. On Sept. 24, 1941, the 
latest date for which similar data 


amounting to $70 
billion of which $28 billion ov 
39% were covered,” Mr. Har! also 


“During the 4-year period the 
number of accounts in insured 
banks increased from 69 million 
to 92 million. At the close of the 


pared with 19 in the fall of 1941. 
This increase in the proportion of 
accounts which would not be fully 
protected by the provision for a 
$5,000 maximum coverage reflects 
the changes in the size distribu- 
tion of deposit accounts during 
the war. The number of accounts 
of more than $5,000 increased by 
152%, while the number less than 
this amount increased by only 
31%. The greatest relative in- 
crease occurred in the number of 
accounts with balances of between 
$5,000 and $10,060 which rose 
182%. 

“While most of the change in 
the amount and distribution of 
accounts occurred in banks which 
, were insured on Sept. 24, 1941, a 
part of the change resulted from 
the admission to insurance of 140 
mutual savings banks during the 
following four years. About one- 
third of the increase in the num- 
ber of accounts, one-fifth of the 
increase in insured deposits, and 
one-eighth of the increase in the 
total amount of deposits, resulted 
from the admission of these 
banks. Deposits in mutual sav- 
ings banks, like time and savings 
deposits in commercial banks, are 
about 90% covered by the $5,000 
maximum. 

“Various factors have _ influ- 
enced the distribution of the war- 
time increase of bank deposits 
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Porter Discusses 
Possible Price Rises 


Paul A. Porter, chief of the Of- 
\fice of Price Administration, 
| speaking at a luncheon in New 
| York on March 22 under the aus- 
| pices of the Committee of One 





| Thousand of the Union for Demo- 
'eratic Action, discussed the like- 
lihood of a slight acceleration in 


of the Administration’s new wage- 
price policy and OPA’s “deter- 
mination to remove all price im- 
pediments to production,” but de- 
clared that the level of rents and 
food price averages as well as va- 
rious other living costs will 
searcely be affected. “In the ma- 
jority of American industries,” he 
added, according to the “Journal 
of Commerce,” prospective earn- 
ings are so well above prewar 
levels that reasonable wage in- 
creases can be negotiated without 
raising prices.” 

Mr. Porter readily admitted 
that some prices among consum- 
ers’ metal durable goods would 
experience an increase under the 
new wage-price policy. He de- 
clared, “Where these price in- 
creases are necessary, they will 
be made promptly, not only to 
speed production by removing 
business hardships, but also to 
minimize withholding of goods 
while prices are being adjusted.” 





the increase of prices as a result | 


among depositors. Wage earners, 
farmers, and small retailers ac- 
'cumulated larger balances as a 
‘result of the sharp increase in 
| their incomes accompanied by 
|shortages of consumers’ goods 
and other restrictions upon 
spending imposed by the war. 
|Many accounts which before the 
|war were under $5,000 grew to 
exceed that amount. Other ac- 
‘counts in excess of $5,000 in 1941 
|inereased to still greater size. In 
contrast, however, partially as a 
consequence of purchases of U. S. 
Government obligations, some 
large accounts declined in size.” 


Total assets of the Federal De- 


posit Insurance Corporation 
amounted to $931 million on 
Dec. 31, 1945, Chairman Harl, 


speaking for the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation announced 
in releasing the semi-annual fis- 
cal statement on Feb. 25. The 
Corporation held almost $900 mil- 
lion of United States Govern- 
ment obligations and $16 million 
of cash. Assets acquired through 
bank suspensions and mergers and 
still held by the Corporation rep- 
resented disbursements of $35 
million. These were carried at a 
value of $15 million after the de- 
duction of a reserve for loss of 
$23 million, according to the 
statement, which says: 

“At the close of the year total 
deposits in the 13,495 insured 
commercial and mutual savings 
banks amounted to approximately 
$154 billion. This was an increase 
of $19 billion over the $135 bil- 
lion at the end of 1944 and was 
the highest amount on record. 
Since December 1938 deposits in 
insured banks have increased 








more rapidly than the total cap- 


ital account of. the Corporation. 
Deposits rose to three times the 
1938 level, while total capital ac- 
count of the Corporation a little 
more than doubled. As a result. 
the ratio of FDIC capital and sur- 
plus to deposits in insured banks 
has decreased from 0.83% to 
0.60%. 

“Total income of the Corpora- 
tion during the last six months of 
1945 amounted to $60 million. in- 
cluding $49 miilion from assess- 
ments paid by insured banks at 
an annual rate of one-twelfth of 

% of their average deposits, and 
$11 million from the return on 
investments and miscellaneous 
income. During the six months 
no call was made upon the Cor- 
poration for a disbursement to 
protect depositors in weak or in- 
solvent banks. Total expenses for 
the period amounted to $2 mil- 
lion, leaving net income trans- 
ferred to surplus of $58 million. 
Another $3 million was added to 
surplus as a result of adjustments 
in the reserves for losses on as- 
sets previously acquired through 
bank suspensions and mergers. 
Recent liquidation experience 
with these assets has been very 
favorable and the Corporation’s 
loss has been smaller than was 
anticipated. Total capital and 
surplus on Dec. 31, 1945, amount- 
ed to $929 million.” 

The figures for Dec. 30, 1944 
were referred to in our issue of 
Anvril 30, 1945, page 1926. 


ABA Regional Savings 
and Mtge. Conference 


Invitations were mailed on 
March 26 to more than 3,000 banks 
in seven states to attend the Mid- 
Western Regional Savings and 
Mortgage Conference sponsored 
by the Savings Division with the 
cooperation of the department of 
Research in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance of the American 
Bankers Association. The confer- 
ence will be held May 27 and 28 
at Des Moines, Iowa, and the 
Hotel Ft. Des Moines will be con- 
ference headquarters. 


Bankers of Iowa, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska have been 
invited to participate in the con- 
ference by Myron F. Converse, 
President of the A.B.A. Savings 
Division, who is also President of 
the Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

In a letter to the bankers, Mr. 
Converse says: 

“Included among the speakers 
will be Dr. Melchior Palyi, na- 
tionally recognized economist, for- 
merly of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, 
Professor of Urban Land Econom- 
ics, Columbia University, New 
York. It is our present intention 
to keynote ‘merchandising meth- 
ods’ on both days. However, 
changes occur so fast, our officers 
have decided to defer final de- 
cision on the balance of the pro- 
gram so that when we meet we 
shall have the most authoritative 
speakers available to discuss sub- 
jects which are most timely.” 

The first day of the conference 
will be devoted to a discussion of 
the savings business, and the sec- 
ond day will deal exclusively with 
mortgage lending problems. The 
two-day meeting will be a shirt 
sleeve working conference, and 
entertainment features usually 
connected with conventions will 
be omitted. 

Mr. Converse urges bankers to 
communicate directly with Ed 
Maher, Manager of the Hotel Ft. 
Des Moines, to arrange for hotel 
reservations, as accommodations 
are limited. 
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-- Industrial Activity in February Reportea by 


Federal Reserve Board 


“Production and employment at factories declined in February 
but advanced in the first three weeks of March, reflecting mainly the 
influence of the steel strike,” it is indicated in the summary of gen- 
eral business and financial conditions in the United States, based 
upon statistics for February and the first half of March made avail- 
able on March 23 by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


System. According to the Boara® 


“the value of retail trade reached 
new record levels” and it reports 
that “wholesale prices of a num- 
ber of commodities increased.” 
The Board further reported: 
“Output of durable goods de- 
clined considerably further in 
February, while production of 
non-durable goods and minerals 
continued to increase. Production 
of steel, automobiles, and machin- 
ery has advanced sharply since 
the settlement of wage disputes 
in these industries, and _ the 
‘Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction, which declined from 160 
in January to 154% of the 1935-39 
average in February, will show a 
considerable rise in March. 


“Steel mill operations in Feb- 
ruary were at an average rate of | 
19% of capacity as compared with | 
50% in January. Output at steel | 
mills has increased rapidly since 
the middle of February, and dur- 
ing the week ending March 23 is 
scheduled at 89% of capacity— 
the highest rate since V-J Day. 
In February production of non- 
ferrous metals, machinery, and 
transportation equipment also de- 
clined, reflecting chiefly the di- 
rect or indirect effects of work 
stoppages. Lumber production, 
after advancing in January, 
showed little change in February. 
Plate glass production increased 
sharply to the highest level since 
November, 1941. 


“Production of most non-dur- 
able goods continued to advance | 
in February, partly reflecting in- | 
creases in working forces. Output 
at textile mills rose further and 
was at a te slightly above the | 
level of a year ago. Activity in 
the meat packing industry in- 
creased sharply in February fol- 
lowing settlement of the wage dis- 
pute at major plants and was 20% | 
higher than a year ago. Flour! 
production iikewise showed a sub- 
stantial gain for the month. In 
March a Federal program was in- | 








stituted to reduce domestic con- | 
sumption of wheat in order to in- 
crease exports for relief purposes. 
Output of automobile tires in 
February rose to the highest rate | 
on record. 

“Output of coal was maintained 
at exceptionally high levels in 
February and early March. Crude 
petroleum production showed a. 
Zain in February, but declined in 
March. 


Employment 


“Employment continued to ad- 
vance from the middle of January 
to the middle of February in most 
lines of activity except at manu- 
facturing plants closed by indus- | 
trial disoutes. After Feb. 15, with 
the settlement of the steel strike, 
there were large increases in em- 
plovment in the durable goods in- 
dustries ane by the middle of | 
March emvloyment in_ private | 
non-agricultural establishments is | 
estimated to be about 2% million | 
larger than last September, after | 
allowing for seasonal changes. 
Unemployment increased from'| 
~January to February bv about | 
400,000 to a level of 2,700,000) 
- persons. 


| 


Distribution 

“Department store sales in Feb- 
ruary, after allowance for sea- 
sonal changes, were the largest 
on record by a_ considerable 
margin, and in the first half of 
March sales continued to show 
marked increases over a year ago. 
Total retail trade in February was 
probably close to one-fourth high- 
er than in the same month last 
year. 

“Shipments of most classes of 
railroad freight increased from 





the middle of February to the | 
middle of March and almost the’ 





| the period. 
creased their borrowings at the 


| and 


| Council. 


same number of,cars were being 
loaded in the first two weeks of 
March as during the same period 
last year, when shipments of war 
products were at peak levels. 


'“The general level of wholesale 

commodity prices advanced 1% 
from the middle of February to 
the middle of March, reflecting 
increases in most groups of agri- 
cultural and industrial products. 
Since last September wholesale 
prices have advanced 3.3%, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor 
Statictics’ index. Price control 
regulations permit manufacturers 
and distributors to pass on to con- 
sumers only part of the recent 
advances granted in maximum 
wholesale prices. 


Bank Credit 


“Retirement of $2.8 billions of 
United States Government obliga- 
tions during March was reflected 
in a decline of about the same 
amount in Treasury balances dur- 
ing the four weeks ending March 
20. Holdings of Government se- 
curities by both Federal Reserve 
Banks .and member banks de- 
clined, accompanying reductions 
in Treasury deposits at these 
banks. Deposits, other than those 
of the Treasury, at member banks 
showed little change. Member 
banks required and excess re- 
serves also changed little during 
Member banks in- 


Reserve Banks to over $700 mil- 
lions on March 13, but reduced 
them somewhat in the following 
week. 


“Commercial and _ industrial 
loans at member banks in leading 
cities continued to increase be- 
tween the middle of February and 
the middle of March. Loans on 
Government securities to brokers 
dealers fluctuated consider- 
ably in connection with the Treas- 
ury retirement and refunding op- 


| ertions, while those to others con- 
| tinued to show a slow decline.” 


Ford Heads Council of 
insured Savings Assns. 


The appointment of David Ford, 
for the past eight years Assistant 
Governor of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as President of the 
Council of Insured Savings Asso- 
ciations of New York State was 
announced on March 24 by Arthur 
E. Knapp, Board Chairman of the 
Mr. Ford succeeds Carl 
F. Distelhorst, whose resignation 
to become managing-director of the 
American Savings and Loan Insti- 
tute at Chicago was recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Ford will assume 
his new duties about May 1, said 
Mr. Knapp. Previous to his serv- 
ice with the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, Mr. Ford was for 
twelve years managing officer of 
a savings association at Atlantic 
City. From 1932 to 1937 he was 





|a member of the Board of Direc- 


tors of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of New York. He served as 
President of the New Jersev Sav- 
ings and Loan League in 1936 and 
1937. 

The Council of Insured Savings 
Associations was organized in 
1943 with a membership of 25 
savings associations throughout 
the State of New York, whose 
savings accounts are insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurarce Corporation. Combined 
resources of the group then to- 
taled $128,214,000. At the present 
time, the Council has 38 insured 
savings associations as members. 
Their resources at Dec. 31, 1945 
amounted to $241,224,000. 


|House Passes Farm 


Credit Merger Bill 


Under a biii passed by the 
House, 239 to 80, on March 19, 
which would create an Agricul- 


farm credit agencies would be 
removed from the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture 
and consolidated under a seven- 
man independent board. The 
plan was likened by Chairman 
Flanagan (D.-Va.) of the House 
Agricultural Committee to the in- 
dependent status of the Federal 
Reserve System. Decrying the 
present system, Mr. Flanagan as- 
serted, according to the Associated 
Press Washington report, that as 
long as farm credit was in the 
hands of a cabinet member it 
could be used for political advan- 
tage. 

The measure, which has been 
sent on to the Senate, was opposed 
by Representative Cooley (D.- 
N. C.), another Agricultural Com- 
mittee member, who contended 
that it would not accomplish abo- 
lition of any of the many present 
Federal agricultural credit agen- 
cies. From the Associated Press 
we quote: 


“The House approved an amend- 
ment by Representative Taber 
(Rep., N. Y.) requiring one head 
in each county or combination of 
counties over all local offices of 
Federal credit agencies. He said 
this would promote efficiency and 
economy in farm lending. 


“Under the legislation the seven- 
man governing board would be 
composed of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and six others, appointed 
by the President from different 
agricultural areas for 
terms. An Agricultural Credit Ad- 
ministrator at $10,000 annual sal- 
ary would be appointed by the 
Board.” 





To Harbors Fund 


The Senate 


Appropriations 


harbors, 
War Department civil functions 
for the year beginning July 1. The 
Committee’s bill, allowing $359,- 
000,000, includes appropriations 
for specific projects not in the 
House measure, which, if also 
passed by the Senate, would re- 
quire House approval before the 

= 
bill can be completed. An approx- 
imate breakdown given by the 
Associated Press in its Washing- 


that the 
000.000 


measures carries $330,- 
for river, harbors and 


| flood control, $10,000,000 for the 
for 


Panama Canal, $2,400,000 
cemeterial expenses of the Quar- 
termaster Corps and other miscel- 
laneous items. 

Among projects added by the 
Senate Committee: Rivers and 
harbors—Cape Vincent -Harbor, 
N. Y., $59,000. 


Bankers Trust Go. of 
N. Y. Pays 170th Div. 


Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
on April 2 mailed to its stockhold- 
ers dividend checks in payment of 
its 170th cash dividend, represent- 
ing an unbroken record of quar- 
terly dividends since the company 
made its first dividend payment 
on Oct. 1, 1904, a year and a hal’ 
after it opened for business on 
March 30, 1903. This current div- 
idend is at the rate of 45 cents : 





share fer the quarter, in compari- 
son with the 35-cent rate that ha 
been paid quarterly during th 
last few years. 


tural Credit Agency, all Federal) 


12-year 


Senate Committee Adds 


Committee added approximately 
$70,000,000 to the amount ap- 
proved by the House for rivers, 


flood control and other 


ton dispatch of March 18, shows 


one of the union’s earliest presi- 
dents, and to commemorate the 
48th anniversary of the eight- 
hour day. Actually, the effects of 
the strike therefore was not felt 
until the next day. John L,. Lewis, 
President of the union, said there 
would be no picketing. 

Mr. Lewis’s principal demand 
from the coal industry is the es- 
tablishment of a health and wel- 
fare fund for miners, to be created 
from an assessment on each ton of 
coal produced and to be adminis- 
tered by the union. The operators 
balked. Mr. Lewis refused to dis- 
cuss other major issues of wages 
and hours until the welfare fund 
question is settled. 

Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach, who on March 30 gave up 
hope of averting the walkout, 
naméd Paul Fuller of Akron, 
Ohio, as a special mediator to 
represent him. Mr. Fuller also is 
special conciliator in the rubber 
industry, in which he achieved 
agreement without a strike, Mr. 
Schwellenbach said. 

Reports from coal areas said ar- 
rangements had been completed 
previously for union maintenance 
men to keep the pits in condition 
and Mr. Schwellenbach asserted 
he had assurance from Mr. Lewis 
that utilities dependent on coal 
would be provided for. 

The union’s demand for a wel- 
fare fund came up a year ago 
when Mr. Lewis asked a 10-cent 
royalty on each ton of coal mined 
for this purpose. Operators esti- 
mated this would have netted him, 
on the basis of last year’s produc- 
tion, approximately $57,500,000. 

The industry ,offered to raise 
miners’ pay in line with the wage 
increases already granted in 


Work Stoppage by Soft Goai Miners Begun 


A work stoppage by the nation’s 400,000 soft coal miners, back- 
ing up the traditional “no ccntract, no work” policy of the United 
Mine Workers of America (AFL), began at midnignt on March 31, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch, which further adds: 

The beginning of the work stoppage fovnd 
union ready for a holiday anyway—their ennual celebration of 
April 1 in honor of John Mitchel!,@— — as - 


members of the 





In making the announcement, 
Administrator Krug urged con- 
sumers of solid fuels to institute 
immediately strict fuel conserva- 
tion so that stocks of coal can be 
stretched as far as possible. 

The orders do not apply to coal 
produced in Michigan where the 
tonnage is small, or to mines lo- 
cated in District No. 16, Northern 
Colorado, which produce coal not 
readily lending itself to storage. 
Area distribution managers of the 
Solid Fuels Administration have 
been given authority to modify 
the directions covering the coal 
held on mine tracks where the 
mine expects to be in operation 
after April 1. This would apply 
to nonunion mines, which are few, 
and to mines having contracts 
with the Progressive Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

In the order to retail dealers 
and dock operators, deliveries will 
be permitted to consumers in the 
following categories: (a) To gas 
plants having less than 10 days’ 
supply; (b) to hospitals having 
less than 10 days’ supply; (c) to 
industrial consumers having less 
than 5 days’ supply, and (d) to 
householders having less than 10 
days’ supply. 

No provision is made for ship- 
ments to electric power utilities, 
by-product coke ovens, except 
those which produce gas, or rail- 
roads. These consumers are said to 
have sufficient supplies of coal in 
storage to permit operation for a 
reasonable length of time. 


Davis Asks Public to 
Reduce Food Use 


Chester C. Davis, Chairman of 








steel, oil and automobile indus- 
tries, or about 1842 cents an hour. 
The operators, in reply to Mr. 
Lewis’s demand for a_ welfare 
fund, proposed a joint study by 
the U. M. W. and the industry of 
plans to create a fund to care for 
hardships resulting from mine ac- 
cidents, and also suggested the 
union administer funds collected 
from miners for medical and ben- 
efit purposes in cases where 
U. M. W. locals are dissatisfied. 

Pennsylvania’s 75,000 anthra- 
cite miners were 
June 1. Also in Illinois, where 
of its members were to be idle, 
about 17,000 members of the Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers Union who 
also were observing “Mitchell 
Day,” were to remain in the pits, 
although their leaders have said 
they will be idle on April 30 un- 
less a new contract is then reached 
with the Progressives. 


Soft Coal Stocks Frozen 


Two orders designed to provide 
a reserve of bituminous coal for 
consumers “desperately in need of 
this fuel,” were issued March 28 
by Solid Fuels Administrator J. A 
Krug. 

In one order operators of bitu- 
minous coal mines in all but two 
producing districts were directed 
to ho:id coal “on track” at thi 
mine beginning at 12:01 a. m. 
March 29. The operators wer. 
further directed not to ship an) 
of the coal so accumulated afte 
12:01 a. m., March 31, except b: 
permission of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration. The second orde) 
was directed to retail coal dealers 
and tidewater and lake dock oper- 
ators limiting deliveries of coal to 
certain types of consumers. This 
order became effective at 12:03 
a. m., April 1. 

The orders, Administrator Krug 
declared, are necessitated because 
of the emergency brought about 
by the termination of the contract 
between the United Mine Work- 








ers and the bituminous coal pro- 
aQuceisS at Miaiipiil Ol swharcis O14. 
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unaffected. , 
Their contract may be terminated | 18. 
‘giving full allowance for the re- 
U. M. W. officials figured 25,000 | 


the’ Nation’s Famine Emergency 
Committee, in a radio appeal to 
the American people on March 
23, urged that the use of bread, 
flour and pastry be reduced to 
provide 225,000,000 bushels of 
wheat for exportation by July 1 


ito the starvation-threatened areas 


of the world. In reporting Mr. 
Davis’ statements, the New York 
Times” quoted him as saying: 
“The Government is taking 
steps to save on the use of wheat 
for alcohol, for flour and for feed- 
ing animals,” Mr. Davis said. “But 


sults of all those savings, we still 
will be many millions of bushels 
short of the goal. The problem 
of closing up that gap therefore 


comes right down to our own 
homes and our own tables.” 
Mr. Davis explained that the 


United States and Canada have to 
meet the largest part of the world 
need for food due to the face that 
every other great surplus-produc- 
ing region had been hit by 
drought, while in this country and 
in Canada production was ranging 
even above that of prewar years. 
On March 26, after a meeting of 
the Famine Committee, Mr. Davis, 
in Washington, according to the 
Associated Press, told reporters 
that it had been decided that food 
rationing in this country at this 
time would be of no help in pro- 
viding supplies for the hunger 
areas. Saying that the immediate 
need was to send wheat and fats 
abroad by July and that he be- 
lieved voluntary measures would 
accomplish the purpose, he added: 
“Tt will take four months to get 
new ration books printed and ra- 
tioning machinery reestablished. 
here is no use talking about ra- 
tioning for the present emer- 
gency.” 
Mr. Davis indicated that he did 
not intend to imply that there 
might or might not be rationing 
here later, as that would be de- 
termined by subsequent events, 
such as crop production both in 





the United States and other coun- 
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The statement of condition of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York.as of March 31, 1946, shows 
deposits of $2,259,623,221 which 
include United States Government 
War oan deposits of $427,751,906. 
Resources are $2,401,433,547. 
These figures compare with de- 
posiis. of $2,555,885,573 and re- 
sources of $2,693,184,469 shown on 
Dec. 31, 1945. On March 31, 1945, 
the respective figures were $1,- 
845,217,647 and _  $1,957,824,482. 
United States Government War 
Loan deposits on Dec. 31, 1945, 
were .$477,891,759. and on March 
31, 1945, they were $188,142,748. 
Cash‘and due from banks is listed 
on March 31, 1946, at $366,135,931 
as against $609,972,505 shown on 
Dec. 31, 1945, and $378,712,247 
shown.a year ago. United States 
Govéfnment securities stand at 
$1,417-231,943; three months ago 
they Were $1,507,987,636 and one 
‘year Ago they were $1,149,132,013. 
Loans, bills purchased and bank- 
ers’ acceptances are now $527,- 
435,424 which compare with $480,- 
489,936 on Dec. 31, 1945, and $340,- 
326892 on March 31 last year. 
Capital funds as of March 31, 1946, 
are shown as: capital $41,250,000, 
‘surplus $41,250,000 and undivided 
profits $31,893,451. Net operating 
earnings for the three months 
endi March 31, 1946, after 
amortization, taxes, ete., were $2,;- 
493,589 or $1.21 a share, based on 
2,062, shares outstanding, 
which compares with $2,057,490 or 
$1.25%a share based on 1,649,922 
shares: outstanding for the three 
months ending March 31, 1945. 
Of this amount $1,237,498 was 
paid in dividends on capital stock, 
and $1,256,091 was credited to un- 
divided profits. 





The Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York announced 
in its Statement of condition as of 
March 31, 1946, that total deposits 
were ~$1,687,366,373, against $1,- 
842,737,478 on Dec. 31, 1945; the 
total, resources for the same two 
periods respectively were $1,818,- 
199,401 and $1,972,323,270. Cash 
on hand and due from banks on 
199,401 and $1,972,323,276. Cash 
March 31 was $303,648,608 against 
$364,695.907 on Dec. 31, 1945; hold- 
ings of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions were $888,346,713 against 
$967,002,630, and loans and bills 
purchased amounted to $553,234,- 
156 on March 31, against $553,006,- 
391 at the end of 1945. Capital, 
$21,000,000, and surplus $50 © 30,000, 
on March 31 were unehanged 
from ‘the Dec. 31 report, but un- 
divided profits advanced to $17,- 
785,462 March 31 from $17,.°39,- 
826 Dec. 31, 1945. 





The Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York reported as of Mar¢eh 
31, 1946, deposits of $1,309,087,880 
and total assets of $1,424,973,625 
compared respectively with $1,- 
524,160,575 and $1,637,503,776 on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on hand and 
due’ from banks amounted to 
$210,528,634 compared with $258,- 


vided profits were $11,458,497 
against $10,050,615 at the end of 
December. The indicated net 
earnings on the bank’s 2,500,000 
shares (par $10) amounted to 
$1.02 per share for the first quar- 
ter of 1946 as compared with $0.70 
per share a year ago. 


The statement of condition of 
Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York as of 
March 31, 1946 shows deposits of 
$149,879,318 and resources at 
$165,708,494. These figures com- 
pare with deposits of $167,417,603 
and resources of $174,725,392 on 
Dec. 31, 1945, and deposits of 
$115,661,803' and resources of 
$131,960,321 on March 31, 1945. 
The bank reports a record high in 
loans and discounts at $39,461,526, 
as compared with $37,159,415 three 
months ago, and $27,388,324 a year 
ago. Cash and due from banks is 
listed at $28,966,949, which com- 
pares with $37,696,231 at the end 
of last year, and $26,925,619 at the 
end of the first quarter of 1945. 
U. S. Government securities are 
shown at $94,425,302, as against 
$97,484,365 at the end of the year, 
and $75,471,896 twelve months 
ago. Capital funds reach a new 
all-time high in the bank’s his- 
tory, totaling $6,521,206. Of this 
total, capital remains unchanged 
at $1,500,000; surplus increases to 
$4,500,000; and undivided profits 
total $521,206. As of Dec. 31, 1945, 
capital funds aggregated $5,505,- 
354, with surplus at $3,500,000 and 
undivided profits at $505,354, and 
at March 31, 1945, these figures 
were $5,085,242, $3,250,000 and 
$335,242, respectively. 








Bank of Manhattan Co. of New 
York reported as of March -31, 
1946, total deposits of $1,156,221,- 
705 and total assets of $1,227,214,- 
197 compared respectively with 
$1,290,314,214 and $1,359,074,439 as 
of Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to 
$190,319,729 against $305,697,449; 
holdings of United States obliga- 
tions, $580,467,625 against $604,- 
254,742. Loans and_ discounts 
amounted to $389.716.422, com- 
pared with $388,178,059. Capital 
and surplus remained at $20,000,- 
000 and $30,000,000, respectively. 
Undivided profits after reserve 
of $600,000 for quarterly dividend 
increased to $11,293.186 from $10,- 
526,174 at the end of December. 


It was announced on March 27 
by F. Abbot Goodhue, President 
of Bank of the Manhatan Co. of 
New York, that Ernst C.Ophuls has 
been appointed European Repre- 
sentative of the bank with head- 
quarters in London, England.:-Mr. 
Ophuls is a graduate of Stanford 
University and was released from 
the United States Army in Feb- 
ruary as a Major. Prior to serv- 
ice in the Army he was associated 
for 12 years withthe Bank of 
America, San Francisco, Calif. of 
which he was an Assistant Vice- 
President. 





593,487; holdings of United States 
Government securities to $605,- 
489,186 against $790,555,298; bank- 
ers’ acceptances and call loans to 
$189,133,178 against $171,435,856; 
and loans and discounts to $273,- 
234,091 against $275,847,577. . — 
Net operating earnings for the 
quarter amounted, it is stated, to 
$2,023,481 as compared to $2,000,- 
656 for the same period a year 
ago. Net profits and recoveries 
on securities amounted to $229,- 
695 against $975,071 for the first 
quarter of 1945. Miscellaneous 
eredits for the quarter are report- 
ed as $513.802 as compared ‘to 
$721 for the same period a 
year ago. Capital and _ surplus 





The statement of condition of 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York as of March 31, 1946, shows 
total capital funds of $144,660,067, 
in comparison with $143,317,050 
Dec. 31, 1945, representing an in- 
crease of $1,343,017. ‘The balance 
of $15,881,078 in the general re- 
serve account reflects an increase 
of $477,815 over the figure re- 
ported for Dec. 31, 1945. Total 
resources amounted to $1,795,350,- 
367, as against $1,921,945,613 at 
the end of 1945, and total deposits 
of $1,596,579,986 compare with the 
Dec. 31, 1945, figure of $1,749,590,- 
469. Holdings of U. S, Govern- 
ment securities declined from 


creased from $568,440,375 to $606,- 
915,423. 

Roger F. Murray has been elect- 
ed a Vice-President of Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, in charge 
of the Credit and Security Re- 
search Department, it was an- 
nounced on March 29 by S. Sloan 
Colt, President of the bank. Mr. 
Murray has been associated with 
Bankers Trust Co. since 1932. In 
1943 Mr. Murray joined the Army 
Air Forces as a private and was 
released with the rank of Captain. 
He was recently awarded the Le- 
gion of Merit for his services in 
the field of industrial demobiliza- 
tion planning for the Army Air 
Forces. 

Major Edwin J. Dyckmann has 
returned to his position in the 
Municipal Bond Department of 
Bankers Trust Co. after three and 
one-half years-in the Army. His 
most recent Army duty was with 
the AMG in Germany. Major 
Dyckmann has been with Bankers 
Trust Co. for 15 years. 

Bankers Trust Co. announced 
on March 28 the opening of a 
Consumer Credit Department, 
which will make personal loans 
from $60 to $3,500 to individuals, 
which are repayable out of in- 
come, and home modernization 
loans with repayment terms as 
long as 36 months. This service 
is offered in all Bankers Trust Co. 
offices. 

The 57th St. and Madison Ave. 
office of Bankers Trust Co. of 
New. York marked its 25th anni- 
versary on March 28 in newly re- 
modeled banking premises which 
now provide twice as many tell- 
ers, according to an announcement 
made by R. B. Foote, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the office. When 
Bankers Trust Co. opened this of- 
fice on March 30, 1921, the section 
was largely residential. With the 
uptown surge of business, the lo- 
cation has become the center of 
the active midtown shopping dis- 
trict. It is to meet the increasing 
banking requirements of this com- 
munity that Bankers Trust has in- 
creased its facilities. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Trust 
Co. of New York on March 28, 
William D. Ryan and Helmut An- 
dresen were appointed Assistant 
Secretaries. 





Irving Trust Co. of New York 
announces the expansion of its 
services to the public through the 
opening on April 1 of its Consum- 
er Finance Division, with head- 
quarters at 100 East 42nd St., op- 
posite Grand Central Terminal. 
This division will make instal- 
ment loans at low rates of inter- 


ness requirements, for the pur- 
chase of automobiles, home appli- 
ances, and other types of equip- 
ment, and for property improve- 
ment. It will also finance the 
time payment sales of retailers, 
dealers and manufacturers. Allen 
R. Cobb, Vice-President, is in 
charge, assisted by Edward J. 
Bray, Assistant ‘Vice-President, 
and a staff experienced in the con- 
sumer credit field. The new serv- 
ice will be available at all offices 
of the company. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Grace National 
Bank of New York held on March 
27, Herbert A. Nickel and Ed- 
ward S. Frese were appointed to 
the office of Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; Albert C. Vernon and Fred 


ant Managers of the Foreign De- 
partment and Floyd Dunston was 
appointed an Assistant Trust Offi- 
cer. . 





The Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York announced 
in its March 31 statement of con- 
dition that total. deposits as of 
March 31, 1946, amounted to $524.- 
091,369 and total assets to $558,- 
421,705, compared respectively 
with $545,497,980 and $579,536,018 
at the end of last year. Cash on 








were unchanged at $25,000,000 and 
$65,000,000 respectively and undi- 


$894,686,409 to $826,253,001, while 
loans and bills discounted in- 


est for various personal and busi-’ 


H. Nagel were appointed Assist- 


released -a 78-page report urging 


fare. Under the proposed program 


conversion to plutonium and de- 
naturing to render it “safe,” and 
then eventually its release to 
licensed users for industrial pur- 
poses. 

Two days earlier parts of the 
report had been given to the 
Senate atomic energy committee 
by Dean Acheson, Under Secre- 
tary of State. These disclosed the 
discovery by scientists of the 
means of rendering plutonium 
useless for bombmaking. One 
member of the Committee said, 
according to the Associated Press 
report from Washington on Mar. | 
26, that the problem of sharing 
atomic energy secrets with the 
rest of the world may be simpli- 
fied if the process is proved in 
practical operations. However, he 
pointed out there still a long way 
to go to be sure that a denaturing 
plan would render atomic energy 
useless for bombs. 


Following are some of the 
highlights of the State Department 
report, included in the Washing- 
ton special dispatch to the New 
York “Times”: 


‘The fundamentals governing 
the Atomic Development -Author- 
ity must of course be those which 
have been so well stated in the 
resolution of Jan. 18, 1946, set- 
ing up the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission; that is, the 
strengthening of security and the 
promotion of the beneficial use 
of atomic energy. In our report 
we have adopted as the first prin- 
ciple in the accomplishment of 
these fundamental objectives the 
proposition that intrinsically dan- 
gerous activities in the field must 
not be left open to. national rival- 
ry but must be placed in truly 
international hands. 
% a a 

In this connection it is impor- 
tant that a purposeful effort 
shoud be made io keep as broad 
and diversified as possible the 
field of activities which is left in 
national and private hands. Every 
effort must be made to avoid cen- 
tralizing exclusively in the Au- 
thority any more activities than 
are essential for purposes of se- 
curity. 

We would expect that the char- 
ter itself should, so far as prac- 
ticable, define the areas that are 
clearly dangerous, in which there 
must be an exclusive international 
operation, and the areas which 
now seem clearly non-dangerous, 


and private operations. 
the most difficult problems will 
be the creation of charter pro- 
visions and administrative ma- 
chinery governing the manner in 
which the line will be drawn be- 
tween safety and danger near the 
middle of the spectrum of activi- 
ties where the division becomes 
less sharp. 

Another difficult problem will 
be to provide the means to re- 
define as either “dangerous” or 
“safe” when new knowledge 
shifts the line. In these matters 
close questions will arise, of 
course, as to the issues which 
must be referred for approval to 
the individual nations, the issues 
which need only be referred to 
some organ of the United Na- 
tions, like the Security Council, 
and the issues which can be de- 


Authority itself. 
* % % 


write into the Charter itself a 
systematic plan governing the lo- 
cation of the operations and 


a strategic balance may be main- 
tained among nations. [In this 





hand and due from banks in the 
(Continued on page 1852) 





would be exercised, as well as iti © 


in which there may be national! 
One of | 


termined by administrative ac-_ 
tion. of the Atomic Development. 


It wil probably be necessary to. 


property of the authority so that 


Atomic Gontrol Proposals; Pres. Postpones Tests 


The State Department’s Committee on Atomic Enery on March 28 


the establishment of an Atomic 


Development Authority under the UNO, with international control 
of uranium, the element essential to the manufacture of atomic bombs, 
as the alternative to the destruction of mankind by atomic war- 


control of the mining of uranium 





complete or partial collapse of 
the United Nations or the Atomic 
Development Authority; protec- 
tion will be afforded against the 
eventuality of sudden seizure by 
any one nation of the stockpiles, 
reduction, refining and separation 
plants and reactors of ail types 
belonging to the authority. 
a * a 


Today the United States has a 
monopoly in atomic weapons. We 
have strategic stockpiles; we have 
extensive facilities for making the 
ingredients of atomic bombs and 
for. making the bombs. them- 
selves; we have a large group of 
people skilled in the many arts 
which have gone into this proj- 
ect; we have experience and 
know-how obtainable only in the 
actual practice of making atomic 
weapons; we have considerable 
resources of raw material; and 
we have a_ broad . theoretical 
knowledge of the field which may 
appear inadequate in _ future 
years, but which enables us to 
evaluate not only the perform- 
ance of the past but also what the 
future is likely to hold. 

It is true that some part of our 
monopoly we hold in common 
with the United Kingdom and 
Canada. This applies principally 
not to material facilities or to 
weapons, but to the availability of 
raw materials, to theoretical 
knowledge and to some elements 
of the know-how. 


It has been recognized that this 
monopoly could not be permanent, 
There have been valid differences 
of opinion on the time which it 
would take other nations to come 


to surpass it; but it is generatly 
admitted that during the next five 
to twenty years the situation will 
have changed profoundly. 
* * % 

International control implies an 
acceptance from the outset of the 
fact that our monopoly cannot 
last. It implies substituting for a 
competitive development of atom- 
ic armament a conscious, deliber- 
ate and planned attempt to estab- 
ish a security system among the 
nations of the world that would 
give protection against surprise 
attack with atomic weapons, 
Above all, it involves the substi- 


known to the world for develop- 
ments by the several nations 
which might well remain more or 
less secret, and where the very 
fact of secrecy woud be a constant 
source of fear, incitement and 
friction. 
* % % 

The security which we see in 
the realization of this plan lies in 
the fact that it averts the danger 
of the surprise use of atomic 
weapons. The seizure by one na- 
tion of installations necessary for 
making atomic weapons would be 
not only a clear signal of warlike 
intent but it would leave other na- 
tions in a position—either alone or 
in econcert—to take counter-ac- 
tions. The plan, of course, has 
other security purposes, less tan- 
gible but none the less important, 
For in the very fact of coopera- 
tive effect among the nations of 
the world rests the hope we right- 
ly hold for solving the problem of 
war itself. bist 

It is clear that it would be un 
wise to undertake a plan based on 


| the proposals which we. have put 


forward unless there were some 
valid hope that they would be 
entered into and carried through 
in good faith; nevertheless, we 
must provide against the hazard 
that there may not be such godd 
faith and must ask ourselves this 
question: What will be the state 





way protection will be afforded 
against such eventualities as the 


of affairs should this plan be 
adopted with the intention of evae 


abreast of our present position, or’ 


tuting of developments which are. 
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Sion or should evasion be under- 


rei ws any nation during the 
fears when it is bein i 
effect? fi apg: 
The basis of our present mon- 
opoly now lies in two rather dif- 
ferent things: knowledge, and 
physical facilities. The ultimate 
geographical balance toward 
which a plan for international 
control must work will witness 
the loss or voth kinds o1 monup- 
oly. Knowledge will become eer- 
eral and facilities will neither in 
their legal possession jor in their 
Seographical distribution mark- 
ediy favor any one nation. Al- 
though both elements of our 
present hegemony will thus dis- 
appear Over a period ot years. 
quite different considerations are 
involved in the sharing of our 
knowledge and in the balancing 
of physical facilities. 
* * * 


Our monopoly on knowledge 
cannot be, and should not be, 
lost at once. Here again there 
are limitations on the scheduling 
inherent in the nature of our pro- 
posals; and in the nature of the 
deliberations necessary for their 
aceptance. But even with the re- 
cognition of these limitations, 
there is a rather wide freedom of 
choice in the actual scheduling of 
disclosures. Here considerations 
of acceptability and of general 
political background will make a 
decisive contribution. 


It is clear that the information, 
which this country alone has, can 
be divided more or less roughly 
into categories. The acceptance 
and operation of the plan will 
require divulging certain categor- 
ies of this information at suces- 
Sive times. A schedule can outline 
the point at which this must oc- 
cur. In particular, there is a 
limited category of information 
which should be divulged in the 
early meetings of the United Na- 
tions Commission discussing these 
problems. 


. There is a more extensive cate- 

gory which must be divulged 
some years hence after a char- 
ter has been adopted and the 
Atomic Development Authority is 
ready to start its operations: and 
there are other categories that 
may be reserved until the author- 
ity later undertakes some of the 
subsequent stages of its opera- 
tions, for instance, those that in- 
volve research on weapons. 

We are convinced that under 
the plan proposed in this report 
such scheduling is possible. 

* a ok 


Should the worst happen and, 
during the transition period, the 
entire effort collapse, the United 
States will at all times be in a 
favorable position with regard to 
atomic weapons. This favorable 
position will depend upon mate- 
rial things; less and less will it 
rest upon keeping nations and in- 
dividuals ignorant. 


When fully in operation the 
plan herein proposed can provide 
a great measure of security 
against surprise attack. It can do 
much more than that. It can create 
deterrents to the initiation of 
schemes of aggression and it can 
establish patterns of cooperation 
among nations, the extension of 
which may even contribute to the 
solution of the problem of war 
itself. When the plan is in full 
operation there will no longer be 
‘secrets about atomic energy. We 
believe that this is the firmest 
basis of security; for in the long- 


‘term there can be no international 


control and no internatioal co- 
operation which does not presup- 
pose an international community 
of knowledge. 

On Mar 22 an official White 
House announcement stated that 
atomic bomb tests to be conducted 
in the Pacific would be post- 
poned for “about six weeks.” The 
reason given, according to United 
Press advices from Washington, 
‘was that a number of Conpress- 


could not do so unless the tests 
were put off for the time being. 

It is known that some members 
of Congress are critical of the 
psans to hold the tests, on the 
ground that they would serve no 
usetul purpose in the task of try- 
achieve permanent peace. 
recently, the United Press point- 
sd out, a Moscow broadcast ac; 
sused the United States of 
‘brandishing the atomic weapon 
or purposes which have little in 
‘ommon with the peace and se- 
curity of nations.” 

Meantime, announcement . was 
made on Mar. 28, according to 
advices from Washington to the | 
New York “Times,” that members | 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Eval- | 
sation Board for the atomic bomb | 
tests had been selected. 

These advices report that the! 
members of the board, which will 
study and evaluate the tests for 


ing a 


che Joint Chiefs, are: 


Iwo Army officers—Gen. Joseph | 
W. Stilwell of Burma fame, now | 


commander of the Sixth Army 
on the West Coast, and Lieut. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, AAF, 





|Two Navy officers—Vice Admiral 


Two civilian scientists—Dr. Karl 


war leader and now command- 
er of the Third Air Force, at 
Tampa, Fla. 


John H. Hoover, wartime Navy 
commander in the Marianas 
area and now a member of the 
Navy’s General Board, and Rear 
Admiral Raiph A. Ofstie, who 
held various Navy combat air 
commancs and now is head of 
the Naval Analysis Section. 


T. Compton, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Bradley Dewey, 
Boston chemical engineer and 
president of the American 
Chemical Society. 

A civilian representative of the 
Army’s Manhattan Engineer 
District—Thomas F. Farrell, 
chief engineer of the New York 
State Department of Public 
Works, who, as a major general, 
took a leading part in develop- 
ing the bomb. 


Dr. Compton and Mr. Dewey 
also are members of President 


Truman’s commission. 





Reports on Real Estate Activities 


(Continued from first page’ 


of 50—75%, and the remaining 18 
cities report jumps of 25—50%. 

For homes which sold for $6,000 
to $12,000 in 1940, the larger cities 
report price rises which are 
slightly less than for the lower- 
priced property, although in some 
cases, such as New York City, the 
rises are greater. 

These larger cities report that 
in the few months since V-J Day 
property has climbed markedly. 
Between 75—80% of these cities 
show price increases of 10—25% 
since last September. 

Average increases in the larger 
cities from 1940 are 69% on the 
lower-priced property and 63% on 
medium-priced homes. Since V-J 
Day, the average increases in the 





| extreme shortages as well as to 


Admitting that the general price 
level in America has risen, Mr. 
Wyatt proceeded to compare the 
real estate level with other price 
levels. Since 1940, he pointed out, 
the wholesale price index for all 
commodities has climbed 36%; the 
wholesale price index for building 
materials has increased 30%; con- 
sumer price index, 30%: con- 
struction cost index for a typical 
single-family house, 37%. 

“Allowing for admitted weak- 
nesses of indices in measuring 
price increases in today’s market, 
he. said, “it is obvious that price 
gises in homes in the order of 
60-70% since 1940 far exceed oth- 


smaller cities reported rises of 
200% or more; 41 cities, rises of 
10-200%; 76 cities, 50-100%, and 
oniy three. cities showed no in- 
crease. 

Since V-J Day, the survey of 
smaller cities shows this situation 
regarding raw acreage and fully 
prepared lots: 

Eighteen cities report price in- 
creases of 75% or nfore for raw 
acreage; 37 show price rises of 
50-75%, and 24 cities show price 
rises of 25-50%.on raw acreage. 
Twelve cities show 75% increase 
on prepared lots; 20 cities report 
50-75% rises on lots, and 130 
cities—more than half—show post- 
war increases of 10-25% on lots. 

The survey also covered so- 
called H-2 houses, built by private 
builders in the closing months of 
the war with priority assistance 
and under price ceilings of $8,000. 
More than 60% of the larger cities 
reported these have already jump- 
ed in price from 25-50%, while 
the average increase for all re- 
porting cities on these houses is 
about 32%. Of the 210 smaller 
cities reporting on H-2 housing, 
108 show increases of 25-50%. 

“Let me emphasize that these 
reports reflect the best judgment 
of responsible people who have 
intimate familiarity and _ close 
touch with local conditions,” said 
Mr. Wyatt. “Many of them have 
been operating in their areas for 
five and ten years. Their reports 
do not pertain to individual in- 
stances or the most dramatic price 
increases for a single house or a 
single lot. Rather, they represent 
averages for a city or metropoli- 
tan area.” 


From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
them are downright suspect as to 
their honesty. As a general prop- 
osition, too, they make speeches 











er price advances. This is due to 


larger communities are 18% and|the fact that we have had no 


16%, for lower: and medium- 
priced homes. 


Survey of the 250 smaller cities 


was supplemented by a number of | 


statewide and area-wide studies 
for smaller communities, so that 
the coverage was actually more 
extensive than the number of re- 
porting smaller cities would indi- 
cate. 


This is the picture in cities un- | 


der 100,000: 

On homes which sold for $6,000 
or less in 1940—47 cities (17%) 
reported price rises of 100% or 
more; 66 cities (24%) show rises 
of 75-100%; 102 cities (36%) re- 
port price rises of 50-75%; 58 
cities (21%) show price rises of 
25-50%, and only a scattered few 
report less than 25% increases. 

Homes in the $6,000-$12,000 
class have risen in price at about 
the same percentage rate, though 
generally they are slightly less. 

More than half of the smaller 
cities report that since V-J Day 
prices on property have risen 10 
to 25%, and many cities indicate 
increases of as much as 25 to 50% 
since September. 


Average increases in the smaller 
cities from 1940 are 68% for the 
lower-priced property and 57% 
for the medium-priced. And the 
average rises since V-J Day in 
these smaller communities are 
19% and 15%, respectively, for 
lower and medium-priced homes. 


“Notice that the price rise for 
the lower-priced property gen- 
erally has been a little higher 
than for the medium-priced prop- 
erty,’ explained Mr. Wyatt. “This 
is significant because we know 
that the vast majority of veterans 
can afford only the lower-priced 
homes. 


“In addition, the reports show 
very substantial increases for the 
few months since V-J Day. Lest 
figures such as 15% or 18% create 
erroneous impressions, let me 


point out that 15% for five months | 





men “have expressed a desire 
to witness... the tests, but, owing 


means an average price rise of 3% 


to a heavy legislative schedule” an annual basis,’ 











' 


tools to hold the line 
estate or other capital assets.” 
Mr. Wyatt is urging Congress 
to include in the Patman Bill a 
provision which he declares would 
curb this speculation in real estate. 
An owner would be permitted to 
sell his home at any price he 
could get. but once the home has 
been sold—following the passage 
of the law—that price would be- 
come the price limit for the dura- 
tion of the veterans housing emer- 


| geneyv 


The nation-wide survey demon- 
strates that “‘speculation in. land 
available for home construction 
has already reached major pro- 
portions,” the Expediter stated. 

For raw acreage in urban 
places of 100,000 or more, 20 
cities or about one-third of the 
reporting cities indicate a rise of 
100% or more since 1940. And 18 
cities, almost another one-third, 
indicate increases of 590-100%. 
Since V-J Day, 14 cities, or 23% 
of the reporting cities, have had 
an average price rise of 50% or 
more, and a similar number of 
cities report rises of 25-50%. An- 
other 27 cities, 42% of those re- 
porting, indicate 10-25% increases. 


Prices for fully prepared build- 
ing lots in the larger cities show 
these increases since 1940: 100% 
or higher increases in 15 cities 
(24% of the cities reporting); 50- 
100% increases in 25 cities (40% 
of the cities reporting); 25-50% 
increases in all the other cities 
reporting. 

Typical increases for raw land 
in the larger cities since 1940 is 
about 73%, and for prepared lots 
67%. Average increases since V-J 
Day are 29% and 28%, respec- 
tively. 

Of the smaller cities reporting, 
13 showed 200% or higher in- 
creases in the price of raw acreage 
since 1940; 56 showed 100-200% 
increases; 55 reported 50-100% 
increases. Only 20 cities of the 
252 smaller communities report- 


‘per month, or 36% if projected on | ing indicated “no change.” 


for fully prepared _ lots, 


in real. 


side, they perform to the crack of 
the Leftist whip; they permit their 
names to be used on articles in 
the Leftist press which are writ- 
ten by the editors. We have talked 
with some of these editors as to 
why they use articles bearing the 
names of certain members when 
they, the editors, must know these 
fellows are pretty thoroughly de- 
spised and generally suspect by 
their colleagues and the Washing- 
ton newspapermen. Their answer 
is that they are for the “idea,” are 
not concerned with personalities. 

There have been a couple of 
relatively quiet moves recently 
which may do serious damage to 
the “Liberals’”’ racket. Chairman 
Sabath,of the House Rules ‘Com- 
mittee, at the request of the Left- 
ists, moved that the committee 
conduct an investigation of lobby- 
ists. His idea was to turn the heat 
on those who are opposing the ex- 
tension of OPA’s powers, the 
$600,000,000 housing subsidy, etc. 
To the old man’s surprise he found 
the Conservatives on the commit- 
tee in a most cooperative mood. 
Indeed, there should be an investi- 
gation of iobbyists, Congressmen 
Gene Cox, Charlie Halleck and 
others, agreed. But it really ought 
to be thorough. It ought to be 
thorough enough, they said, to 
cover the lobbyists for the Gov- 
ernment agencies. The naive Sa- 
bath agreed and that is the way 
the reauest is to go before the 
House. It is difficult to see how 
the House can turn down its Rules 
Committee’s request for an inves- 
tigation of lobbyists. The Leftists 
have suddenly lost their heart for 
it. But the Conservatives are 
pressing it and there will be a 
merry time if the investigation 
gets underway. 





to study reconversion 


which are written for them out-! 


Over on the Senate side, Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges has launched 
a move to break up the propa- 
ganda hotbed which the Senate 
has unwittingly long maintained 
in the office of Senator Kilgore of 
West Virginia. Almost two years 
ago it approved a resolution by 
Senator Kilgore setting up a com- 
13 mittee 
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problems. The committee proved 
immediately to be a sounding 


board for the Leftists and none of 

its recommendations were ever 

given the slightest attention by 

the Senate. Since that time it has 

studied everything under the sun, 

to which the Senate has paid no 

attention. But it has given lucra- 

tive employment to some 20 Left- 

ists. With extra offices in the 

basement of the Capitol they have 

been having a delightful time at 

the taxpayers’ expense. Spurred 

by Bridctes, the Senate seems to 

be moving to break it up, a very 
unusual procedure because in the 

clubability of the Senate the 

members hate to bear down on 

one of their colleagues in this* 
way. 

To the extent that the National 

Committee is an influence the Re- 

publicans seem definitely fed up 

on letting the “Liberals” name 
their officials. They have named 

their last two Presidential candi- 

dates. In the recent selection of 
a national chairman to succeed re- 
tiring merbert Brownell, the East- 

ern and Far Western committee- 
men, looked upon as constituting 
the more advanced elements of 
the party, were bowled over and 
a combination of Middle Western 
and Southern committeemen put 
over Congressman Carroll Reece 
of Tennessee. Former Senator 
John Danaher of Connecticut has 
not been looked upon as a “Lib- 
eral” by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation but he had the. Dewey tag... 
John W,. Hanes, who headed the 
Willkie Democrats in 1940, made a 
good run but there was no doubt 
from the first that the majority of 
the committeemen wanted a dyed 
in the wool Republican, that they 
were tired of trying innovations. 
The attitude of the committeemen 
did not augur well for either 
Dewey’s or Stassen’s chances for 
the Presidential norhination in 
1948. It favored, instead, Bricker. 
It showed a determination for a 
Middle Westerner. However, in 
the committee meeting each State 
had two votes: In the convention 
the more populous States usually 
predominate. Insofar as the com- 
mittee is concerned, however, the 
Republicans want no more of the 
“me, too” stuff which has plagued 
them for more than eight years. 


—_— 


No Action This Yea 
Seen for Military 
Training Bill 


Members of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee made the 
prediction on March 24 that no 
bill for universal military train- 
ing would be acted upon this year. 
Chairman Andrew J. May (D.- 
Ky.) said that the legislation, re- 
quested by the President and 
urged strongly by the War and 
Navy Departments, would prob- 
ably be referred to a special sub- 
committee. Following are the 
considerations which make _ it 
likely, according to reports to the 
Associated Press from Washing- 
ton, that in spite of the extensive 
hearings already held by the com~- 
mittee, the measure will be turned 
over to the New Congress when 
it convenes next January. 

“1. This is an election year, and 
the constituencies of most mem- 
bers are split sharply on whether 
the United States should order 
compulsory peacetime military 
training. 

“2. The Army had testified that 
it does not want both selective 
service and universal training at 
the same time; it now is fighting 
for a one-year extension of the 
wartime draft. 

“3 If the wartime draft law is 
extended, and indications are it 
will be, but not for a year, the 
coramittee wants to review the 
entire military picture in the light 
of changed world conditions just 
before expiration of the renewec 


draft act.” 
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Dollars and Banks 


(Continued fr 


home to be an expert in anything. 
Rather I have come here to talk 
to you about things affecting dol- 
lars that are your concern and my 
concern and the concern of all the 
people in this country. 

I want, however, at this point 
to read to you a. few sentences. 
“The people of the United States 
are entitled to a sound and stable 
currency * * *. Their government | 
has no right to injure them by | 
financial experiments * * *. This | 
matter rises above the plane of | 
party politics. It vitally concerns 
every business and calling and 
enters every household in the 
land. There is one important 
aspect of the subject which espe- 
cially should never be overlooked. 
At times like the present when 
the affairs of unsound finance 
threaten us, the speculator may 
anticipate a harvest gathered 
from the misfortune of others, 
the capitalist may protect himself 
by hoarding or may even find 
profit in the fluctuations of val- 
ues; but the wage earner — the 
first to be injured by depreciated 
currency and the last to receive 
the benefit of its correction — is 
practically defenseless.” That’s not 
mine. That’s taken from the mes- 
sage of Grover Cleveland to a 
special session of Congress in Au- 
gust of 1893. 


Importance of Convertible 
Currency 


That statement and the warn- 
ing which it contains is as ap- 
plicable to the moment as to the 
day it was dated. Cleveland’s 
concern over unsound money was 
because of the then decreasing | 
supply of our gold reserve. Today | 
that which we use for money is 
not convertible into gold. He was | 
concerned because he feared that | 
there wouldn’t be enough gold to | 
assure confidence in the future | 
value of that which was then used 
for money. Our present confidence 
in the future value of what we| 
now use for money in this coun- 
try depends on what? At least in | 
Cleveland’s time the future value | 
of the money which then circu- | 
lated in this country held the | 
promise that it could at any time | 
in the future be converted into 
gold. And people through the cen- | 
turies have had peculiar confi- | 
dence in the value of gold being | 
sustained into the indefinite fu- | 
ture. Now that our money is no | 
longer convertible into gold, its | 
value is principally, if not wholly. | 
dependent on the future value veal 








our government’s present prom- 
ises. 

When the convertibility of our | 
eurrency into gold was sucnended | 
in 1933, authority was handed | 
over to somebody without further | 
action by Congress to change from | 
day to day the purchasing value | 
of every dollar in the pockets of | 
every man, woman or child in 
this country. To whom did Con- | 
gress turn over that great power | 
over the lives of our people? With | 
your permission I think I shall | 
reserve the development of the 
answer to that question for a 
few moments. 


Certain it is that we have in 
this country today a very large | 
supply of that which our people | 
use for money. To use simple but 
somewhat swollen arithmetic, let 
me say that the total money sup- 
ply in the United States today is 
approximately $180 billions. Of 
this huge sum $152 billions is ac- 
counted for by bank deposits 
against which somebody has the 


om first page) 

| .ay compares with $100 billions 
| n 1942, $60 billions in 1939 and 
'$55 billions in 1929. It has been 
| going up and it is presently still 
| going up. You know that it went 
up in the 20’5 to $55 billions and 
then during the middle 30’s due to 
the depression it went down to $42 
| billions from .which it has in the 
last 12 years gone up to the stu- 
pendous amount, at which it 


| stands today. 


Our money supply went up dur- 
ing the 20’s because of corporate 


‘and private borrowing from the 


banks and it went down during 
the early 30’s because of the re- 
payment of those private debts or 
wear roreclosure. it wet up 
igain in the late 30’s because of 
he gold purchase plan under 
which the United States Treasury 
sought all the gold that anybody 
in the world had for sale. The 
-esult was increased bank re- 
serves and bank deposits. This 
increase due to the gold purchase 
jlan and to bank financing of the 
Zzrowing deficits of the Federal 
Treasury added so rapidly to our 
noney supply that in 1939 it had 
zone back to $60 billions. At that 
time bank deposits were high and 
excess reserves in the banks were 
upproximately $5 billions. I often 
wonder why the banks did not 
then make, at least in some de- 
tree, the use they now make of 
he very much smaller quantity 
of excess reserves that they are 
able to scrape together. They 
could have bought some wonder- 
‘ul corporate bonds in the mar- 
kets of 1938 and 1939, thereby 
nonetizing the then corporate 
debt. They are buying the same 
kind of corporate bonds now on 
much less favorable terms. Then, 
probably for a reason, they went 
on increasing their deposits and 
their reserves. The reason prob- 
ably was that the Federal Reserve 
autnorities would not have per- 
nitted or would have made some 
move to stop such use of bank re- 
serves at that time. 


Monetizing Bonds 


Sometimes I think the banks 
had not yet appreciated the extent 
to which they were relieved of 
concern about their liquidity by 
he banking law changes of 1935. 
Now they seem willing, irrespec- 
tive of liquidity, to take on with 
their smaller volume of excess re- 
serves large volumes of long-term 
corporate bonds. And that means 
monetizing these bonds. Or, in 
plain language, increasing the 
money supply of the country by 
the amount of the purchase price 
paid for them by the banks. 


Between 1939 and 1942 further 
»urchase of gold by the Treasury 
and further financing by the 
banks of the Treasury’s deficits 
ran the total money supply up to 
3100 billions in 1942. Since that 
time the increase to $180 billions 
at present has been due partly to 
continued financing of Treasury 
jeficits directly by the banks but 
largely to the purchase by ihe 
vanks of government bonds on the 
narket from non-bank sellers and 
‘urther bank purchases of corpo- 
‘ate long term paper. Perhaps 
vou will ask, didn’t the Treasury. 
iufter the Second War Loan, limit 
ubscriptions by the banks to sub- 
sequent Treasury issues? That is 
rue and the effect was to limit 
x end bank participation in the 
Treasury’s issues to the publie 
jut in between those issues the 
Treasury frequently offered new 





power to draw, either immediately 
or in the near future. The other 
$28 billions is what we call money 
in circulation. I am not going to 
emphasize this money in circula- 
tion because it represents, for the 
most part, simply that part of 
bank deposits which the deposi- 
tors choose to have in the form of 
currency. And God help us if 
they choose to have more and 
more money in that form! This 
$180 billions of money supply to- 


and additional Treasury bills or 
certificates of indebtedness which 
were largely, if not wholly, taken 
by the banks. And as I never tire 
saying the purchase by the banks 
|of this short term, low rate 
| Treasury paper increased bank 
accounts just the same as sub- 
scriptions to long term or higher 
coupon Treasury bonds. 

| A few days ago Governor Eccles 
|of the Federal Reserve Board 
made an admirable statement 
about the increase in our money 





supply and its dangers to the fu- 
ture of the country. I emphasize 
the word “statement” because 
what was said so well was not 
accompanied by any action nor 
has there been any action by the 
Federal Reserve authorities to 
stop the process which Mr. Eccles 
described as monetizing the debt 
and which he properly’ con- 
demned. 


Federal Reserve Powers 

My point, which I hope to make 
clearer as we go along, is that the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Reserve Banks have pow- 
ers to check the continued growth 
of bank reserves and this debt- 
monetizing process but instead of 
using the power, the Federal Re- 
serve System continues to provide 
the banks with reserves, which 
the banks continue to use to buy 
both government bonds and cor- 
orate bonds with continued mone- 
tizing, or, again to use the simpler 
phrase, increasing the money sup- 
ply and thereby increasing. the 
danger of everything that flows 
from depreciation of currency due 
to inflation of the money supply. 

My recollection is that Gover- 
nor Eccles also suggested that it 
ought to be better known in this 
country that direct bank pur- 
chases of Treasury obligations to 
finance the Treasury’s deficits in- 
creases bank deposits and the 
money supply. I assume that is 
known to you bond men and 
bankers. I hope it is equally 
well-known to you and. that it 
may soon become better known 
to the people of this country that, 
when the banks acquire govern- 
ment bonds on the market, they 
increase bank deposits and the 
supply of money precisely the 
same as when they buy those 
bonds directly from the Treasury. 
Indeed I go further and express 
the hope that it may soon be 
equally well-known that, when 
the banks buy corporate bonds 
either from the corporate obligor 
directly or on the market, they 
likewise increase bank deposits 
and the money supply. To finish 
this picture, I suggest that it is 
equally true that when the banks 
use their reserves to buy any as- 
set from a non-banking seller 
they likewise increase bank de- 
posits and the money supply. 


The result, I think, may be 
summarized by the statement that 
of the $115 billions of government 
bonds held in the banking system 
at the present time over $50 bil- 
lions were acquired by the banks, 
not from the Treasury but. from 
non-banking sellers on the mar- 
ket. That, I think, makes pretty 
clear the extent to which the 
banks have themselves either vol- 
untarily with the permission of 
the Federal Reserve authorities 
or foolishly under. the pressure of 
the Federal Reserve authorities, 
added nearly two-thirds of the 
$80 billions increase in the money 
supply of this country during the 
last three years by purchases on 
the market of Government obli- 
gations. 

The other day one of our big 
industrial corporations planning 
provision for its working capital 
in the doubtful days ahead ap- 
proached the life insurance com- 
panies for a term loan. I know 
they ought to have approached 
the bond men who should have 
fixed the terms of such a loan and 
sold the resulting securities to the 
public, including the life insur- 
ance companies, and I hope that, 
when we get our financial and 
other difficulties resulting from 
the emergencies of the past few 
years straightened out, such bor- 
rowers will approach those who 
should be expert middlemen serv- 
ing borrower and lender in such 
long term financing operations. 
We life insurance men made what 
we thought was a generous offer 
as to term and rate but we were 
told by the corporate borrower 
that the commercial banks of New 
York and Chicago had made a 
very much better offer for a ten 
year loan at 1%,%. Though we 





need investment and should be 
su.Oore interested in term loans 


than the banks, we. nevertheless 
felt that this bank offer was too 
rich for us and frankly said that 
the bank offer was so favorable 
to the borrower that it should 
certainly be closed. When the bor- 
rower’s representative suggested 
that they were in no hurry and 
would perhaps wait before closing 
with the banks, we suggested to 
them that they really ought to 
proceed promptly. After all, we 
said, this money which the banks 
offer you is new money called out 
of chaos. Money that has never 
been around, may not know its 
way about and might, in the proc- 
ess of creation, be lost and no 
longer available. We even sug- 
gested that the gate from financial 
chaos might be closed to this 
newly created bank money and, 
therefore, it had better be tied 
down and put through as quickly 
as possible. My point today, how- 
ever is that when the banks made 
that loan to the industrial bor- 
rower they created new bank de- 
posits and made an addition to 
our money supply. 


Bank Bond Buying 


We hear frequently that patriot- 
ism requires that the banks should 
buy whatever the Treasury offers. 
I go along with that despite the 
fact that I have always urged 
in addition that it is no more 
patriotic to finance the Treasury's 
needs than it is to insist that that 
financing be done soundly rather 
than unsoundly. On every occa- 
sion prior to a Treasury issue, 
when my advice was sought, I 
urged upon Treasury representa- 
tives that the largest possible vol- 
ume of any Treasury issue should 
be sold to the people and their 
Savings institutions and paid for 
out of the existing money supply 
rather than sold to the banks to 
be paid for with newly created 
money. Whatever the decision, 
however, we in The Equitable 
went along to help meet the 
Treasury’s needs. Indeed in one 
year The Equitable bought over 
$1,300 millions of Treasury issues. 
We did our best to persuade 
Treasury officials that they should 
make a greater effort to sell their 
bonds to the people themselves. 
But, when the Treasury acte®® we 
in The Equitable did our share in 
support of the Treasury’s issues. 
It is also frequently said, in de- 
fense of bank purchases of Gov- 
ernment bonds on. the market, 
that it is desirable support of the 
market. This would be true if 
pressure sales were threatening 1 
decline in the market prices for 
Government bonds. It is difficult 
to believe that the banks are sup- 
porting the market when they bid 
Government bonds up to present 
prices of four, five, six and more 
points above par. That looks like 
ardent buying and you know it is 
buying for earnings not to relieve 
the distress of the seller. 'm sym- 
pathetic with the banks and carry 
some bank responsibilities but, 
when the issue is between good 
earnings for the banks and the fu- 
ture public welfare of this coun- 
try as affected by its monetary 
system and its supply of money, 
I’m for the general welfare. In- 
deed, I think it unnecessary to 
say that practically every person 
responsible for the administra- 
tion of our banks would agree to 
that general statement. The diffi- 
culty is in bringing sound bank 
practice and Federal Reserve pol- 
icy into agreement with the 
Treasury’s insatiable desire for 
low and lower interest rates. 

As I said a few moments ago, 
Congress, by its enactments in 
1933 and 1935, departed from the 
gold standard and turned over the 
management of our monetary sys- 
tem and money supply to agen- 
cies of the Executive Department 
of our Government. I doubt if 
many of us understood at that 
time what was involved in this 
delegation of power. As it has 
turned out, the power over our 
money has landed in the hands of 
the Treasury which for many 
years has been the chief borrower. 
. Let us take an example of 
Treasury operations wnica affect 








the monetary supply. There are 


today outstanding.$17 billions of * 


Treasury bills. When originally 
issued, most of these bills were 
bought by the banks,.-Except. for 
the banks, there are few corpora~- 
tions or individuals who would 
want to handle these short-term 
maturities. At the present time, 
over $13 billions of them are held 
by ‘the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The Federal Reserve Banks 
bought them from the commercial 
banks. When the commercial 
banks bought these Treasury bills 
from the Treasury, bank deposits 
and the money supply increased 
by their amount. When the banks 
sold $13 billions of these bills to 
the Federal Reserve Banks, they 
did not decrease bank deposits 
since the bills remained in the 
banking system. The Federal Re- 
serve Banks paid for these bills 
by adding their purchase price to 
the member bank reserves and 
when the member banks used the 
proceeds to buy other Govern- 
ment bonds on the market, as they 
did in many instances, they added 
to bank deposits and to the money 
supply by the amount which they 
paid for the bonds acquired on 
the market. In other words, an 
original purchase by the banks of 
a billion dollars of bills from the 
Treasury did double duty. The 
first purchase increased bank de- 
posits by a billion dollars. When 
the banks—as in many cases they 
did—used the reserves obtained 
from the Federal Reserve by 
turning over this billion dollars 
of bills to the Reserve to purchase 
higher coupon Government bonds 
on the market, the bank again 
increased bank deposits and the 
money supply. 


Deposits from Bank Bond Buying 
Not Self Liquidating 


There is another point about 
these newly created bank deposits 
and that is once created, they sur- 
vive their original use. Take the 
case of a great carrier produced 
during the war at a cost of let us 
say $75 millions. Let us. assume, 
as well might have been the case, 
that this cost was paid with the 
preceeds of Treasury bills or other 
Government obligations sold to 
the commercial banks. We are all 
familiar with the idea that much 
war production is subject to total 
destruction. Let us assume, as was 
the case, that this carrier went to 
the Pacific, performed gloriously 
for a few months, and then hav- 
ing done its job in the war, went 
to the bottom. All the labor and 
materials that had gone into it 
were gone, but not so the money, 
which had paid for the labor and 
those materials. That money con- 
tinued and still continues to stalk 
through the financial community 
contributing to our present large 
supply of money. The carrier is 
gone but the money created to 
pay for it is still with us. 

I have said that at the moment 
we have a very large money sup- 
ply. My real question is do we 
have too much money? Of course, 
nobody individually ever had too 
much money. What I’m asking is 
whether from the point of view of 
public welfare $180 billions is too 
much of money in circulation and 
bank deposits subject to draft. My 
question necessarily involves de- 
termining how much money is 
enough. As I have said, I am not 
an expert in this monetary field. 
May I playfully remind you that 
experts are ordinary men far 
away from home, and I don’t get 
very far away from home. What 
I mean is that I am not using the 
technical language of bankers and 
financial writers. They would 
probably state the question in 
terms of the quantity theory of 
money. I am asking how much 
money is enough and do we at 
present have too much? 


Meaning of Inflation 


This matter of phraseology is 
important not only from the point 
of view of accuracy but also from 


the point of view of propaganda. 
According to the dictionary, in- 
flation means a sudden rise in the 
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money supply. That, it would 
seem, we have with us. The mean- 
ing, however, assigned to thé 
word inflation in current discus- 
sion-is frequently confined to the 
consequences of inflation; that is, 
the rise in prices which ordinarily 
follows expansion of the money 
supply. That change in the mean- 
ing of the word inflation suits the 
purposes of the propagandists and 
the politicians. They. would rather 
have the word suggest something 
that may be avoided in the future 
than to have it suggest that which 
is presently with us. These special- 
ists in the science of semantics, 
like Alice in Wonderland, seem to 
think that they can make a word 
mean any damn thing they please. 
_ The brain trusters today include 
in their service to their chiefs 
careful selection of the right 
‘words to be used and the wrong 
ones to be avoided. They remind 
me of that pudding which we used 
to have for Sunday dinners when 
I was living up in the Byberry 
section of Philadelphia. We called 
it “slip and go down.” It was 
junket and it did go down easily. 
There are some words like some 
puddings which slip and go down 


easily, are smooth and persuasive. 


y are not harsh and they do 
not raise the mule in listeners. 


How Much Money Is Enough? 


Again I ask how much money 
is enough? Do you want a supply 
of money equal to the national 
wealth? That is what Father 
Coughlin used to say and we 
laughed at him. And the laugh 
Was good. But now our money 
supply is approaching, it it has 
mot passed, 50% of the national 
wealth. Should we have a money 
supply equal to the debt in the 
country? Or should we have a 
money supply equal to the Gov- 
ernment debt alone? If you ask 
those responsible for the Treasury 
policy at the present time how 
much money we should have, the 
answer will be, if it is frank, that 
‘we should have whatever amount 
is necessary to sustain the low in- 
terest rate Which the Treasury de- 
sires to keep down the cost of its 
debt. I am not going to talk in- 
terest rates today in spite of the 
fact that most of my business re- 
sponsibilities are seriously af- 
fected by the low interest rates. 
not only by low interest rates for 
Government bonds but the lower 
and lower interest rates on cor- 
porate bonds, which follow the 
Government interest pattern. We 
are having a difficult time to find 
investment for the funds of our 
life insurance policyholders. We 
seek high-grade securities and we 
ask reasonable rates of return. 
The benefit of sound investment 
of life insurance funds at reason- 
able return flows not to the in- 
surance corporation as an entity 
but to the benefit of our policv- 
holders and their beneficiaries. To 
the extent that life insurance 
funds are lost in speculative in- 
vestment or their earnings re- 
duced by excessive pressure to- 
ward lower interest rates, it is the 
millions of policyholders and their 
beneficiaries who suffer. And re- 
member that life insurance pol- 
icyholders are the hardworking, 
thrifty people of this country. 
They are the 6nes who through 
industry and self-discipline ac- 
cumulate funds to be set aside for 
future use. That future use is not 
confined to themselves and their 
families but carries a public bene- 
fit as well. The ne’er-do-wells 
spend their money at the moment, 
so they are not much concerned 
about interest rates or the value 
of money in the future. Anything 
will do for the money for them so 
long as it will be accepted in cur- 
rent exchange. But we who are 
responsible for the funds of the 
thrifty and saving must feel a re- 
sponsibility, not only for the in- 
terest yield of the investments 
which we make for our policy- 
holders, but also in the purchas- 
ing value of the dollars in which 
they will be liquidated in the fu- 
ture. I think it hardly necessary 
to argue with any reasvunea.. 
American that one dollar out of a 





supply of the $40 billions which 
we had a few years ago ought to 
buy more than one dollar out of 
the present $180 billions supply. 
That means that one of the tirst 
consequences of too large a supply 
of money is higher prices for the 
things we buy. The pressure of a 
large money supply on prices is 
to be expected in theory and I 
think is now to be found in prac- 
tice in your community. If prices 
rise, it is to be expected that we 
should have as we are having, de- 
mand for increased wages. 


Stop Production of Inflationary 
Money 


These are the natural and prac- 
tical consequences of the infla- 
tion of our money supply, which 
we have seen in this country in 
the past few years. Chester Bowles 
in his engaging way says that he 
can control prices and samehow 
wages will be fixed and he will 
stimulate production and there 
won’t be any inflation. Well, pro- 
duction may take the scarcity 
pressure off the prices of the 
things we buy but it can’t and it 
won't take the monetary pressure 
off those prices. You can have all 
the production you want but it 
won’t absorb or reduce this money 
supply that I’m talking about. The 
money will simply change hands 
as the result of purchase of the 
things produced. But that money 
will still be current in the com- 
munity for future use in different 
hands. The only kind of produc- 
tion that affects inflation is the 
production of inflationary money 
and that production as Governor 
Eccles put it plainly should be 
stopped. 


My first job for The Equitable 
took me to Berlin in 1920. It was 
just after the first World War and 
The Equitable’s business in Cen- 
tral Europe brought me into 
touch with leading bankers in 
Berlin and Vienna. I remember 
well the way they rubbed their 
hands and smacked their lips as 
they rolled off the huge increases 
in their bank deposits: They 
sounded then just like the bank- 
ers of New York and Chicago 
sound today. Maybe there is like 
enthusiasm in the Philadelphia 
banks over similar increases ‘in 
bank deposits. I was there again 
in 1921. There was no longer the 
enthusiasm over their still in- 
creasing bank deposits. They were 
beginning to note violent rises in 
prices and the cost of living.They 
used in the Berlin bank reports 
and in financial journals pretty 
much the same language that you 
read in our bank reports and fi- 
nancial periodicals today. They 
said they were having no mone- 
tary inflation. It was just price 
inflation and they declared that 
they could control prices and that 
there would not be any inflation. 
You know what happened there. 
Their whole financial organiza- 
tion blew loose and burned up. 
Their whole economic organiza- 
tion wiped out all savings and 
made it necessary to begin all 
over again with a new currency 
and an arbitrary adjustment of 
outstanding obligations. In the 
process that which we had all 
hoped was to be republican Ger- 
many became: totalitarian Ger- 
many with the consequences that 
followed rapidly. Again I say 
there is nothing so likely to de- 
stroy a representative and repub- 
lican form of government in any 
country as the complete collapse 
of its financial and monetary sys- 
tem. If you agree, that we have 
a very large supply of money and 
maybe too much, I ask you to re- 
member that there are circum- 
stances just ahead of us, which 
almost of necessity will increase 
the money supply. 


Effect of “E’ Bond Redemptions 


There are outstanding two large 
volumes of Government bonds 
which were bought during the 
war with the expectation that 
they would be liquidated shortly 
after the war. These are the “E”’ 
and other bonds bought by in- 
uividuals witn the understanding 
that they could be sold after the 





war to provide purchasing funds 
for the things that would then be 
available and various Government 
issues bought by corporations 
with the understanding that they 
would be liquidated atter the war 
to provide working capital and 
post-war expansions. It is not too 
much, I think, to estimate that 
there will be $50 billions of Gov- 
ernment bonds within these two 
classes which are likely to come 
into the banking system in the 
near future. Are they also to be 
monetized with resulting equiva- 
lent increases in our money sup- 
ply? There are probably other 
sources of demand for bank credit 
which will make their contribu- 
tion also to our money supply. 

While big businesses are pretty 
well provided with short-term 
obligations which may be liq- 
uidated to meet business expan- 
sion in the near future, after our 
strikes and other troubles are 
over, there are many little busi- 
nessmen and there will be many 
new businessmen who will be 
coming along in need of bank 
loans and other financing which 
the banks must, in the public in- 
terest, provide and that too will 
add to the money supply. 


Monetary Policy No Difference 
from Greenback Issues 


If you had asked me a few 
years ago how to provide this 
country with a 200 billion-dollar 
supply of money, I feel sure I 
would have told you it could not 
be done except by the printing 
of greenbacks. Indeed, if you had 
observed carefully, as you wan- 
dered around the beautiful city of 
Washington during the last few 
years, the great expansion of 
buildings occupied by the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, you 
might have suspected that some- 
body was getting ready for some 
such money manufacture. But the 
printing of greenbacks to supply 
all this money which has come 
to us in the form of bank mone- 
tizing of debt would not have 
been politically expedient. Green- 
backs have a history in this coun- 
try and I do not think our people 
would have been enthusiastic 
about them. Indeed, I think that 
any administration of our Gov- 
ernment which resorted to the 
printing of greenbacks would 
have gone out of existence at the 
next election. Certainly the proc- 
ess of creating new money sup- 
ply by monetizing debt has been 
much more popular. Indeed, the 
people have not yet felt its effects 
sufficiently to be interested in 
what is going on. Monetizing the 
debt is simply creating more and 
more money. In its early stages 
it has many benefits for the orig- 
inal users of the new money. Its 
ill effects follow and will keep 
on following for a long time. 
Surely we are going to stop this 
process of making money some- 
where in the near future. Cer- 
tainly we are not going to permit 
Treasury desires for low ‘interest 
rates to result in a bank creation 
of money equal to all debt exist- 
ing in the country, all private 
debt, all corporate debt, all Gov- 
ernment debt. Certainly the bank- 
ers do not want and the people 
ought to oppose bank acquisition 
of all the Government bonds now 
held outside the banking system 
or any large portion of our cor- 
porate debt. 


How to Stabilize Volume of Money 


My question now is, how are 
we going to prevent that result? 
Bank loans and further use of 
bank reserves to buy non-bank 
held assets will certainly continue 
to increase an already too large 
volume of money. When a banker 
makes a loan or uses his reserves 


to buy assets, he must, of course, 
think of the soundness of his loan 
or purchase and of its effect on 
the liquidity of his institution. It 
is true that concern over liquidity 
is less than it used to be because 
recent banking legislation seems 

















to permit the discounting with the | Treasury policy will be c 
Federal Reserve of any asset that with respect to 


wt 


r-ember bank holds 
portfolio, 


I was brought up to believe that 
the bankers are responsible for 
the soundness of our currency, 
and I cannot but feel that they 
bear some responsibility for the 
existing inflation of our money 
supply and the present and prob- 
able future increase in that in- 
flation. 


I know that we have created 
public agencies with peculiar re- 
sponsibilities for the effect or 
public welfare of expansion oi 
bank credit and its consequences, 
and I know that that publi 
agency is the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Federal Reserve Board 
is supposed to put the brakes or 
the use of bank reserves for lend- 
ing or purchasing assets by the 
banks when the money supply 
gets too large. Those brakes used 
to involve and probably still in- 
volve measures which increase 
interest rates. Those measures are 
not now being used and I think 
it is fair to say that the failure to 
make use of them indicates the 
continued control of the policies 
of the Federal Reserve Banks by 
the Treasury. It was never in- 
tended that the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Banks should be 
in the hands of the chief bor- 
rower, even if that borrower is 
the Treasury. 


Mr. Eccles has said that the sit- 
uation at the moment is danger- 
ous and that monetizing of debt 
by the banks should be discon- 
tinued. Mr. Sproul, President of 
our New York Federal Bank, says 
the same in effect and adds that 
the cause is a triple play involv- 
ing the Treasury, Federal Reserve 
Banks and the commercial banks. 
Everybody seems agreed that the 
situation is undesirable, has dan- 
gerous possibilities for the future 
and that something ought to be 
done about it. Nobody has, as yet, 
done anything about it. 


in it. 


Federal Reserve Board Not an 
Independent Agent 


When in 1913 we created the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Reserve Banks, we spoke 
of the Board as the Supreme 
Court of Finance. In those days 
we had a Supreme Court that we 
were proud of and the reference 
was a compliment to the newly 
created Reserve Board. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, however, is 
not acting as an independent, re- 
sponsible agency. It is carrying 
out Treasury policies and the most 
important Treasury policy at pres- 
ent is the maintenance of low in- 
terest rates. Now the simple truth 
is that the only way to continue 
low interest rates is to continue 
the existing huge supply of money 
and to add to it as much more as 
possible. You bond men know 
perfectly well that the reason for 
existing low yields on corporate 
bonds is the low rate on Govern- 
ment bonds and you also know 
that that Government rate is the 
result of and is maintained by the 
deliberately created money sup- 
ply. It is the competition for in- 
vestment of the ever increasing 
volume of money and nothing else 
that maintains low. rates for the 
Treasury and results in low yields 
for the investor. As we look back 
over the last few years, any bonc 
man can see that it would have 
been easy for him to have made 
a killing on the new issues during 
those years by bidding what 
might have been considered 2 
high price at the time of the is- 
sue, by carrying the bonds, if he 
could afford it, for a few months 
and then marketing them wher 
the supply of money by the proc- 
ess which I have been discussing 
had been increased to the poini 
where new demands for invest- 
ment would give him an easy 
profit. You know that at least 
one well-known banking house 
did exactly that thing with that 
result. 


money and interest rates. What 
is Treasury policy and who de- 
termines it? Mr. Morgenthau said 
just before he went out of offiee 
that low interest rates were very 
beneficial to the entire country 
and would continue. In the past 
it would not have been poss_ble 
for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be so sure of the continuanee 
of the low rate. Mr. Vinson, 
shortly after he came into the 
Secretary’s office, even before he 
could have become acquainted 
with its geography, announced the 
same policy as his predecesser. 
This suggests to me that Treasury 
policy with repect to such inm- 
tricate and confusing matters is 
probably determined by someone 
more permanent than the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, though 1# 
don’t think that you know whe 
that somebody else is and neither 
do I. I do not agree that the lew 
rate ‘is in all respects beneficial. 
Certainly it saves the Treasury 
something in interest payments en 
the debt. Its benefit to the aver- 
age citizen, however, is accompa-~- 
nied by some detriments. It is 
closely related to the increase ip» 
prices and as some of our return- 
ing veterans have discovered, it is 
the real reason why one can Low 
buy a $5,000 house for $10,000. 

The Treasury experts, in whem 
for all practical purposes contrell 
of our money supply is now 
vested, are not likely to change 
the easy money policy which they 
have so long emphasized as de- 
sirable. It is not to be expected 
that they will without pressume 
from outside the Treasury change 
their policy and add to the inter- 
est cost of Government debt. 
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Responsibility of Commercial 
Bankers 


The commercial bankers, who 
as I have tried to point out have 
had a part in increasing the mo 
supply and who in the last a 
ysis will, I think, be held respon— 
sible by the public if financial 
crises result, could do Sy 
about “it voluntarily. But, 
course, it is difficult for a few 
bankers to be effective in such a 
matter when the others do not go 
along with them. In such situa- 
tions some kind of organized com- 
pulsion which operates on every~- 
one is essential. 

The Federal Reserve Board has 
some power to deal with the mat- 
ter and has indicated that some- 
thing ought to be done but noth- 
ing has been done. The elimina- 
tion of marginal buying on 
stock market is clearly an attack 
on the symptoms, not on the dis- 
ease. The Federal Reserve could 
certainly stop providing the mem- 
ber banks with reserves which 
would tighten the money market. 

It is interesting to note in the 
newspapers, a few days ago, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s order issued to 
the Japanese Central Bank which 
in effect said stop Government 
paper; stop monetizing your Gov- 
ernment debt and get your fi- 
nancés on a sound basis. 

I suggest that the time has come 
in this country for Congress to 
take back control of monetary 
policy, including Treasury policy 
and that for the purpose of ioe 
this in an intelligent and practiea 
way the Congress should create a 
monetary commission to look into 
the entire situation and report its 
recommendations to Congress fer 
action. If we drift further 2s we 
are tending, we will certainl; run 
into serious monetary troub’e. ff 





we act forcefully without thor- 
ough consideration of eve:y phase 


of the problem, we may caise un- 
necessary hardship or do unneces= 
sary injustice to those affected. 
And please remember that those 


\affected are not merely the banks, 


insurance companies, savings 
banks and invéstors in securities; 
they are as well the average cit- 


_izens of the country, for they, as 


Looking to the future our fi-| Grover Cleveland said, are the 
nancial writers seem to agree that | ones who in the long run will suf- 


the of 


supply 





lecisive | fer most from the debasement of 


our currency. 
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The State of Trade 
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ion proposals after being told frat) ua: Wag.. Wage rates are the| 
highest in steel history and about |} 


those demands represented “the - 
irreducible minimum” the miners! at the point where there is no| 
would accept in a new contract. | more slack and where higher steel | g 

If there are no immediate indi- | prices to support a greater wage |g 
cations of an accord between the | rate would backfire on steel pro-| 
miners and the operators, it is ex- | wuction and hence steel emplioy- 
pected by the steel industry that | ment, the “Iron Age” points out. 
output of steel will record a sharp| The American Iron and Steel 
drop by the end of next week. Institute announced on Monday of 

The effects of such a strike on/| this week the operating rate of 
the steel industry are far-reach-| steel companies having 94% of 
ing, since it virtually poses a new the steel capacity of the industry 
paralysis of the steel industry it-| will be 89.4% ot capacity for the 
self by cutting off its coal supply | week beginning April 1, com- 
and at the same time creates a| pared with 88.5% one week ago, 
serious threat to thousands of | 16.7% one month ago and 96.9% 
other workers engaged in indus-| one year ago. This represents an | ‘ 
tries which are dependent upon! increase of 0.9 point or 1.0% from | 
both coal and steel. | the previous week. 

Should the strike be of long du-| This week’s operating rate is 
ration, it will mean a further seri- | equivalent to $1,575,600 tons of 
ous delay in the Nation’s recon-/| steel ingots and castings and com- 
version program which will work | pares with 1,559,700 tons one week 
to upset the balance of our whole | ago, 1,351,700 tons one month ago 
economy. and 1,774,900 tons one year ago. 

Steel Industry—With steel order| Electrical Production—The Edi- 
volume mounting to new highs| son Electric Institute reports that 
and with some steel products al-| the output of electricity increased 
most impossible to obtain for| to 4,017,310,000 kwh. in the week 
many months, pressure this week | ended March 23, 1946, from 3,987,- 
was being exerted from some) 877,000 kwh. in the preceding 
quarters to reinstall a modified | week. Output for the week end- 
form of steel priorities. Such .a| ed March 23, 1946, was 8.7% be- 
move, however, appeared dooméd| low that for the corresponding 
if for no other reason than that/it | weekly period one year ago. 
would take months to build up an Consolidated Edison Co. of New | 
organization if the personnel could | York reports system output of 
be found, according to the “Iron | 178,500,000 kwh. in the week end- 
Age,” national metal working pa-| ed March 24, 1946, compared with | 
per in its survey of the stéé] trade. 
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173,300,000 kwh. for the corre- | 
The Civilian Production Ad-| sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
ministration was in confére pep,crease of 3.0%. Local distribution 
Wednesday of last week with fhe of electricity amounted to 177,- 
Steel Industry Advisory Com 4 500,000 kwh., compared with 169,- 
tee to discuss the tight steel situa- | 300,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
tion in its entirety. Arguments for ng week of last year, an increase 
and against a modified pfionity | of 4.9%. 
system were to be thr 
with the expected result 
steel industry itself wo ‘1d. 
rapidly to eliminate ¢xtfer 
tight spots throughout tf 
try covering specific sté 
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ee | Railroad Freight Loadings—Car | 
© loadings of revenue freight for 
yVe. the week ended March 23, 1946, 
ely | totaled 804,606 cars, the Associa- 
: ~+tion of American Railroads an- 
antl tha ta 4 oe prea- | nounced, This was an increase of | 

Sea are * te a ae | 4,724 cars (or 0.6%) above the | 
ineot = aregs. 20 Hots preceding week and 12,135 cars, or | 

ve more than a si * sboah4 below the corresponding | 

LD tL &4S | week of 1945. Compared with the | 

a oe Rar gales” . ~_ a? | similar period of 1944, an increase | 
rapidly. Steelmakers pofpt 16, the | Y pupae ana tamed ook 
fact that today’s stee] markét ¢on- | tion — P ducti i h 

dition is no different from h hn i ee Case 

e ro igh. United States for the week ending 


peacetime activity. %. | March 23, was 105.0% 
apes against 104.1% in the 
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of mill | 
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‘3 Most steel companies alr 
ave a priority system of théir| preceding week and 92.1% in the 
own, known as the quota syste es 
under which to Bin cee Sitotn ‘the | ( pealhen . See hae | 
same relative proportion of steel | tion Maneshaue out ut for the | 
as they did before the war. Efforts | current week was 0%, com- | 
are being made by the steel com- | ) d with 100% in th a di 
panies to take care of customers | ihe bite coe in’ - Mike 1948 
be initial appearance in the | week oF od coals 
market i ar | v . 
but, states the “Iron Act the ae |. ees vases Lewer—- Sur | 
ural tendency is to give seryice to | ms downward a the week ending 
customers whose past history indi- March 25, commercial and indus- 
cates that they were long-time | trial failures numbered 18, reports | 
consumers. | Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. In the pre- 
The sudden realization by steel | vane yon = Ea pg erie ey 
users that a boom market was in| of eae a a yoni to 
the making has caused a substan- | the second time in 11 weeks in 
tial bulge in the volume of new hich fail fell short of th 
steel business, despite the fact an nb yee Laat ai t needy Z 
a, many companies are unable "he wake decline Seated in 
Tie Mees exces ae large failures involving liabilities 
c 
to the point where it will boar a thi yoo hese dBhenepnacsb 
strong resemblance to the “old Gdk wtih 46 tints lat eoek Gnd 
Gaur Meet ‘endrket co nditi -| pared with 16 both last week and 
when total backlogs for Saas . AT "ft ae pe = a 
companies often represented sma ailures wit losses under 
Siican acabitnn ¢ presented from | $5,000 showed an increase from a 
tion 0 a year's produc-| week ago, but amounted to only 
Barring ; abiahie ot two-thiras those in 1945’s compar- 
tion, the steel industry’ Commis faili st 
look is slated for smooth sailing | merous i a 4 eae aaa ae 
until the present contracts oemtes | taili er a sere en Brenly 18 
in February, 1947, nécordine | = ing, with 5 failures reported in 
the anes trade authority. Both Saatenstey tans: sanattacn aie: 
in the steel industry and in_the| failur ‘as hi : 
4 , . ly half as high as 
steel union there is a tacit under- in th indies eae 
} : k last year. Com- 
standing that both sides will do koe f 
everything possible to maintain a omione tee vs lh previous wees, 
year’s uninterrupted output as aon ir iaaaian ene Se 
well as to step up production to a ‘actaring. Where tal weet gtiteca a 
high level, the magazine adds. from 12 to 5. on ee 
Broce = forond vg oa che Two Canadian failures were re- 
shat eae nce at is cer = ported as compared with 4 in the 
t Beg y will again be! previous week and 2 in the corre- 
approache y the United Steel | sponding week of 1945. 








long dura-| 
S labor out- | 


ward, the daily wholesale com- 
modity price index, compiled by 
vun w praustreét, inc., cviosed at 


Saturday. 
pares with 187.26 for March 19, 


week and the like 1945 week. Ex- 


steady around current ceiling lev- 


|W 
through increased ceilings or in 
the form of subsidies in order to 


ing influence. 


wheat and corn remained very 
light, with primary receipts of the 
latter falling sharply to the small- 


condition of the winter wheat crop 


Moderate hog receipts cleared at 


mained strong under 
mand. Lard continued in> 
demand but sales were confined 
| mainly 


| oped during the final session, all 
| future contract deliveries closed 
| slightly above the 27-cent level. 
Movements were again largely 
| dominated by conflicting réports | 
emanating from Washington. Of- 
ferings of the staples were fela- 
tively scarce and volume of tfans- 
actions was only moderate as ffad- 
ers moved cautious!y pending a 
clearer view of the situation ~De- 
spite a decline in total consiimp- 
tion, the daily rate of cotton use 
rose from 36,100 bales during Jan-! 
uary to 38,000 bales u 
the highest for any month since: 
| March 1945. Total ginnings -rom+ 
| the 1945 cotton crop, according to 
| the Bureau of the Census, ameount- | 


/mestic wools. Sales volume, how- 


“nr 


87.56 on March 26, after scoring a 
urtner new hign or 187.07 lase 
The latest figure com- 


nd with 176.38 for the corre- 
ponding date a year ago. 

Volume of trading in leading 
rain markets last week dropped 
ubstantially under the previous 


i 
i 
ept for fluctuations in rye and 
ats futures, prices generaily hed 


Is. The possibility of higher 
heat and corn prices, either 


ncourage more liberal offerings 
f those grains, was a strengthen- 


Country movement of both 


st aggregate in many weeks. The 


showed further improvement as : ; - 
the result of additional rains. The|@uUently requested. Stores were| ish situation a threat to peace at 
acute scarcity of wheat supplies} Unable to maintain adequate| present. However, the note, as 


ontinued to be a restraining in- 
luence on mill offerings of flour. 
ull Steers re- 

° de- 
eavy 


ceiling prices. 





to packer distribution. | 


Output of lard has been affected by | 
i 
ceipts of hogs. 


ecent comparatively light re-/} 
Cotton prices rose steadily in | 
he latter half of the week and al- 
hough some irregularity devel-' 

i 
j 


i 


| 


} 


; 


Febrtary,~ 


ed to 8,781,455 running bales, the} 
smallest aggregate reported since 
1921. Business last week in the | 
carded gray cotton goods market ! 
declined in volume with smeail-in- | 
dividual sales contined mostly to, 
print cloths and sheetings. 

Topmakers and manufacturers | 
continued to show interest in do- | 


; 
' 


ever, tapered off from recently 
preceding weeks. The center of 
interest in the Boston market was 
the auction sale held there on 
April 19. The auction was well 
attended and more than 4,000,000 
pounds of foreign wools were of- 
fered and taken with good prices 
ruling. Regular trading in spot 
foreign wools was a little less ac- 
tive than heretofore. Arrivals of 
foreign wools in United States 
ports continued in substantial vol- 
ume. In the three ports of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and New York, 
more than 38,000,000 pounds ar- 
rived during the week ended 
March 15 and continued heavy im- 
ports are expected during the next 
two months. 

Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchanged—With few individual 
price changes noted during the 
week, the wholesale food price in- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., for March 26 remained 
unchanged at its previous peak 
position—$4.18. This marked a 
rise of 2.0% as compared with 
$4.10 for the corresponding 1945 
date. Rye declined during the 
week, while potatoes and sheep 
moved higher. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade—A 
large turnout of Easter shoppers, 





Workers of America with a defi- Wholesale Commodit 
y Price In- 
nite demand for a guaranteed an- dex—Still ‘trending gradually up- 








encouraged by mild spring weath- 


above that of last week and well 
over that of the similar week a 
tog ago, states Dun & Bradstreet, 
nc., 
trade. There were slightly larger 
selections of many goods that were 
reported to be scarce during past 
weeks. 
staples 
tended toward the higher pricea 


shortages were reported by many 
retailers but stocks of fresh fish 
were generally adequate. 
sels sprouts, asparagus, and egg- 
plant appeared in larger quanti- 
ties than during previous weeks. 
Citrus fruits remained plentiful, 


while the supply of apples was|ermment, released by the State 
low. Strawberries and pineapples| Department on March 11, the 
increased slightly. United States Government re- 


attention this -week. 
millinery, 
was sustained at a high level. 
Summer wear-appeared in larger 
quantities this. week and sports- 
wear and play suits were fre- 


stocks of men’s suits and shirts, 
though slightly larger shipments 
were received by many retailers 
than 
promotions of raincoats were in- 
augurated and reports indicated 
stocks were larger than they have 


| courage many consumers. 


{ sumer 


| erately over that of last week and 
| the corresponding week a year 





chandise, but unit production still 
lagged. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to March 23, 
1946, increased 19% above the 
actin Perivd tast year. This com- 
pared with an increase of 20% in 
the preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended March 23, 1946, sales 
rose by 20% and for the year to 
date by 22%. 


U. S. Will Not Join in 
ComplaintAgainstSpain 


In a note to the French Gov- 







in its weekly survey of 









Interest was centered on 
and demand _ generally 












tems. 
Retail food volume continued to 
ncrease this week. Acute meat 














Brus- 













jected the French proposal that 
it join in a complaint against 
Spain’s Franco regime before the 
United Nations Security Council; 
in the note transmitted to the 
French Government it was stated 
that we do not consider the Span- 






Spring apparel attracted most 
Interest in 
and handbags 







shoes, 











made public by the State Depart-. 
ment and reported from Washing- 
ton by the Associated Press on 
March 11, invited France to sup- 
ply any further information con- 
sidered pertinent, to together with 
suggestions as to what the Security 
Council might do. 

The State Department’s com-- 
munication said that the “Gov-, 
ernment of the United States feels 
strongly that a change of regime 
in Spain is long overdue”, but 
added that it was “for the Spanish 
people themselves in their own 
way to bring about such a change.” 
In a later note, dispatched Mar.. 
19 to the French Government, the 
United States declared that it ad- 
hered to its original position op- 
posing bringing the case against, 
the Government of Generalissime 
Francisco Franco in Spain before. 
the Security Council of the United 
Nations. The communication was 
a reply to one from Paris urging 
us to reconsider our opposition to 
this course, said special advices 
from Washington March 19 to the 
New York “Times” which added 
that “beyond saying that we were 
adhering to our position as pre- 
viously set forth to France, Jamés 
F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, dis- 
closed no details of the note. 
Tne French Government it is 
stated, made its proposal about 
bringing the matter before the 
Security Council after the United 
States, Britain and France_ had 
agreed on a declaration advising 
the Spanish people to oust Franco 
by peaceful means. Franco’s re- 
action was to announce that he 
had no intention of relinquishing 
office. 


industrial Production 
Executives to Convene 


A three-day conference in April 
to provide approximately 1,500 
production managers from _ all 
types of industry in the United 
States an opportunity to exchange 
information and experience on 
common problems has been an- 
nounced by the American Man- 
agement Association. The meet- 
ing will be held in New York City 
April 22, 23 and 24 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania and will be open to 
members and non-members of the 
Association. Production executives 
from representative manufactur=- 
ing organizations and conference 
participants are being invited to 
examine production management 
policies and procedures and dis- 
cuss necessary modifications and 
improvements to meet peacetime 
requirements. 

Subjects of the sessions will in- 
clude productivity standards and 
measurement, employee and man- 
agement incentives, training, disci- 
pline, labor-management coopera- 
tion, administration of cost and 
policy controls, employee sugges- 
tion programs, material handling 
procedures, quality and quantity 
objectives for employees, foremen 









during past weeks. Many 











been for several years. 

Limited selections of curtains 
and draperies continued to dis- 
Piece 
goods were requested frequently. 
The supply of cotton piece goods 
was negligible. A few selections of 
rayon were available and inven- 
tories of wool goods were only 
slightly less restricted than rayon. 

Metal appliances and house- 
wares were very popular. Kitch- 
enware was more plentiful and 
more varieties of lamps were evi- 
dent than during previous weeks. 
The demand for furniture and 
garden supplies continued to 
mount. Radios appeared in larger 
quantity this week, though con- 
selectivity was increas- 































ing. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be between 12 
and 16% over the corresponding 
week a year ago. Estimates of re- 
gional percentage increases were: 
New England 11 to 14, East 18 to 
21, Middle West 5 to 9, Northwest 
13..to 17, South 20 to 24, South- 
wes: & to 12, and Pacific Coast 9 
to” 13. 

Wholesale volume gained mod- 


ago. The demand for staples re- 
mained high with new order vol- 
ume showing a slight increase. De- 
liveries continued to improve in 
regularity. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended March 23, 
1946, increased by 12% above the 
same -period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 13% 
in the preceding week. For the 
four weeks ended March 23, 1946, 
sales increased by 15% and for the 
year to date by 16%. 

Retail trade here in New York 
the past week continued at a high 
level, but buyer arrivals in whole- 
sale markets displayed disappoint- 
ment over the delivery volume of 
men’s clothing. The delivery of 
shirts was much under expecta- 
tions and supply conditions of 
men’s hats proved tight, caused 
by heavy consumer purchases. 
Little activity was noted in pri- 
mary textile markets as the trade 
awaited revision in schedules on 
set-aside of rayon fabrics for the 
second quarter. 

Mild weather encouraged buy- 
ing of seasonal merchandise and 
department store sales reflected a 
substantially higher volume. De- 
mand for beer was heavy, but the 
usual mid-Lent slump continued 
in liquor sales» A slight decline 
was noted jip- food sales due to 
milder weather and the reduced 
level of meat supplies. A record 
dollar volumé was enjoyed by 
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er, raised retail volume for the 
country as a whole this week 


furniture retailers, traceable to 
emphasis on higher-priced mer- 





and executives, 
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Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table. 


1946— U. 8. 

Daily Govt. 

‘Averages Bonds 

April 2- 125.86 

‘ 1 125.64 

Mar. 30 125.61 

29. - 125.61 

eta 125.52 

27 125.52 

26_ 125.58 

pita ote as. See 

23 125.74 

22- 125.74 

21 . 125,74 

ET 

20....-... $2540 

Seicacacn Lae 

16...2....- 196.26 

1....-. *AaSe0 

__ eee 

A t 

=... . 125.84 

ee 125.86 

et - 125.86 

| PRA DE 125.86 

Theatows See 

We icicisctesck « 

Diep scpeman,, a 

Gas. - 125.81 

Rin 22688 

isin _. 125.84 

Peb. 21....... 126.02 

SP ten ee 

oe RE 126.15 

lcs diel 126.05 

I 126.28 

‘ RRS Tae Se 126.06 

/ oe SRS 126.11 

iki cinn 125.18 

High 1946..__ 126.28 

Low 1946..... _ 124.97 
1 Year Ago 

April 2, 1945. 122.00 
. 2 Years Ago 

April 1, 1944. 119.68 

1946— vU. 8. 

Daily Govt. 

Averages Bonds 

April 2 1.34 

1 1.36 

Mar. 30 1.36 

29 1.36 

28 1.37 

27 A 1.37 

26 1.36 

25 1.36 

23 1.35 

22 1.35 

21- 1.35 

20_- ” 1.35 

19 1.35 

18... a 1.35 

16 1.35 

15 1.34 

14. 1.34 

13 1.34 

12 1.34 

11 1.34 

9 1.34 

8 1.34 

7 1.34 

6 1.34 

S$. 1.34 

7 & 1.34 

2 * 1.34 

1 1.34 

Peb. 21 1.33 

15 1.32 

8. 1.32 

| RRA 1.33 

Jan. 25 1.31 

18_- 1.33 

ai ¥ 1.32 

(Ee ate 1.38 

High 1946____ 1.40 

- Low 1946 12m 1.31 
1 Year Ago 

April 2, 1945 1.66 
2 Years Ago 

April 1, 1944. 1.83 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.61 
119.61 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.82 
119.61 
119.61 
120.22 
119.61 
119.61 
119.20 
119.00 
118.60 
118.20 
117.80 
119.82 
117.60 


111.44 
114.85 


Corporate by Ratings* 


Aaa 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.99 
123.77 
123.77 
123.56 
123.56 
123.77 
123.77 
123.77 
123.77 
123.77 
123.77 
123.77 
123.77 
123.56 
123.56 
123.56 
123.56 
123.56 
123.56 
123.56 
123.34 
123.56 
123.34 
123.34 
123.12 
122.50 
122.09 
121.67 
123.99 
121.46 


120.84 
118.20 


Aa 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.50 
122.50 
122.50 
122.50 
122.50 
122.29 
122.50 
122.29 
122.29 
122.50 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.50 
122.50 
122.50 
122.29 
122.29 
123.29 
122.29 
121.88 
121.88 
121.88 


121.88 


121.88 
121.46 
121.25 
120.84 
120.63 
119.82 
122.50 
119.82 


118.40 
116.41 


119.41 
119.41 
119.41 

119.41 

119.41 

119.40 
119.41 

119.41 
119.41 
119.41 
119.20 
119.00 
119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.20 
119.00 
119.20 
119.20 
118.80 
119.00 
118.60 
118.20 
117.60 
119.41 
117.40 


114.85 
111.25 


Baa 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 
114.46 
114.46 
114.46 
114.27 
114.46 
114.27 
114.08 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
114.27 
113.50 
113.31 
112.93 
112.56 
112.37 
114.46 
112.19 


R. R. 
117.40 
117.40— 
11746— 
117.40 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20” 
117.2082 
117.20 
4h 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
11630 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
116.80 
116.41 
115.82 
115.63 
115.24 
115.04 
114.66 
117.40 
114.46 


106.04 111.25 


100.81 104.66 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
Trate* 
2.66 
2.66 
2.66 


BESS 
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2.77 
2.66 


2.91 


3.09 


Aaa 
2.46 


2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
2.46 
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2.61 
2.74 


2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.54 
2.53 
2.53 
2.53 
2.53 
2.53 
2.54 
2.53 
2.54 
2.54 


MAMAN Nanagnga 
SSSR Se Pe eaWWHAE 


WNIDNNNNNONRNVNNYNNNONNNNNN! 
AANK CO 


MHAHAGUWN 


ur 
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2.73 


2.83 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aa 


A 
2.68 


BSEE 


ADO 


NNNUNNYONNVNNNVNYNYNNNNNNNNNN! 
SHDOOGCOHOSOGSOAAHSHK 


DAOAAODADADRMRAOAAIIDASD 


wowoevwdo 


2.74 
2.77 
2.78 
2.68 


2.91 


3.10 


Baa R. R. 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 
2.94 


n 

DoeDKooDKHOHOOHSOYOYLL 

PhP RUPWPOOWSWWOKREEE GGT 
© & 


cwooevos 
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3.10 


3.70 3.47 


P. U. 

120.43 
220.22 
$20.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 


$120.22 


120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.43 
120.43 
120.43 
120,22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.22 
120.02 
120.02 
119.41 
119.41 
118.80 
118.40 
117.80 
120.43 
117.80 


114.27 
113.70 
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rr bh > Pew 


RAORMADAAGD: 


SPORAARADAMRADARQSDSD 
PPPOWHAPEAREP REPRE 
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‘Corporate by Groups* 


Indus. 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.09 
122.29 
122.09 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.50 
122.50 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.09 
122.09 
122.29 
122.29 
122.29 
122.09 
121.88 
121.46 
120.84 
122.50 
120.63 


119.20 
111.22 
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2.69 
2.84 


*These prices are computed from average yielas on the basis of .one “typical” bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


fevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. T 
, Gustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the 


of 


merely serve to 
lative movement 
eld averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

The list used in compiling the averages was 


given in the Nov. 22, 1945 
‘fgsue of the “Chronicle” on page 2508. : 





States totals 
1946 as reported 


$134,912,000 


to 


for 


the week 
“Engineering News-Record.” 


= 
Civil Engineering Construction Totals 


$134,912,000 for Week — 


This 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
ending . March 28, 
is the 


highest since the Nov. 12, 1942 weekly volume which reached $304,- 
000,000. This volume is also 27% above the previous week, 262% 
above the corresponding week of last year, and 56% above the pre- 
vious four-week moving average. The report issued on March 28, 


added: 


Private construction this week, $100,681,000, highest since March 

30, 1930, is 88% above last week and 2,316% above the week last 
year. Public construction, 57% less than last week and 3% greater 
1 State and municipal construction, 41% 
less than last week, is also 324% above the 1945 week. Federal 
construction, 22% less than last week and 52% less than the week 


than the week last year. 


last year. 


Total engineering construction for the 13-week period of 1946 
records a cumulative total of $980,283,000, which is 158% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 


1945. 


struction in 1946 totals $653,390,000, which is 576% above that for 
1945. Public construction, $326,893,000, is 23% greater than the 
cumulative total for the corresponding period of 1945, whereas 
State and municipal construction, $216,968,000 to date, is 450% above 


Federal construction, $109,925,000, dropped 74% below the 
13-week total of 1945, 





Civil engineering construction volume for the current week, last 


week and the 1945 week are: 


March 28, March 21, March 29, 

1946 1946 1945 
Total U. S. Construction____ $134,912,000 $105,931,000 $37,301,000 
Private Construction —--~--- 100,681,000 53,650,000 4,167,000 
Publie Construction ~__--~--~- 34,231,000 52,281,000 33,134,000 
State and Municipal_-_-_--- 20,791,000 35,109,000 4,900,000 
Penne 6. odd Jean Ges kd 13,440,000 17,172,000 28,234,000 


In the classified construction 


groups, five of the nine classes 


recorded gains this week over the previous week as follows: sewer- 
age, industrial buildings, public buildings, commercial buildings and 


unclassified construction. 


Eight of the nine classes recorded gains 


this week over the 1945 week as follows: waterworks, sewerage, 
bridges, highways, earthwork and drainage, industrial buildings, com- 
mercial buildings and unclassified construction. 





Price Control Successful 


(Continued from page 1838) 


was no rationing at the retail 
level; and no public announce- 
ment of fixed prices, even of war 
goods, until September, 1917. Fur- 
thermore, such price control and 
allocation as existed were re- 
moved almost immediately after 
the Armistice. 

The inflationary pressures gen- 
erated by a war continue for some 
time after it has been concluded 
on the battlefronts. In World War 
I, retail prices rose 62% in the 52 
months between the outbreak of 
the war in Europe in 1914 and 
Armistice Day. From Armistice 
Day until June, 1920, retail prices 
rose another. 46 points, making a 
total of 108% above the 1914 
level. On the other hand, retail 
prices have risen only 0.5% be- 
tween V-J. Day and Jan. 15, 1946. 


Can Prevent Repetition of 
World War I Aftermath 

The problem before us is to 
prevent a repetition of the ex- 
perience after World War I. We 
can prevent it if we try; and one 
of the most important things to 
do is to extend the Stabilization 
Act with as little delay as possible. 

The task ahead of us does not 
appear so difficult if we remem- 
ber the work that we have done. 
During the fight against the 
armed enemy abroad and the in- 
sidious enemy of inflation at 
home, we had our headaches and 
our heartaches. There were 
shortages of raw materials. There 
were great transfers of manpower 
from peacetime pursuits to war 
production, and from the homes 
to the factories. There were 
kinks in the production line and in 
the transportation system. In 
large part we had to prepare for 
war after the battle had started. 
And we were fighting enemies 
who had prepared for years. Yet 
we overwhelmed the enemy with 
our armed might, had more than 
enough to live on at home, and 
kept our economy on even keel. 

After the shooting stopped we 
had to change over again, this 
time from war to the pursuits of 
peace. Again we have had our 
problems. By and large, however, 
the job is done, and we can say 
it was well done. 


Today we can be more opti- 
mistic about the future than ever 
before. lt would be pathetic if we 
muffed this grand opportunity. 
We must maintain our controls 
over inflation a little longer. 


In view of the work I have had 
in the field of stabilization, I have, 
of course, a strong personal in- 
terest in the subject. Of much 
more importance, however, is the 
fact that as Secretary of the 
Treasury I have a vital official 
interest in the prevention of in- 
flation. 


Taxes and Public Debt 
Management 

Two of the most important sub- 
jects in the Treasury Department 
are taxes and the management of 
the public debt. Inflation, or its 
prevention, has a direct effect 
on both problems. 

At present we are traveling a 
sound and pleasant road. Our re- 
ceipts are larger than the esti- 
mates made at the time of the 
President’s Budget Message. In 
fact, our net receipts from July 1, 
1945, through March 22, 1946, have 








been only 2% less than during the 
corresponding period of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Our revenues 
have been large because our na- 
tional income has stayed at a high 
level. Meanwhile, expenditures 
are smaller than the estimates 
made at the time of the Budget 
Message. In fact, our expenditures 
in February were $3,500,000,000 
against the high of $9,700,- 
000,000 last June. This de- 
cline of nearly two-thirds in 
eight months is because we 
have all made a_ wholehearted 
effort to leave the wartime basis 
and adopt the peacetime course. 
The two together mean that we 
are well on the way to a balanced 
budget. That has a novel sound, 
but it is a happy situation which 
I am glad to report to this Com- 
mittee, to the Congress, and to all 
the people of the country who 
have the same problem in their 


This result, however, is not an 
inevitable one. We could quickly 
spend ourselves in the dissipation 
of spiraling prices and specula- 
tive markets. We have the heart 
and the mind to avoid this catas- 
trophe. Let us have the fortitude 
and the wit to carry out the de. 
cision that we know is right. Our 
children would look back and con- 
sider it the most pathetic thing 
our generation did, if, after 
thwarting the inflation ogre all 
through the war, we gave up just 
before the job was finished. 


Price Control Removal Will Not 
Increase Production 


Production to meet the demand 
is the final answer. Some quar- 
ters, taking advantage of the ap- 
peal of this end, have suggested 
that the removal of price controls 
is the best way to stimulate pro- 
duction and is therefore the best 
way to beat the inflation danger. 
These people, consciously or un- 
consciously, overlook the needs 
of the interim period. Although 
we are well on our way of peace-- 
time production, we cannot pro- 
duce enough tomorrow or the 
next day to meet the demand that, 
has accumulated over months. 
During that period, the removal 
of price control would be stimu- 
lating—stimulating in a fanciful, 
dizzy sort of way. In my judg- 
ment, there would be so much a 
fort spent in beating the market, 
in buying and selling materials 
and inventories, in concentrating 
on the speculative gain, that we 
would find total production de- 
creased rather than increased. 

I therefore take issue with 
those who say that removal of 





daily lives. 


With our current expenditures 
much lower, the cash balance of 
the Treasury can be less. Chiefly 
by this means we have been able 
to make two substantial reduc- 
tions in the public debt. That, too, 
has a novel sound. In fact, they 
are the first substantial reductions 
in sixteen years. 


In spite of this generally good 
situation, taxes must remain high 
and the burden of carrying the 
public debt is still significant. The 
raising of substantial revenues 
and the carrying of the public 
debt can both be done without un- 
due burden to our economy. Can 
be done, that is, if our economy 
is maintained at a high level. 


The only desirable, sound, long- 
term solution to the problems of 
revenue and debt management is 
high-level production, employ- 
ment, and national income. With 
our economy in high gear the 
burden will be much lighter. The 
war has demonstrated that we 
have a $200,000,000,000 nation. 


Wants a Sound and Expansive 
Economy 

As Secretary of the Treasury 
I want a sound and expansive 
economy. And on that point the 
prevention of inflation has its all- 
important impact.. We _ cannot 
have that stable, high-level econ- 
omy with full production, full 
employment, and high national 
income, nor can we meet success- 
fully our revenue and debt man- 
agement problems, if we have the 
dislocation of all values and rela- 
tionships throughout our economy 
that comes with a bad case of in- 
flation. 


We have built up a tremenaous 
demand for most consumer goods. 
This demand is backed up by 
large savings. The amount of cur- 
rency, bank deposits, and United 
States securities owned by all 
non-bank investors has increased 
from about $82,000,000,000 at the 
end of 1939 to about $300,000,000,- 
000 today. Our wants, fortified by 
these liquid reserves, can give us 
the impetus to begin a volume of 
peacetime production far greater 
than we have ever seen. Moreover, 
these savings can be the flywheel 
for our economy for along time 
to come. This can give us the fu- 
ture that all Americans want. It 
can be the pleasant aftermath of 


war, 


price control will stimulate and 
increase production. This sounds 
like the 1946 version of the old 
argument that price control has 
stifled production. Price control 
did not stifle production during 
the war and in spite of the obsta- 
cles we have had, the expansion 
of peacetime production in the 
period since V-J Day as a whole 
has been more rapid than in any 
other period of our history. The 
present physical level of produc- 
tion in the whole economy is now 
above the average of the year 
1941, despite the tremendous prob- 
lems which have been presented 
to industry in the past year by the 
change-over from a wartime to 
a peacetime demand. When the 
pipelines are full, most types of 
consumers’ goods will be on the 
market in volume. But the ex- 
tension of the Stabilization Act is 
necessary to hold the line until 
supply once more matches de- 
mand. 

, When we are served up 
tempting departures from our 
present program, let us remem- 
ber that the record under price 
control is remarkably good. Let 
us recall again and again that the 
best index of retail prices we 
have showed an increase in the 
72 months of this war of one-half 
what it did in the 52 months dur- 
ing World War I. Let us recall 
that after Nov. 11, 1918, prices 
continued to increase rapidly un- 
til June, 1920, when they reached 
a point double what they were at 
the start of the war. Then came 
the crash. This time prices have 
been relatively stable since the 
end of the war. We are in a good 
position to avoid an _ insecure 
boom followed by a terrible col- 
lapse. Let us not undo what we 
have done. I fully endorse the ex- 
tension of the Stabilization Act. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 








Tuesday, March 26._..----------- 271.8 
Wednesday, March 27.-..--------- 272.1 
Thursday, March 28_.---------- ~ 2928.6 
Friday, March 29. ...-..-.--------- 273.5 
Saturday, March 30.~.----------- 272.9 
Monday, April 1__------------- 273.3 
Tuesday, Avril 2.----------- _ 273.6 
Two weeks ago, March 19 . 2443 
Month ago, March 2-_---~-- ._ 270.9 
Year ago, April 2 wu _..<-. S88 
1945 High, December 27 Shoes . 265.0 

Low, January 24 ba lati eaieeas 252.1 
1946 High, March 29- 273.5 

Low, January 2_~- 264.7 
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Daily Avcrage Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended March 23, 1946 Increased 16,400 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 23, 1946 was 
4,430,950 barrels, an increase of 16,400 barrels per day over the pre- 
ceding week. The current figure, however, was 351,165 barrels per 
day less than in the corresponding week of 1945, and was 19,050 bar- 
rels below the daily average figure of 4,450,000 barrels estimated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines as the requirements for the month 
of March, 1946. Daily production for the four weeks ended March 
23, 1946, averaged 4,493,800 barrels. Further details as reported by 
the Institute follow: 


| 
| 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,683,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,732,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,334,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,514,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,596,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 23, 1946; and had.in storage at the end of the 
week 104,562,C00 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 8,917,000 
barrels of kerosine; 26,667,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 37,906,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























State Actual Production 
*B. of M. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Calculated ables Ended from Ended Ended 
Requirements Begin. Mar. 23, Previous Mar. 23, Mar. 24, 
March Mar. 1 1946 Week 1946 1945 
Senne oJ... 366,000 359,525 367,500 — 4,000 377,500 369,350 
Kansas - Be pie deel 252,000 245,200 259,400 + 6,650 253,500 275,500 
SN Fess 800 ane +800 x a 800 950 
Panhandle Texas____ 81,0090 Rates 81,000 88,000 
North Texas__...._- 146,050 148,950 149,300 
West Texas_____..__ 436,550 - 453,250 477,400 
East Central Texas_ 127,500 132,150 146,700 
mae Teves ic 317,490 2 318,300 381,000 
Southwest Texas_____ 290,200 ‘ 306,700 302, 1loU 
Coastal Texas_______ 418,800 se 450,100 564,450 
Total Texas_____. 1,910,000 41,791,553 1,817,500 --.. 1,890,450 2,159,000 
North Louisiana_____ 82,450 — 100 82,500 70,100 
Coastal Louiviana___ 293,350 Scie 292,250 295,650 
Tota! Louisiana___ 372,000 406,454 375,800 = 100 374,750 365,750 
NE = on. sai ache 76,000 79,603 77,250. + 250 77,150 80,200 
Mississippi es o> 52,000 55,250 150 55,200 52,200 
Miabetee oo ssi 600 1,000 cain 3 Ee 1,000 250 
Florida ‘Pe ee. ob 100 , 100 15 | 
ESRI pe REE 198,000 208,650 2,500 208,800 191,250 | 
Indiana emer k 13,000 17,650 250 18,150 10,350 | 
Eastern 
(Not inci. Ill., Ind. | 
Ky.) eeieciddeaial 61,200 63,650 1,450 64,850 63,850 | 
Kentucky — aaa 29,000 32,000 150 31,250 14,600 
I i be 46,000 44.300 1,050 43,850 51,050 
Wyoming ke 94,000 111,650 1,350 107,450 105,300 | 
Montana ie 20,400 20,100 ss 50 19,600 20,550 | 
Colorado cieeivinhine 23,000 22,550 — 2,850 24,850 10,000 
New Mexico_________ 98,000 106,000 95,600 sal 96,300 103,850 
Tota! East of Calif. 3,612,000 3,570,750 3,100 3,645,550 3,874,015 
California soudhaiac 838,000 §824,000 860,200 13,300 848,250 908,100 
Tota! United States 4,450,000 4,430,950 16,400 4,493,800 4,782,115 | 


*These @re Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil: (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of March. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withhdrawals 


from crude oi] inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements | 


In some areas the weekly 
which 


to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. 
+CKlahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Mar. 20, 1946. 
¢This is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 


those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 10 days no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being | 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 


operate leases, a total equivalent to 10 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 
§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 23, 1946 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 

estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines b 

§Gasoline tFinish’d tStks. of tStks. 








% Daily Crude Runs Produc’n end {Stocks GasOil of 
Refin’g to Stills at Ref. Unfin. of & Dist. Resid. 
Capac. Daily % Op- Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- Fuel Fuel 
District Report’g Av. erated Blended Stocks sine Oil oil 
6 So i pi, 7£6 $5.6 1,744 23,285 4,249 8,346 5,850 
Prasen- swiinm 
District No. 1... 76.8 c4 €44 342 2,935 161 424 228 
District No. 2... 81.2 61 122.0 230 1,214 27 92 276 
BRD wie 87.2 718 83.8 2,345 24,072 1,246 3,098 3,151 
Okla., Kan.. Mo...___ 78.3 386 §=. 82.3 1,303 10,119 374 1,416 1,008 
fastunsc Texas. 1... 59.8 224 67.9 851 3,132 320 297 636 
Texas Gul! Coast____ 89.3 1,143 $2.3 3,671 15,659 1,200 4.327 4,139 
Louisiane Gulf Coast. 96.8 312 1200 818 4,351 487 1,348 1,157 
No La © Arkansas__ 55.9 51 40.5 140 =: 1.881 159 "394 ‘237 
Rocks Mountain— 
District No 3... 17.1 14. 107.7 46 111 20 34 33 
District No. 4... 72.1 126 79.2 344 2.429 197 4ni enn 
Caliturnia tee FOE 86.5 793 82.6 1,868 15,364 567 6,490 20,591 
Total U S BR. of M. 
Basis Mar. 23, 1946 85.7 4,683 86.6 13,732 *104,562 8,917 26,667 37,906 
Total U > B.of M 
Basis Mar. 16, 1946 35.7 4,607 85.2 13,850 104,781 8,466 25,747 37,767 
U.S. B. of M. basis 
Mar. 24, 1945. 4,720 15,117 +98,193 6,625 26,324 42,920 
*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,887,000 barrels. +Includes unfinished 
gasoline stocks of 12,029,000 barrels. Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals. in 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 2,334,900 barrels of kerosine, 5,514,000 
barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,596,000 barrels of residual fuel oil 
produced during the week ended March 23, 1946, which compares with 2,168,000 
barrels. 5,655,000 barrels and 8,382,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,710,000 barrels, 4,567,000 barre's and 8,817,000 barrels, respectively, in the 


week ended March 24, 1945. 


10.3% above Jast week, scoring a further new high, in the week ended 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
index Scores Further New High 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by the 
National Fertilizer Association, and made public on April 1, advanced 


March 30, 1946. This index is now at the high level of 144.9, advane- 
ing from 144.4 in the preceding week. The index has reached new 
high peaks in each of the past four weeks and is now 3.5% higher 
than it was a year ago. A month ago the index stood at 141.9 which 
was almost the low point for 1946, and a year ago at 140.0, all based 
on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association, in its report, fur- 
ther adds: 

The fuel index registered the largest gain, during the latest week, 
of the three composite groups in the index that advanced. Its rise 
was due to the higher quotations for bunker oil. The farm products 
group rose to a new high point with the three subgroups of the index 
each advancing. The cotton index again advanced to a new peak. 
The grain index advanced fractionally with rye prices again higher. 
The livestock index showed a small advance because of higher prices 
for calves. The textile index reached a new high level with a moder- 
ate advance during the week. The food index remained steady with 
higher quotations for potatoes and dressed fowl just offsetting the 
decline in cheese prices. All other groups of the index remained 
unchanged. 

During the week 6 price series in the index advanced and 1 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 16 advanced and none declined; in the 
second preceding week 13 advanced and 4 declined. 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939==100* 

















% Latest Preceding Month Year 
€ach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Mar.30, Mar. 23, Mar.2, Mar. 31, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 ly45 

25.3 Foods ae 144.0 144.0 140.5 141.6 

Py Fk A RS eel aeter se aa 147.4 147.4 146.6 145.3 

os ATE LAR AG Taper ee 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 oR Re 174.0 173.2 172.0 165.6 

ORES RSL EP TEND ey ON ol: SoA LR wee 259.0 254.1 252.3 206.4 

EE a as ae 173.4 173.3 170.0 162.9 

BI ies cxsiarsiibin mecbidaniy ab cited eiciionanen 160.7 160.5 159.8 159.9 

17.3 big RSS 18 SS EE 128.4 126.5 126.5 130.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities___.._~_ wt 134.3 134.3 133.9 133.7 
8.2 , ERAS PT PERE SS RD Ne a ~ 166.1 165.4 162.0 156.0 
7.1 i i 117.1 117.1 110.2 104.7 
6.1 Building materials__..._........ -. 167.8 167.8 161.3 154.2 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_._-.._--_-~~. 127.2 127.2 127.2 125.4 
3 Fertilizer materials__.........__-_- a 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 

Ps Fertilizers____ 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 
a Parm maechinery......._....._........ ots 105.3 105.3 105.2 104.8 
100.0 All groups combined___..-.__.____~-. 144.9 144.4 141.9 140.0 
* Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: March 30, 1946, 112.9; March 23, 1946, 112.5; 


and March 31, 1945, 109.1. 


Electric Ouiput for Week Ended March 30, 1946 
7.8% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended March 30, 
1946, was 3,992,283,000 kwh., which compares with 4,329,478,000 kwh. 
in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,017,310,000 kwh. in the 
week ended March 23, 1946. The output for the week ended March 
30, 1946 was 7.8% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 











Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— March 30 March 23 March 16 March 9 
New England______- fled 2.7 6.1 4.2 5.1 
Middle Atlantic Fis iia 1.4 3.6 3.0 5.7 
Sentral Industrial. 13.6 13.6 13.5 15.7 
West Central___ 0.2 $0.7 1.2 2.4 
Southern States 8.4 8.9 9.9 11.9 
| Rocky Mountain- $0.8 $4.0 §1.2 1.6 
Pacific Coast___ 7 10.0 10.8 13.4 13.4 
| : dll 2 ; ‘ 
Total United States 7.8 8.7 9.3 11.1 
| §Increase. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
Week Ended— 1945 1944 under 1944 1943 1932 1929 
eh iceitinis ceneliabion 4,042,915 4,524,257 —10.6 4,560,158 1,518,922 1,806,225 
Dec. 8- Zi a: 4,096,954 4,538,012 —- 9.7 4,566,905 1,563,384 1,840,863 
eS SE RS RR rae 4,154,061 4,563,079 — 9.0 4,612,994 1,554,473 1,860,021 
ES - Es See 4,239,376 4,616,975 — $8.2 4,295,010 1,414,710 1,637,683 
+ a nro By} 4,225,614 —11.0 4,337,287 1,619,265 1,542,000 
% Change 
Week Ended 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
Jan. 5_- at 3,865,362 4,427,281 —12.7 4,567,959 1,602,482 1,733,810 
PO cttw seid 4,163,206 4,614,334 — 98 4,539,083 1,598,201 1,736,721 
| re aa 4,145,116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4,531,662 1,588,967 1,717,315 
I We ac cds ake 4,034,365 4,576,713 —11.9 4,523,763 1,588,853 1,728,208 
PS Maiti 3,982,775 4,538,552 —12.2 4,524,134 1,578,817 1,726,161 
ee See 3,983,493 4,505,269 —11.6 4.532,730 1,545,459 1,718,304 
RS Be 2 ik, sae on cecienieal 3,948,620 4,472,298 —11.7 4,511,562 1,512,158 1,699,250 
4 Se SOU 3,922,796 4,473,962 —12.3 4,444,939 1.519.679 1,706,718 
ty! St BESET 4,000,119 4,472,110 —10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,570 
MaTeR. Dic sien cine 3,952,539 4,446,136 —l1,1 4,425,630 1,537,747 1,687,229 
March 16_. hE 3.987.877 4,397,529 — 9.3 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 
March 23______- 4,017,310 4,401,716 — 8.7 4,409,159 1,480,208 1,679,589 
March 30 3,992,283 4,329,478 7.8 4,408,703 1,465,076 1,633,291 








| 
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Proposes Anglo-American Federation 
Open to Others as Move to Avert War 


It was urged on Feb. 24 that the United States should immedi- 
ately propose federation to Great Britain as the first practical step 
toward elimination of war, the suggestion coming from H, Frederick 
Willkie, brother of the late Wendell Willkie and advance-guard 
representative of a new “internationalism” in industry. His pro- 
posal, made at Washington, was that this Anglo-American federa- 
tion should not be a closed al-® 
liance, but wide open to any other | of the School of Advanced Inter- 
Studies, his 


} 


| 








message 


time to sponsor a vast expansion 
of the “present feeble system of 
international fellowships” with a 
new program on the order of the 
Rhodes Scholarships in which 
each industry would sponsor one 
or more scholarships for foreign 
students at American universities. 
Mr. Willkie contended that “we 
must teach productivity and free 
enterprise to other nations. Schol- 
arships can play a mighty part.” 
Lend-lease assistance and loans 
to foreign governments are tem-< 
porary palliatives and will not 
produce lasting world prosperity, 
Mr. Willkie said in his address. In 
his rergarks he likewise stated: 
“Economically we of the United 
States are suspect. Most of all 
there is suspicion of what we will 
do with our incredibly great ca- 
pacity for industrial production, 
We must teach productivity 
abroad. We must send technical 
men to establish plants in lands 
in need of them. 

“We have nothing to lose from 
such generosity, but everything 
to gain. The best way to destroy 
the créativeness of our people is 
to hoard ideas. We cannot enjoy 
prosperity alone. Full employ- 
ment in Detroit in the long run 
is dependent on full employment 
in London, Shanghai, Oslo and 
even Moscow. No nation is any 
longer capable of solving its prob 
lems alone.” 

He urged therefore: 

“1. A vast expansion in internae- 
tional scholarships sponsored by 
business and industry. ‘After all, 
the cost of educating a Russian in 
America is no greater than that of 
sending a Hoosier to Harvard. _ 
“2. Industrial fellowships which 
will ‘take men out of university 
faculties or industries or busi- 
nesses in any part of the world 
and offer them the hospitality of 
industry in any other part of the 
world during a stipulated period 
of study.’ 

“3. Stimulation of widespread 
study of international affairs, poli- 
tics and economics bythe ‘insti- 
tution, within industry, of classes 
in these subjects, for all employ- 
ees wishing to participate, and 
accreditation of such classes to 
local educational institutions.” 
“The important point,” he said, 
“is that industry will profit most 
from developing well - rounded 
people, people with creative ca- 
pacity, people who have been en- 
couraged to find the best outlets 
for their own potentialities and 
capacities, rather than people who 
can be regimented into perform- 
ing routine functions in a per- 
functory way to earn a nominal 
wage. Let us, in short, develop 
people instead of exploiting them. 
This is industry’s obligation to 
society.” 


Freight Traffic in Feb. 
Below Thal a Year Ago 


The volume of freight traffic 
handled by class I railroads in 
February, 1946, measured in ten- 
miles of revenue freight, de- 
creased about 17% under the cor- 
responding month of last year, the 
Association of American Railroads 
announced on March 22. February 
traffic amounted to 46,000,000,000 
ton-miles, according to estimates 
based on reports just received by 
the Association from class‘I car- 
riers. 

Compared with two years ago 
the decrease was 221%, althougt 
nearly twice the volume 0! 
February, 1939. 

The following table summarize: 
final ton-mile statistics for thé 
year 1945, and preliminary figure 
for the first two months of 194! 
(000 omitted): 














































nation wishing to so federate, Mr.! national % 
Willkie added that it was the first | reaching, for ihe most part, grad- 1945 1944 Decr 
feasible step toward an inevitable | uate students preparing for inter- | Mo. of Dec... 46,295,117 57,176,414 19. 
world federation. Mr, Willkie,| aational careers in business or | ¥* (tinal) meni] gacthtge: ¢  -eey ne 
Vice-President of Joseph E. Sea- | diplomacy. Mo. of Jan... *49,000,000 56,845,141 14 
| 3ram & Sons, Inc., of Louisville, Simultaneously Mr. Willkie ad- | Mo. of Feb.. 146,000,000 55,462,959 17) 
AK y., addressed the “lounge forum” vised. industry that now is the ‘Revised. +tPreliminary estimate. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on March 
27 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 


members of these exchanges in the week ended Mar. 9, continuing a | 
series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. | 


Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 


Trading: on the Stock Exchange for the account of members | 


«except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Mar. 9 (in round- 
jot transactions) totaled 1,931,142 shares, which amount was 17.14% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,633,730 shares. 
compares with member trading during the week ended Mar. 2 of 
3,429,122 shares, or 17.32% of the total trading of 9,895,830 shares. 


/O 


This | 


On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the | 


week ended Mar. 9, amounted to 540,590 shares, or 12.49% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 2,163,680 shares. 


shares was 13.74% of the total trading of 3,324,875 shares. 


V=tal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 



































WEEK ENDED MARCH 9Q, 1946 
4. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for Week t% 
RWhort sales.__....- 149,270 
tOther sales_.___..- 5,484,460 
Total sales 5,633,730 
@®. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
rota] purchases_ 611,800 
PERSE Ps GREE SS Sa wea ee 92,410 
DEE Sie enn cenneiammmgnaity 511,830 
Total sales_ ches Py 604,240 10.79 
3. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
RE I a crt cir pre atibinge atans 109.330 
I a aise tess satetenenianinlal anaeuens Soigpanainny ant 6,100 
+Other sales__-_ 99,500 
f. Total 80108... ncn eee mec sawocesene 105,600 1.91 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total PUTCHASCS.. . 2. se 6 oie wos: 218,862 
rT Ci io heerlen doaommenaiiiilantoaey 18,100 
tOther sales.— on a 263,210 
Total sales__ 281,310 4.44 
4. Total— 
Total purchases__...... abe 939,992 
SS SPREE PYRE + ES ee 116,610 
tOther sales_...._._._..- 874,540 
Total sales_____. ane 991.150 17.14 





Tetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 39, 1946 






























































Total for Week +% 
Total Round-Lot Sales: 
» Short sales: -- 30,280 
2Other sales... 2,133,400 
Total sales .___- etinkdeasiai 2,163,680 
@. Rouad-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registerea— i 
Total purchases_-_ 178,770 
Short sales a 14,115 
tOther sales___._. 172,560 
Total sales 186,675 8.44 
8. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases_.......~~ 19, 305 
Short sales__._ Ststtbe 3 Seas _ 900 
tOther sales. 34,100 
Wt Oe iii i enenskcbiec iain meinen 35,000 1.26 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— By 
Total. purchases... os n sn wnne=- = 56,080 
OS OE RE TREE ane 5 eee 8,425 
tOther sales___. phot 56,335 
Total sales__ eee 64,760 2.79 
4. Total— z : 
Total purchases__ = 254, 155 
STIL TLE ES SATE T AA CE n2or840 
tOther sales__..._.. 262,995 
eo) ARE Crees ea 286,435 12.49 
@. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— . 
Customers’ short sales ie es 
§Customers’ other sales__.....__._..-—_.. --_.--._.--— o.. ahd ° 
Total purchases nae 87,770 
Total sales__.___ ods 91,490 








*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
irms and their partners, including special partners. J ; 
‘ tIn calculating these percentages the total of members purchases and Sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. oe reve 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
eules are included with “other sales.’ : K 

$Sales marked “‘short exempt” are included with ‘other sales. 


Non-Ferrous Metals Work Stoppages Spread— 
Jemand for Zinc Active—Lead Sales Higher 


“RB. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of March 28, 
stated: “Conditions throughout the non-ferrous metal industry last 
eek reached the point that borders on chaos.. Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach has named a fact-finding board to settle the wage 
jispute that is spreading in the zinc industry. [The properties of 
Anaconda in Montana were scheduled to shut down on March 31, 
put the strike was postponed® 
nending further negotiations on 
bn agreement.—Ed 
he CIO has served notice on 
hbroducers in the Tri-State zinc 
brea that wage negotiations for a 
30% increase are to begin within 
0 days. Owing to the complex 
hature of the non-ferrous metal 
ndustry, early settlement of the 
ispute by the Board is not ex- 
hected. Few sellers were in a 
nsition to offer copper and lead 








freely. Quicksilver on spot ad- 
vanced $1 per flask, but the situa- 
tion in forward metal was unset- 
tled as the week ended. A special 
rating was established for cad- 
mium to take care of essential 
business.” The publication fur- 
ther went on to.say in part as 
follows: 


Copper 
Operations at Anaconda, Butte, 
and Great Falls were expected to 





During the week | 
ended Mar. 2, trading for the account of: Curb members of 913,410 | 


| shut down on the last day of 
pooen That will leave a single 
| copper refinery on the active list 
}in this country (at Carteret), and 
the movement of the metal to con- 
| Sumers will be even smaller than 
‘at present. The labor situation 
at the brass mills, which appeared 
to be fairly encouraging a fort- 
night ago, has taken a turn for 
the worse. Settlement of the wage 
dispute at leading brass mills may 
not end, some operators believe, 
until the fact-finding body has 
completed its survey. 

The domestic price situation in 
copper remains unchanged. For- 
| eign metal sold at about the same 
| level as in the preceding week. 


totaled 5,202 tons, against 7,021 | development unsettled the market 
tons a month previous. |for forward metal, but spot quo- 
_tations remained quite steady. In 

Zine 'fact, spot metal was quotable at 

_Interest centered in the strike | $105 to $107 per flask, or $1 higher 
situation that threatens to inter- than a week ago. Supplies on spot 
fere with production of zinc in| appear to be in firm hands. Uncer- 
Montana and disrupt operations in | tainty over the Spanish political 


the Tri-State district. Demand| situation still obtains in some 
for both Prime Western and Spe- | quarters, 
cial High Grade zinc remains ac- Silver 


tive. Some producers of these | 
grades have turned away busi- 
ness. postpone action on the silver 

During January the United | amendment attached to the Treas- 
State imported 18,269 tons of zinc | ury-Post Office bill until April 9. 
contained in ore and concentrates|The amendment, sponsored by 
and 16,949 tons in the form of | Senator Green, provides for the 


The Senate Appropriations 
Committee last week voted to 





Fabricators consumed 71,034 


slab zinc. This compares with | sale of free Treasury silver to in- 


tons of copper in February, which 
| compares with 100,213 tons in 
| January, and 165,387 tons in Feb- 
ruary a year ago. The decline in | 
use of copper in February resulted 
from strikes at wire and brass 
mills. At the end of February the 
stocks of copper in the hands of 
fabricators totaled 401,933 tons, | 
against 389,157 tons a month pre- | 
vious and 333,250 tons a year ago. 


| Lead 

| So far, the authorities in Wash- 
|ington have released about 6,000 
| tons of foreign lead for April, and, 
|} unless more lead is forthcoming 
| soon, consumers will be forced to 
| limit their operations sharply. The 
_CPA has not yet issued its revised 
order on permissible consumption 
/of lead for the second-quarter 
| period, owing to the unexpected 
| developments that have reduced 
| available supplies from domestic 
|and foreign sources. To obtain 
| larger supplies of foreign lead, it | 
| now appears certain that the Gov- | 
| ernment will have to pay a higher | 
| price than that which obtained on 
| first-quarter contracts. 

| Sales of lead in the domestic 
market last week amounted to 
2,305 tons, compared with 2,108 
| tons the week before. 

| Domestic production of primary 
prefined lead in. February was on 
/a reduced scale, owing to strikes, 
but shipments were up because of 
| heavy demands from consumers, 
)}and stocks declined 6,617 tons. 
| The statistics covering the opera- 
| tions of domestic lead refineries 
_for January and February, in tons, 
| follow: | 











Feb. Jan. 
| Stock at beginning -... 51,929 45,682 
| Production: 
| EN cme 40,070 49,795 
| ®econdary =......... 1,573 1,259 
} 
| Total output -_--__- 41,643 51,054 
Domestic shipments -.. 48,257 44,806 
PE: OS. QE ccna 45,312 51,929 


| The statistics cover both soft 
'and hard (antimonial) lead. Pro- 
‘duction of antimonial lead by} 
domestic refiners in February 
/came to 7,458 tons, against 7,388 
|tons in January. Stocks of anti- 
/monial lead in the hands of re- 








finers at the end of February 





imports of 25,939 tons in ore and | 


9,666 tons as slab zinc in Decem- 
ber. ' 


Cadmium 


Supply of cadmium remains 
tight. To cope with the situation, 
the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration last week revoked Order 
M-389 and established a specific 
list of products om which a spe- 
cial “CC” rating may be issued to 
procure metal for essential pur- 
poses. Under the old regulation, 
various manufacturers of essential 
products found it almost impossi- 
ble to obtain cadmium in quantity 
to maintain operations at the 
“minimum economic rate.” 


Tungsten Ore 


The Ministry of Supply for 
Great Britain has reduced its sell- 
ing price for tungsten ore from 
90s. per unit of WO3 to 75%s. 

Though scattered lots of im- 
ported ore have been offered here 
at $22 per unit, sellers claim that 
on domestic scheelite of good 
known analysis business is being 
closed on the basis of $24. 

Tin 

Though world production of tin 
is expected to improve moderate- 
ly during 1946, demand for the 
metal also is increasing, par- 
ticularly outside of the United 
States, and the supply outlook re- 
mains tight. Consumption of tin 
in this country at present is at 
the rate of 65,000 tons a year. 

Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was nominally 
as follows: 


April May June 
neon 22s... 52.000 52,000 52,000 
March 22 __-.. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 23 __~~ . 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March -25 __... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 26 .... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 27 -.... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Agents of Spanish producers of- 
fered quicksilver on the basis of 
$81 to $82 per flask, c.if., forward 
delivery, or approximately $1.50 
per flash lower than the price 
named earlier in the year. Plus 
duty, this would be the equivalent 
of around $100 per flask. This 


DAILY PRICES OF METALS (“E. & M. J.’’ QUOTATIONS) 


—Electrolytic Copper— Straits Tin, —Lead— Zine 

Mar Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. New York New York St.Louis St. Louis 
21 11.775 11.975 52.0006 6.50 6.35 8.25 
22 11.775 11.925 52.900 6.50 6.35 8.25 
23 11.775 12.050 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
25 11.775 11.925 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
26 11.775 11.925 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
27 11.775 11.925 52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
Average 11.775 11.954 52.0060 6.50 6.35 8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended March 23 are: Domestic 


copper f.o.b. refinery, 11.775¢; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 11.963¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 6.500¢; St. Louis lead, 6.350¢; St. 


Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.750¢. 


The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 
States markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


They are reduced 


to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on. sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 
In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 


delivered at consumers’ plants. 


refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. 


As ‘lelivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 

Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market and is baSed on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
On f.a.s, transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 

Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 


For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are sold at a 
discount. of 0.125c. per pound. 

Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-Grade zine delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 





| dustry on the basis of 71.11c. 

| The New York Official quota- 
| tion for foreign silver was un- 
changed last week at 70%4c. an 
ounce troy. London was unchang- 
ed at 44d. 


Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on April 1 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 92-day Treasury bills to 
be dated April 4 and to mature 
July 5, which were offered on 
March 29, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on April 1. 

Total applied for $1,863,398,000. 

Total accepted, $1,311,768,000 
(includes $34,061,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 
| Average price, 99.904+; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.360% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.904; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(67% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
jilar issue of bills on April 4 in 
the amount of $1,302,898,000. 


YSE Odd-Lot Trading 


| The Securities and Exchange 
‘Commission made public on March 

27, a summary for the week ended 
|March 16 of complete figures 
| showing the daily volume of stock 
' transactions for odd-lot account 
| of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
|ists who handled odd lots on the 
|New York Stock Exchange, con- 
| tinuing a series of current figures 
| being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe- 
cialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD 

















—— than lc. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 


LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N, Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended March 16, 1946 

Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of Orders iar 33,200 
Number of Shares ‘ 942,245 
Dollar value. --_- $41,870,857 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales. ___ 147 
*Customers’ other sales___- 26,408 
Customers’ total sales____ 26,555 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales_- 5,390 
*Customers’ other sales 746,387 
Customers’ total sales 751,777 
Dollar value $33,303,503 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales_-_ n 130 
+Other sales_ * 158,050 
Total sales- 158,180 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
Number of shares_- 345,410 
*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt’ are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 
+Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 


is lecs then - round lot are reported with 
‘other sales.” 
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Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


Bituminous coal production during the week ended March 23, 
1946 exceeded 13,000,000 net tons for the third successive week, J. A. 
Krug, Solid Fuels Administrator, announced on March 31. Since 
1927 there have been only two other 13,000,000-tons weeks, both 
occurring in December, 1943. 

During the week ended March 23, 1946, approximately 13,175,000 
tons of soft coal were mined, as compared with a revised estimate 
of 13,210,000 in the preceding week and 11,817,000 tons in the week 
ended March 24, 1945. The cumulative total of bituminous coal out- 
put during the current fuel year from April 1, 1945 through March 
23, 1946 was about 571,634,000 net tons, which was a decrease of 4.6% 
below the 598,996,000 tons mined in the comparable portion of the 
preceding fuel year. The two Southern Appalachian Districts Nos. 7 
and 8, in Virginia, southern West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
northeastern Tennessee, mined about 3,998,000 tons in the week 
ended March 16, 1946,-2s compared with about 3,968,000 tons in the 
preceding week and with 3,514,000 tons in the comparable week of 
1945. During the current fuel year, from April 1, 1945, through 
March 16, 1946, the total cumulative output of the two districts as of 
March 16 was estimated at 163,021,000 net tons, which was a decrease 
of 8.7% below the 178,493,000 tons mined in the comparable portion 
of the 1944-1945 fuel year. 

Pennsylvania anthracite production for the week ended March 
23, 1946 approximated 1,301,000 tons, as compared with about 1,276,- 
000 tons in the preceding week and with 1,203,000 tons in the com- 
parable week of 1945. Anthracite production during the current fuel 
year, from April 1, 1945, through March 23, 1946, totaled 54,689,000 
tons, which was a decrease of 9.0% below the 60,104,000 tons mined 
in the comparable portion of the 1944-1945 fuel year. 

The Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior, 
also reported that the estimated production of beehive coke in the 
United States for the week ended March 23, 1946 showed a decrease 
of 300 tons when compared with the output for the week ended 
March 16, 1946; and was 28,700 tons less than for the corresponding 


week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In Net Tons) 


Week Ended —ZJan. 1 to Date—— 
Mar. 23, *Mar. 16, Mar. 24, tMar. 23, ~ a 

Bituminous coal & lignite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 9 
Total, including mine fuel. 13,175,000 13,210,000 11,817,000 147,554,000 141,298,000 
2,196,000 2,202,000 1,970,000 2,105,000 1,973,000 


Daily average ._--..------- 
*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








‘Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
Mar. 23, Mar. 16, Mar. 24, Mar. 23, Mar. 24, Mar. 27, 
“~enn. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 1937 
®Total incl. coll. fuel 1,301,000 1,276,000 1,203,000 13,952,000 12,696,000 12,140,000 
+Commercial produc._ 1,249,000 1,225,000 1,155,000 13,393,000 12,188,000 11,533,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States... _-- 106,200 106,500 134,900 1,078,800 1,357,900 891,800 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized |. 


operations. +Excludes colliery coal. 


E© 1iMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
‘The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
gi ‘vments and are subject to revision on eipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
g@istrict and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


























| 


adjustment to improve supplies. Group indexes for farm products | 
and foods were 14% and 1.0% respectively above late February | 
1946 and aproximately 442% higher than in the corresponding week 
of March 1945. 


Other Commodities. Prices of all commodities other than farm 
products and foods advanced 0.1% during the week, in general re- 
flecting upward adjustment of OPA ceilings. Prices of print cloth 
rose sharply following ceiling increases, ranging from 242 cents to 
5 cents per pound, for almost all cotton textiles and yarns to offset 
higher Jabor and raw cotton costs since August 1945. Ceiling adjust- 
ments also were reflected in higher prices for pig iron, steel pipe, 
and builders’ hardware. The group index for non-agricultural com- 
modities was 0.9% higher than in late February and 2.6% above the 
corresponding week of last year. 


The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: —_ 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the 
most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the prices 
are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those pre- 
valing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is caleulated 
from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week 
to week changes and should not be compared directly with the 
monthly index. 4 


; 4. 
The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for Feb. 23, 1946 and March 24, 1945, and (2) percentage changes 
in subgroup indexes from March 16, 1946 to March 23, 1946. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED MARCH 23, 1946 
Percentage changes to 
Mar. 23, 1946, from— 





3-23 3-16 3-9 2-23 3-24 3-16 2-23 3-24 

Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
All commodities_........______ 108.4 108.4 108.2 107.4 105.1 0 +09 43.1 
Farm products__—--......______ 132.9 133.1 1233.9°-131.1 127.0 —O0.2 41.4 +46 
SS ea  aReaee Seeeia 109.4 109.5 109.2 .108.3 1045 --0.1 +1.0 + 4.6 
Hides and leather products... 120.1 120.1 120.1~120.1 118.2 0 0 +1.6 
ye SERS St ae 102.4 101.9 101.97101.1 99.22 +05 +413 +3.2 
Fuel and lighting materials__.._°¢ 85.4 85.4 85.4 85.6 83.9 0 —0.2 +1.8 
Metal and metal products_______ 107.9 107.7 107.8 105.8 1043 402 +20 43.5 
Building materials__......._.__ 123.6 123.3 121.1,.120.2 1169 +02 428 +85.7 
Chemicals and allied products__. 96.0 96.0 96.0. 96.0 949 0 0 +1.2 
Housefurnishings goods__.______ 108.4 108.4 108.3 108.0 106.2 0 +0.4 +21 
Miscellaneous commodities_._____ 95.4 95.4 95.4 95.4 94.4 0 0 +1.1 
Re eS TS ee ees ee 120.9 121.0 121.4~119.7 1160 —O1 410 +4+4.2 
Semi-manufactured articles_____ 100.3 99.7 99.6 98.5.. 94.9 +0.6 +18 +65.7 
Manufactured products _....... 104.3 1043 103.8~ 103.4° 101.8 0 +0.9 +2.5 
All commodities other than farm 

Ge SRR pe A 103.0 103.0 102.6 102.2 100.3 0 + 0.8 2.7 
All commodities other than farm 

products and foods__.__.__.__ 102.0 101.9 101.6 “101.1 99.4 +01 +09 2.6 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
MARCH 16, 1946 TO MARCH. 23, 1946 
Increases 
On REE Ie Ne ch B. 3: 2900 -OG-O0COle 8 Sateen nae 0.3 
Other building materials_..._.._..._..90.6 Cereal. products__..._...._.........-_ 0.1 
SONI desk ots oe eee CORRE Gli oo. winch on. db ijiaon Ieckadin bck, MR 
Livestock and poultry___-~_ oa 0.1 
Decreases 
Fruits and-vegetables__............._ 0.5 Other fafm products..ci..iu..2 0.3 
en ee sae 





Steel Production Expected to Drop Sharply — 
Limitation of Construction Gauses Revision 


“With steel backlogs approaching record peacetime levels and 
with the industry ready to enter a period of production which will 
probably surpass any other yearly output except during wartimes, 
une industry this week faces its worst .dilemma,” states “The Iron 
Age,” national metalworking paper, in its issue of today (April 4), 


which further adds: 


edge as to how long the coal strike 
will last is the factor which will 
cause a small loss in steel produc- 
tion or a drastic curtailment from 
which it would take weeks to re- 
cover. 

“Many companies this week in 
order to conserve fuel for the 











‘Week Ended. 

State— Mar. 16, 1946 Mar. 9, 1946 Mar. 17, 1945 
Alabama 460,000 447,000 357,000 
ag asic ctees cenigsar omen ctiecaaipiniteoieiniieaanin 7,000 7,000 7,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma___.___--- 100,000 112,000 89,000 
Colorado._-__.._- r é 140,000 159,000 174,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___~~_. 1,000 1,000 bd 
pain alin enticement 1,598,000 1,653,000 1,502,000 
Indiana 3 567,000 550,000 565,000 
lowa sia hDlsictesboetecim 33,000 30,000 43,000 
Kansas and Missouri.________--_- os 138,000 121,000 150,000 
Kentucky—Eastern__._________-_- * 1,165,000 1,146,000 1,006,000 
Kentucky—Western__._____----_~. 474,000 476,000 362.0." 
ie SR ee Sa 57,000 48,000 34,000 
inn ns nimesinienibcaiemenesninihiindinn 3,000 3,000 2.000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)......— 92,000 91,000 102,000 
SEER TD aU ons 28,000 30,000 33,000 
Worth & South Dakota (lignite) __-. 42,000 61,000 33,000 
SE SAE ANE, Sr Se a TS 867,000 825,000 613,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) -—~_..__. 3,110,000 2,937,000 2,803,000 
Tennessee 174,000 172,000 132,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite)___--.. 1,000 1,000 3,000 
_, Mab Seana 147,000 147,000 133,000 
|, SRE ar Seeman kee eid 408,000 405,906 370,000 
Washington___ PS 25,000 25,000 28,000 
tWest Virginia—Southern___..._ ia 2,300,000 2,296,000 2,098,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern___--~___. 1,082,000 1,130,000 1,075,000 
Wyoming_______ 190,000 187,000 197,000 
§Other Western States__._...__-~_. 1,000 . 1,000 

Total bituminous & lignite__.___ 13,210,000 13,060,000 11,912,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
anc on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grent, Mineral, and Tucker counties. - §Includes Arizona 


anc Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Wholesale Prices Unchanged in 
Week Ended March 23, Labor Dept. Reports 


Primary market prices remained unchanged on the average dur- 
ing the week ended March 23, 1946, as lower prices of agricultural 
commodities offset higher industrial prices, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, reported on March 28. At 
108.4% of the 1926 average, the index of commodity prices prepared 
by the Bureau, was 0.9% above a month ago and 3.1% higher than 
a year ago says the Bureau’s advices which stated that since the 
end of hostilities in mid-August 1945, average primary market prices 
have inereased 2.7%. The Bureau further reports: 


Farm Products and Foods. Prices of farm products and foods 
decreased slightly (0.2% and 0.1% respectively), chiefly because of 
lower prices for fresh fruits and vegetables and eggs. Grain prices 
averaged fractionally higher with increased prices for rye and lower 
prices for oats. Prices of live poultry rose with seasonally short ship- 
ments and expectation of the removal of price control. Lamb prices 
were up with small supplies of better quality. Quotations for steers 
declined, reflecting reduced demand from large packers. Among the 
fresh fruits and vegetables, prices of white potatoes decreased with 
slow demand for the old crop, and sweetpotatoes were lower be- 
cause of poor quality. Lemons, oranges, and onions were higher. 
Egg prices dropped below ceiling in some cities with seasonal in- 
creases in supply. Black pepper prices rose 50% on an OPA ceiling 








blast furnaces are curtailing steel- 
| making operations. Others expect 
| to hang on: at present levels for 
at least two weeks. In the aggre- 
gate, however, steel production 
will probably drop sharply by the 
end of next week if there are no 
signs of a coal agreement. 

“If the strike is short-lived the 
protective curtailment of steel 
output will represent an unneces- 
sary loss in output. If the strike 
continues for four weeks or more 
with no signs of an agreement, the 
industry will face a sharp and 
drastic curtailment which would 
take the operating rate below 
50% of capacity. Such a situation 
would be another blow to recon- 
version and to the forward move- 
ment of the heavy steel demand 
and production now existent. 

“There is no optimism among 
coal operators for a speedy settle- 
ment of the mine impasse. The 
two demands—a welfare fund 
supplied by the operators and 
controlled by the union; and the 
organization of supervisory forces 
—represent the hurdles for a 
rapid ending of the strike. They 
are also the points on which some 
of the old-time bitterness between 
| the two factions may be generated 





and thus make the job of the U.S. 
|Conciliator more difficult. Re- 
| gardless of how soon the strike is 

settled, the ability of the steel in- 





“The universal lack of knowl-® 


‘beginning April 1, compared with 





dustry to start whittling down its 
huge carryovers and get its house 
in order for a more normal dis- 
tribution of steel products, has al- 
ready been impaired and will be 
further adyersely affected. 

“Steel shipments during March 
were probably the highest than in 
any month since the end of the 
war. Thissdid not reduce back- 
logs, however, because towards 
the latter part of the month and 
extending into this week, new or- 
ders were somewhat ahead of 
shipments. -..Having suffered the 
penalty for not getting on steel 
mill books, long before the steel 
strike occurred, customers in the 
future will place as much tonnage 
as possible for shipment. in order 
to be in line for their percentage 
of available supplies. 

“The steel industry has been ad- 
vised that production directives 
will be issued for about 600,000 
tons of products for export other 
than tinplate, for which a 155,000 
ton program has already been 
established.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Monday of this week 
announced that telegraphic re- 
ports which it had received indi- 
cated that the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 89.4% of capacity for the week 


88.5% one week ago, 76.7% one 
month ago and 96.9% one year 
ago. This represents an increase 
of 0.9 point or 1.0% from the pre- 
ceding week. The operating rate 


pared to 1,559,700 tons one week 
ago, 1,351,700 tons one month ago, 
and 1,774,900 tons one year ago. 
“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets on April 1 stated in part as 
follows: 
“Effect of the strike of soft coal 
miners is difficult to gage, de- 
pending on length of the strike 
and size of coal inventory at vari- 
ous steel plants. The latter varies 
but in some cases only a week’s 
supply is on hand. From this low 
point stocks of coal reach 30 days’ 
supply or more in a few cases, 
about two to three weeks being a 
fair average. Thus, cessation of 
coal shipments would close some 
plants in a week, while others 
might be able to continue opera- 
tions up to a month, should the 
strike continue that long. In any 
case, short of resumption of min- 
ing within a short time, steel pro- 
duction would be hampered seri- 
ously. , 
“Limitation of construction to 
aid the national housing program 
will cause substantial revisions of 
structural mill sehedules and 
many projects will be suspended, 
though various classes of build- 
ing will be allowed to proceed. 
Bridges and some utility work 
will be excepted, military con- 
struction and veterans’ hospitals 
may proceed and some industrial 
construction of an essential char- 
acter may be allowed to continue. 
“An unusual number of projects 
has come out in the past week 
and contracts for ‘structural steel 
have been larger than in recent 
weeks, perhaps hastened by fear 
of the new limitation acting to 
prevent their consummation. 


“Continuance of the present 
voluntary quota system until its 
effects are more fully apparent has 
been approved by the Steel Indus- 
try Advisory Committee, instead 
of restoration of a system of 
priorities. The committee favors 
an attempt to meet steel demand 
from new business and emer- 
gencies by an arrangement with 
Civilian Production Administra- 
tion to pass orders on to concerns 
able to fill them and also to sug- 
gest acceptable substitutes if 
plants are unable to meet orders 
for a specific type. 

“In general the delivery situa- 
tion shows no change, mills being 
booked through the year on most 
products, with consumers pressing 
for delivery and seeking to place 
more tonnage in an effort to gain 
position on mill books for next 
year. Most producers are not 
booking orders beyond December 
and those operating under quota 
plans making schedules no further 
than the middle of the year. How- 
ever, orders in hand are sufficient 
to occupy mills well into next 
year, especially if production is 
interrupted again.” 





Hinerfeld Quits N. Y. 
Bank Department 


Benjamin Hinerfeld has re- 
signed, effective March 30, as 
Special Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks in the liquidation bureau 
of the Banking Department, it was 
announced on March 29 by Elliott 
V. Bell, Superintendent of Banks. 
Mr. Hinerfeld will devote himself 
entirely to his various business iri- 
terests. A former cashier of Come 
munity State Bank, Mr. Hinerfelc 
has been employed in the liquida- 
tion bureau of the Banking De- 
partment for 15 years. As Specia 
Deputy he has assisted the Super: 
intendent of Banks in liquidating 
the American Union Bank, Time 
Square Trust Co., Bank of Europ: 
Trust Co., Globe Bank & Trus 
Co., International Madison Banl 
& Trust Co., the Bank of Unitei 
States, Banco di Napoli Trust Cc 
and 10 Italian and Japanese bank 
ing agencies, 

Mr. Hinerfeld is President c 
Purity Drug Co., Inc., of Passai 
N, J., manufacturers of pharma 
ceuticals; Treasurer of Witt 





for the week beginning April 1 
is equivalent to 1,575.600 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, 


com- Durham, N.C 


Bros., ‘Inc., clothing manufactur 
ers, and Secretary and Treasure 
lof Hillcrest Hosiery Mids, Inc., ¢ 
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" :; © 5 + Tota) Loads 
Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week Rattronde ota paling 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connec 
7124 C Seuthern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Ended Mar ch 23, 1946 Increased QES | aisvama, Tennessee & Northern____ 444 400 331 309 — 
| Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala...______. 1,031 955 778 2,111 2,542 
Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 23, 1946 | atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.__..___ t t 664 t 
‘totaled 804,606 cars, the Association of American Railroads an-| | Seaieeh ol Gena eee emma [ae foe. Soe ae. Se 
‘nounced on March 28. This was a decrease below the corresponding | Charteston & Western Carolina... ye 490 ‘471 362 1713 1/546 
“week of 1945 of 12,135. cars, or 1.5%, but an increase above the same | | Clinehtield_- = 1,883 1,713 1,555 3,605 3,591 
‘olum Greenvi 362 287 215 278 240 
week in 1944 of 27,028 cars, or 3.5%. h 23, increased | Owrham & Southern___———_---—____— 98 115 112 738 612 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of Marc n | Florida East Coast... -__ — 4,083 3,914 4,213 1,655 1,683 
‘4,724 cars or 0.6% above the preceding week. | Gainesville Midland_________________ 79 42 33 146 163 
, Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 364,797 cars, an increase of | pee ona 1,261 1,232 1,229 2,404 —— 
-5,748 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 40,384 cars | ‘Sa at gee tee ha sar wr aart “an —e goes «301 
‘below the corresponding week in 1945, Central System 29,825 28,753 27,143 14,503 18,699 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 125,- _Loutsville & Nashville 27,627 26,410 24149 10,214 12,688 
‘021 cars, an increase 2,003 cars above the preceding week, and an | Miselastppl Centr Savangee a0 ai 124 1,144 1,001 
‘increase of 14,618 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. Nashville, Chattanooga &St.L...._ 3,784 3,546 3,297 4218 4,999 
rs, an increase of 1,589 sael Norfolk Southern 1,438 1,080 966 1,618 1,836 
Coal loading amounted. to. 1 are 16 bove the | Piedmont Northern 462 455 376 1,639 1,359 
‘above the preceding week, and an increase of 22,916 cars a | Shetent Pret. i ieee bert as 341 9'986 12'793 
corresponding week in 1945. | Seaboard Air Line 12,342 11,835 10,340 8,812 9,620 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 43,457 cars, a decrease | foe Ne 2. —. Ee oe 
‘of 4,897 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,384 care Winston-Salem. Southbound 143 146 145 1,061 1,448 
below the corresponding. week in 1945. In the Western Districts | Total 141,155 131,982 122,051 114,916 133,623 
-alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 23) = 
‘totaled 29,597 cars, a decrease of 3,378 cars below the preceding week | Northwestern District— 
and a decrease of 311 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. | Chicago 2 ee ee —_ oe oo — ~~ ss 
Livestock loading amounted to 15,851 cars, an increase of 658 | Chicago, mene. Se. P. & Denes 21.106 21.476 20,132 11.510 11 106 
cago, aul, Minn. maha... 3,663 3,620 3,151 4,667 4,440 
ears above the preceding week and an increase of 183 cars above the | Hujuth, Missabe & Iron Range... 1231 1,025 1.213 316 263 
‘eorresponding week in 1945. In the Western Districts alone loading | ‘Bin ee ee Atlantic__-___ nh aa oan wae wees 
‘ of livestock for the week of March 23 totaled 12,123 cars, an increase ri ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______ ‘464 "445 "375 "115 "107 
| Great Northern 10,726 11,026 12,466 5,108 6,221 
of 582 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 128 cars | Green Bay & Western ona ane pp aar Ht 
| LAKE rior a ae -_ 2 
:a@bove the corresponding week in 1945. yaaa aonenione nai peers re aun aan = = sa 
. Forest products loading totaled 41,657 cars, a decrease of 6 | Miipa.. St. Paul & 8. 8. M—————_ as G08? 4,475 5,099 4,001 3,161 
; : ; | Northern 9,757 8,808 10,063 5,042 5,370 
. cars below the preceding week,. but an increase pr 2,052 cars above | Spahene internation! ed 1. 7 Pom aaa 
$ - the corresponding week in 1945. | Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ jen 1,942 1,881 2,532 2,562 4,113 
; Ore loading amounted to 10,316 cars, a decrease of 64 cars below | Total 83,760 84,533 85,001 66,536 73,021 
t “the preceding week and a decrease of 7,563 cars below the corre-| o 
. sponding week in 1945. 3 | Ateh goolgtcr gant Pompe 22,527 4 21,580 
f 303 cars | mt ‘ anta ystem___.. me , 24,72 21,58 9,532 15,00° 
] Coke loading amounted to 13, on cars, we beng: ~ a tan “Alton meee see 3878 2'831 3202 4677 
ing week, but a decrease .o cars be ingham & Garfie 5 490 459 7 
. _above ihe preceding | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_-.—- 19,093 20,673 18,354 12.17% 13,181 
s corresponding week in 1945. a3 cee neg om eye Salahlabniiees 3,235 2,877 3,064 874 895 
rrespondin cago, an cific_____ — 11,956 12,477 10,695 12,965 14,523 
s All districts reported decreases compared with the co po g | Chicago & Eastern Illinois... x 2'999 2'831 2687 3 484 4.732 
oa “week in 1945 except the Pocahontas and Southern, and all reported Colorado 4. wenshern = 772 710 647 1,722 2,282 
q : i ver o Grande Western______ ia 2,899 3,516 3,255 3,980 6,942 
d increases compared with 1944, except the Northwestern and South- | peiver @ salt Lake... 666 . 523 672 40 54 
»f ’ t Fort Worth & Denver City__.______- - 905 829 836 1,414 1,564 
3 - western. 1946 1945 1944 | peel eo cs EE ALTER _ 2,109 2,574 2,119 1,645 2,349 
d oe 2 883,620 3,003,655 3,158,700 | Missouri-Illinois__.........__.._-___ 1,032 928 958 641 703 
4 se ¥ « vee - ------ - 2'866.710 3.052.487 3,154,116 | Nevada Northern___ 1,436 1,112 1,860 108 9C 
“7a ‘4 weeks o a: a ONE 708.307 785,736 786.393 | North Western Pacific_ 509 623 757 587 864 
h " Week of March %~~ .--. -. --- 786,202 767.055 780,265 | Peoria & Pekin Union___--_________ —— 9 11 9 0 0 
: Week of March 9 799 B82 816.556 785,195 | Southern Pacific (Pacific) _...______ — 27,808 27,525 29,362 9,228 15,511 
ti Week of Ma _ - 804 606 816,741 777.578 | Toledo, Peoria & Western___..__.__ 0 290 381 0 2,411 
1S Week of March _ | Geto Pacific System_.........._-_. 14,994 16,520 14,596 11,901 17,118 
= — 230° 9.442.747 | Otah_...._. te 881 536 589 2 ] 
7 Total 8,923,417 9,242,250 _— | Westers Paeific 1,771 2,004 2,250 3,024 5,32) 
rs The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | ag ‘ikaee iskaet. aaa ee ee 
ee — , , e ° i 3,204 
‘ the separate railroads‘and systems for the week ended March 23, 1946. | a 
a- During this period 67 roads reported gains over the week ended | Southwestern District— 
n 24. 1945. | Surlington-Rock Island______.______. 313 37 481 534 347 
oe . March 194 Sonne dull Coast Lines ————— —————_-____- a: OR 7,246 7,445 2,392 2,722 
VEN FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CON (nternational-Great Northern________ 2,273 3,036 1,844 3,576 4,043 
ng REVENUE NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MARCH 23) | tK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A.___ as 1,199 1,198 902 1,787 1,921 
ce Total Loads | <ansas City Southern ia 2.871 5.463 5,511 3,437 3.367 
in Railroads Total Received from | Louisiana & Arkansas___._._..__._____ 2,532 3,490 2,860 2,344 2,04: 
. " Revenue Freight Loaded Connections | Litchfield & Madison__.--___-_______ 454 355 313 1,211 1,258 
xt EP TRS 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 | Missouri & Arkansas________.______ es 195 130 188 427 479 
10t . Baste ; 388 278 242 2.014 1.712 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________. 5,396 6,787 5,135 4,350 5,019 
me SE EE Pe ee on aan a-et 305 607 | “issourt Pacific___-___-__________ 16,927 16,153 15,604 14,549 20,514 
ta 5 ee = Acseweus—— Mle Ps et 4 te $001 = 213 6.966 14,986 17.210 quanah Acme & Pacific emp ap anmenp ashcn aig 149 106 95 196 322 
Boston & } - eee a i eeeetiaae errr 1212 1121 1.423 2.159 2.349 | 3t- Louis-San Francisco__.--_-______. 9,937 9,672 7,515 8,283 8,792 
rer Chicago, Indianapolis nope arr . 37 59 42 | 3t. Louis-Southwestern_____________ 2,667 3,720 3.049 5,106 8,014 | 
we . Central Eaten. ~-~-~---------------- 4.112 1.120 1.079 2.114 29 49°, | Texas & New Orlearns__--.-_---_____. 9,362 11,072 12,227 5,662 5,804 
ant idan & wease. SEE ee ee 5.053 4.896 12,533 15,899 | Texas & ee a—aeeneeeteerirtmene sia 3,985 5,364 5,483 6,826 8,311 | 
iemere, Lackawanna & Western... 6,037 _ 7453. --7.474 9,018 - - 12,675 | SMMBS Pele & Goutbera___________ ~ . a 7 =e 
io ates 275 165 248 218 17 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W.—_--—_— 28 43 _25 21 23 | 
anh ane 2529 2.036 2,043 1,599 1,544 | 5 7 58.7 5 7 
SE a “ewteac Ramee tone. ay: ae 314 415 332 3,418 4.371 | Total 63,695 74,447 68,758 60,759 73,57 
ee ae 11,895 13,459 13,204 15,473 19,251 —= 
eee Seen ae > Shae she Sn anes aR anSD => Se a eNeENND Ae — inde 7 19 2RF 
‘ Grand Trunk OS RRS SA 3,077 7 a pn | tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. tincludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas 
‘ Lebigh & Budson sa , SEG aa See yee 2 ane 1964 1821 11542 | ee & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1946 
eemion esa aril OMEN ee 7,950 8.475 8,321 12,212 | *" 
tea: 2889 2 494 2,420 5,257 4,765 NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 
Monongahela___-__- AE ies TAO 6,381 5.957 6,351 ait ~~ 
nn 3,040 2,218 2,503 37 25 
' New York Central Lines__.______-___. 48,756 49,094 oneae rs - rg 8 ge 
ONS Te eee ra.e23 14005 oz tae = 228) Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Ind 
5 ieee rock. Ontario & Western____._.. 927 1,025 1,235 2,946 3,552 ee a ics 0 aper r ni us 
, New York. Chicago & St. Louis__.___-. 5,904 6,763 6,387 1s9e8 and | 
NW. Y., Susquehanna & Western______ ‘ 407 ‘ a0 ; : ~ aa76 rie | We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationai 
a ¥ 20 : oo — 
pares Em Laee 85. es INTO cues $'446 4'326 7829 9,907 | Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the 
‘ Sieares yO SR 1,061 614 818 as >). | paperboard industry. 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___--__-_ 254 285 319 185 ae | 
Sutbareh & West Virginia____._-_- 3 984 920 i fn red The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
Bieta 2 6 7 , 
nn 5.923 6142 5,795 11.834. 413,767| industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
on AE: AR NEE RE WNIT , ‘ . 
; Wheeling & Lake Erie 4,942 6.655 4,935 3,697 5,665 | member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
Total 162,107. - 163,805 _ 157,966 - 214,636 renin cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
att | figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the totai 
Sead Akron, Canton & Youngstown ‘651 830 688 1,464 1,668 | industry. 
Baltimore & Ohio___ = 42,972 45,072 40,557 - 24528 31,662) 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 2,779 3,022 2,882 1,683 1,784 | STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Cambria & Ind’ana__.__..__.-.__-- 1,635 1,640 ee en eo ane | Orders Unfilled Orders 
of 8F ns 6,182 6,411 46 7, , 
nia gg PP ERT RATS ant 20 596 : 70 6 | Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 
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ments of unfilled orders. 


Motor Freight Voume 
Dropped 7.4% in Jan. 


The volume of freight trans- 
ported by motor carriers in Feb- 
ruary dropped 7.4% below Janu- 
ary and decreased 10% below 
February of last year, reported 
American Trucking Associations 
April 1, which further announced 
as follows: 

Comparable reports received by 
ATA from 208 carriers in 37 
states showed these carriérs trans- 
ported an aggregate of 1,542,484 
tons in February, as against 1,- 
666,535 tons in January and .. 
714,661 tons in February, 1945. 

The ATA index figure, comput- 
ed on the basis of the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting 
carriers for the three-year period 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 151.9. 

Approximately 87% of all ton- 
nage transported in the month 
was hauled by carriers of gen- 
eral freight. The volume in this 
category decreased 45% below 
January and was 7.0% below Feb- 


ruary, 1945. 
Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 


7% of the total tonnage report- 
ed, showed a decrease of 15.8% 
below January and a drop of 
22.5% below February, 1945, 

Carriers of iron and _ steel 
hauled about 2% of the total ton- 
nage. Their traffic volume was 
51.4% below January. and 57.4% 
below February, 1945. 


Growth in Resources 
of Savings Loan Assns. 


The over $20,000,000° savings 
and loan associations and co-op- 
erative banks which numbered 
less than a dozen throughout the 
1930’s now constitute $957,387,000, 
or 11%-of the total resources of 
the nation’s thrift and home finan- 
cing business. A report made up 
from the financial statements 
gathered by the United States 
Savings and Loan League as of 
Dec. 31, 1945, and issued by them 
on March 24 showed it. is stated 
that 29 member institutions of the 
League, located from Boston to 
Los Angeles, now top $20,000,000 
each. A year ago there were only 
20 of them and this was the larg- 
est number in this size group since 
the close of 1930. Morton Bodfish, 








2 | Chicago, Executive Vice-President 


of the League, reports that the 


> largest gain by a single institution 


in 1945 was $15,528,000, while 14 


others increased more than $5,- 
| 060,000 each. 
| home financing institutions in the 


The over-$20,000,000 


United States Savings and Loan 
League are located in Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 


nois, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Oregon; Washington, and 
California. 





Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended March 23, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 435 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 9.8% above 
production for the week ending 
March 23, 1946. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
18.1% above production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 88% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mulls, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 32 days’” 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent to 
34 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 9.1%; or- 
ders by 10.3%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-1939, 








production of reporting mills was 
| 2.3% below; shipments were 2.3% 
| below; orders were 5.5% above. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 1842) ; 


recent statement was $94,657,209 
against $102,852,117 on Dec. 31, 
1945; holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities amounted on 
March 31, 1946, to $300,499,781 
compared with $324,192,674 Dec. 
31; loans and discounts are now 
$145,508,342 against $136,793,240 
at the end of 1945. The capital 
and surplus on March 31, 1946, to- 
tal $22,000,000, the same as on Dec, 
31, 1945. 


Undivided profits March 31, 


4 =”? 1946, were $4,892,178, as compared 


with $4,892,178 on Dec. 31, 1945. 


The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Co. of New York report- 
ed as of March 31, 1946, total de- 
posits of $231,352,434 and total as- 
sets of $261,837,150 compared re- 
spectively with $244,444,051 and 
$270,073,881 on Dec. 31, 1945. The 
bank held cash on hand and due 
from banks of $43,357,613 com- 

red with $45,561,970 on Dec. 31, 

945; investments in United States 
Government securities of $177,- 
935,891 compared with $170,862,- 
818 on Dec. 31, 1945. Loans and 
discounts of $35,543,225 compared 
with $48,258,753 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
The bank’s capital account was 
unchanged at $7,000,000 and its 
surplus and undivided profit ac- 
count increased to $12,388,206 
from $12,188,420 at Dec. 31, 1945, 
after payment of the regular divi- 
dend. 


At a regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
City Bank of New York held April 
®, Edward E. Eden, Raymond T. 
Glover and Eugene Lieneck were 
appointed Assistant Cashiers. 


Statement figures by The Na- | 


tional City Bank of New York 
show total resources as of March 
B31, 1946 of $5,248,215,688 or a de- 
crease of $186,156,911 in compari- 
son with Dec. 31, 1945. Total de- 

sits are $4,948,852,510 against 

,143,422,244 last Dec. 31. In 
these totals U. S. War Loan de- 
posits are $1,001,642,473 and $1,- 
133,752,278 respectively. Holdings 
of U. S. Government obligations 
are reported at $2,577,056,576 com- 
pared with $2,773,488,249. Cash 
and due from banks and bankers 
is $995,920,778 against $1,102,106,- 
681 and loans and discounts are 
$1,290,314,552, an increase of $56,- 
470,615 since Dec. 31. Capital and 
surplus are unchanged at $77,500,- 
000 and $142,500,000 respectively 
and undivided profits are $33,992,- 
115 against $29,294,238. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, the stock of which is 
beneficially owned by the share- 
holders of the bank, reports total 


1 
Seas 28, Of March 31, 1080 of | nent obilgstions to $74,024,560, 


$159,396,527 compared with $165,- 
235,022 last Dec. 31. 
sources are $192,127,921 against 
$196,968,037. Cash and due from 
banks amounts to $25,193,100 
compared with $29,870,345, and 
holdings of U.S. Government obli- 
gations total $155,785,748, an in- 
crease in comparison with Dec. 31, 
1945 of $934,302. Capital and sur- 
plus are unchanged at $10,000,000 
each and undivided profits are 
$7,893,926 compared with $7,221,- 
636 at the end of last year. The 
increase in undivided profits in- 
cludes net profits from sales of 
securities, a change from the prac- 
tice of adding these to reserves. 
The quarter’s current earnings 
were also increased by a large 
payment of back interest on sale 
of real estate. 


Total deposits for the Bank and 
Trust Company together as of 
March 31 amount to $5,108,249,- 
038 and total resources to $5,440,- 
343,610 as compared with cor- 
responding totals at the end of 
1945 of $5,308,657,266 and $5,631,- 
340,637 respectively. The _ tota 


Total re-| 


The statement of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York for 
March 30, 1946 shows total re- 
sources of the bank at that date 
were $5,498,510,643. This figure 
compares with $6,092,601,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1945. Deposits amounted 
to $5,140,086,545 compared with 
$5,742,180,000 on Dec. 31, 1945. 
Cash in the bank’s vault and on 
deposit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank and other banks amounted 
to $875,762,967, compared with 
$1,366,233,000 Dec. 31, 1945; in- 
vestments in United States Gov- 
ernment securities, $2,960,277,205, 
compared with  $3,078,103,000; 
loans and discounts $1,315,612,456, 
compared with $1,271,694,000. 

On March 31, 1946 the capital of 
the bank was $111,000,000, un- 
changed from Dec. 31, 1945. The 
surplus on March 31, 1946 was 
$139,000,000, the same as on Dec. 
$31, 1945. Undivided profits, after 
deducting dividends payable May 
1, 1946 of $2,960,000 amounted to 
$56,792,459 on March 31, 1946 com- 
pared with $50,240,000 on Dec. 31, 
1945. Total capital funds were 
$306,792,459 on March 31, 1946, 
compared with $300,240,000 Dec. 
31, 1945. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co., private bankers, in their con- 
dition statement of March 31, 1946, 
report total resources of $208,- 
186,002 compared with $209,702,- 
808 at Dec. 31, 1945, and $183,559,- 
187 as of March 31, 1945. Depos- 
its amounted to $184,610,547 com- 
pared with $186,531,590 three 
months earlier and $161,667,691 a 
year ago. Capital and surplus of 
$13,705,542 compared with $13,- 
685,284 at the close of 1945 and 
$13,625,185 on March 31 a year 
ago. Loans and discounts totaled 
$52,756,899 against $48,474,193 on 
Dec. 31, 1945, and $36,568,536 on 
March 31, 1945. Other important 
asset items compare as follows 
with the figures of three months 
and a year ago: Cash on hand and 
due from banks $39,274,169 
against $42,171,879 and $34,654,- 
587; United States Government 
securities $53,352,370 against $58,- 
391,037 and $63,653,091; state, mu- 
nicipal and other public securities 
$48,879,044 against $46,794,567 and 
$37,658,108. 


The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of March 31, 1946, total deposits 
of $183,270,807 and total assets of 
$197,684,813, compared respective- 
ly with $204,765,283 and $218,- 
680,271 on Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on 
hand and due from banks amount- 
ed to $33,895,483, against $54,- 
687,596; holdings of U. S. Govern- 





against $72,858,181; loans and dis- 
counts to $69,387,382, against $68,- 
115,230. Capital and surplus were 
unchanged at $5,000,000 each. Un- 
divided profits were $1,471,204, 
against $1,336,025. General Re- 
serves were $706,953, compared 
with $528,649 at the end of the 
last quarter of 1945. 


Fulton Trust Co. of New York 
reports total deposits of $37,607,- 
358 and total assets of $43,192,048 
in its statement of March 31, 1946, 
as compared with deposits of $38,- 
621,840 and total assets of $44,- 
211,804 on Dec. 31, 1945. Cash, 
U. S. Government securities and 
demand loans secured by collat- 
eral amounted to $40,134,648 as 





compared with $41,415,149 at the 
end of last year. Capital and sur- 
plus showed no change in total at 
$4,000,000, but undivided profits 
increased to $1,260,687, after divi- 
|dend of $30,000 payable April 1, 
| 1946, as against $1,244,768 shown 
'on Dec, 31 last. 


i 


capital funds of the Bank and) 


Trust Company together are $281,- | 


E. Chester Gersten, President of 


886,042 as of March 31, 1946 or| the Public National Bank & Trust 
$45.47 per share on the 6,200,000 | Co. of New York, announces that 
shares outstanding compared with Morris V. Bahar and Joseph O. 
$276,515,874 or $44.60 per share as| Zurhellen have been appointed 


of Dec. 31, 1945. 


i 


Assistant Cashiers. 





Total assets of Clinton Trust 
Co. of New York as of March 30, 
1946, reached a new high at $29,- 
336,982, according to the com- 
pany’s condition statement for the 
first quarter. This compared with 
$28,258,720 on Dec. 31, 1945, and 
$22,131,330 as of March 31, 1945. 
Depoosits totaled $27,408,213 
against $26,828,736 and $20,733,- 
027 respectively. Surplus and un- 
divided profits amounted to $748,- 
483 compared with $611,385 and 
$573,697. Loans and discounts 
were $4,754,508 compared with 
$5,132,702 three months earlier 
and $2,901,663 a year ago. Hold- 
ings of United States Government 
and municipal bonds amounted to 
$15,756,590 against $15,308,878 and 
$12,258,389. Cash on hand and 
due from banks at the end of the 
quarter totaled $5,948,050 against 
$5,397,533 and $4,629,489. 


William Goldfine, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Bronx Bank 
of New York, announced on 
March 26 a second increase in its 
surplus account aggregating $150,- 
600 since Dec. 1. Capital and sur- 
plus of this institution now total 
$1,750,000. 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced that on 
March 19 approval was given to 
the New York Agency of the 
Nederlandsche Handel - Maat- 
schappij, N. V., to change its lo- 
cation of business in New York 
City from 40 Wail St. to 62 Wil- 
liam St. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New 
York City, reported as of March 
31, 1946, total deposits of $663,- 
101,843 and total assets of $732,- 
435,257 compared respectively 
with $728,989,369 and $796,829,209 
on Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on hand 
and due from banks is shown at 
$124,084,208 in the present state- 
ment against $137,208,564 three 
months ago. Holdings of U. S. 
Government securities are now 
$414,306,976 compared with $467,- 
984,871 in December; loans and 
bills purchased are shown at 
$151,799,453 against $150,389,137 
three months ago. Capital and 
surplus remained unchanged from 
last year at $20,000,000 each, 
while undivided profits increased 
to $6,784,767 in the current report 
against $6,378,367 three months 
ago. 


The statement of condition of 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as of March 31, 1946, shows 
total resources of $3,609,511,466, 
as compared with $3,813,507,042 
at the time of the last published 
statement, Dec. 31, 1945. Deposits 
are $3,093,764,158, as compared 
with $3,309,452,507 on Dec. 31; 
U. S. Government obigiations 
total $2,060,896,996, as compared 
with $2,059,320,457 and loans and 
bills ‘purchased total $897,933,- 
684, as compared with $960,041,- 
680. Capital and surplus remain 
unchanged at $90,000,000 and 
$170,000,000, respectively, and 
undivided profits of $54,865,941 
compare with $52,676,255 on Dec. 
31, 1945. 


As of March 31, total resources 
of the United States Trust Co. of 
New York were $169,411,530 
against $178,537,110 on Dec. 31; 
deposits of $136,368,157 compared 
with $140,355,195; Government 
holdings were $90,317,715 against 
$83,238,320 and loans amounted 
to $37,348,412 compared with 
$48,517,885. Capital and surplus 
totaled $28,000,000 and undivided 
profits were $2,728,577 compared 
with $2,709,917 on Dec. 31. 


At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
William J. Wason, Jr., who has 
been a Trustee for 29 years, was 
elected Vice-President. Mr. Wason 
is President of the Kings County 
Trust Co. He is active in civic, 
philanthropic and financial cir- 
cles. being a director of the 





Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Home for Aged Men; Brooklyn 
Home for Children, Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York Dock Co., and Vice- 
President and director of the 
Brooklyn “Citizen.” 

At the same meeting, Walter 
Hammitt, Secretary and Director 
of Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., 
Was appointed First Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


The statement of condition of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as of March 31, 
1946, showed total deposits of 
$270,113,996 and total resources of 
$287,271,979, comparing with 
$278,403,262 and $295,538,969, re- 
spectively, on Dec. 31, 1945. Cash 
on hand and due from banks was 
$48,218,634 against $52,002,083. 
and holdings of United States 
Government securities were $190,- 
996,504 against $189,976,038 at the 
year-end. Loans and bills pur- 
chased totaled $31,250,903 against 
$35,896,787. Surplus was $5,600,- 
000, an increase of $200,000 since 
the year-end, while undivided 
profits were $1,667,075 against $1,- 
592,639, an increase of $74,436. 
Capital was unchanged at $8,200,- 
000. 


Martin V. W. Hall, lawyer and 
President of the Hempstead Bank, 
Hempstead, N. Y., died on March 
23 at the age of 61. Mr. Hall had 
been President of the bank since 
1916, and had also practiced law 
at his Hempstead office. 


The Manufacturers & Traders 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., at its 
90th anniversary dinner held on 
March 25, formed a Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, which includes all em- 
ployees with the bank 25 years or 
longer. Four employees who have 
been with the institution for over 
50 years are, according to the Buf- 
falo “Evening News,” Frederick 
H. Kerr, 54 years; Charles C. 
Dearing and Edmund C. Hausle, 
53 years, and Adrian J. Allard, 50 
years. 


Charles C. Theobald, Vice- 
President of the Liberty Bank of 
Buffalo, N. Y., for 25 years, and 
prominent in Buffalo banking cir- 
cles since the 1890's, died on 
March 25, said the Buffalo “Eve- 
ning News,” which also said: 

He began his career with the 
Citizens Bank in 1897 and later 
was Vice-President and Cashier of 
the Union Stockyards Bank, both 
of Buffalo. This bank eventually 
merged with the Liberty but it 
was carried on as a branch office 
and Mr. Theobald was in charge. 
In 1931 he came to the main office 
of the Liberty Bank. 


First National Bank in Med- 
ford, Mass., on March 14 increased 
its capital from $300,000 to $400,- 
000 by the sale of new stock to 
the amount of $100,000, the week- 
ly bulletin of the U. S. Comptrol- 
er of the Currency reports. 


Oscar T. Storch, President of 
the First National Bank of Bloom- 
ingdale, N. J., recently announced 
the appointment of Lucas E. Ban- 
non as head of the mortgage de- 
partment. The appointment is in 
line with the bank’s action in en- 
larging that department, said the 
Newark “News” of March 22. 


The statement of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for the period ended 
March 30, 1946, shows deposits on 
that date of $764,124,700, consist- 
ing of $159,904,981 of U. S. Treas- 
ury deposits and $604,219,719 rep- 
resenting all other deposits. This 
compares with deposits of $806,- 
759,816—$168,057,068 of U. S&S. 
Treasury deposits and $638,692,- 
749 covering all other deposits— 
reported on Dec, 31, 1945. Total 





resources amounted to $827,720,- 
601, compared with $868,517,977 
at the end of December; cash and 
due from banks aggregated $186,- 
950,970, compared with $194,761,- 
881; U. S. Government securities, 
$483 054,501, compared with $523,- 
752,891; State, county and muni- 
cipal securities were $13,862,392, 
against $13,895,392; other securi- 
ties, $38,788,378, against $40,022,- 
270; loans and discounts $98,566,- 
688 compared with $90,873,216, 
The capital stock of the bank and 
the surplus at the end of March 
both remained unchanged at $14,- 
000,000 and $28,000,000, respec- 
tively. Undivided profits were 
$12,986,136, compared with $12,~ 
443,740 at the end of December, 


The Corn Exchange National 
Banik & Trust Co. of Philadel-~ 
phia, has opened a new lunch- 
room, with the atmosphere of a 
comfortable club for employees at 
the bank’s main office. This 
“Green Room” provides an attrac 
tive meeting place for those who 
bring their lunches or who wish 
to prepare a light meal on an 
electric range. Selected music is 
“piped” into the room. The “Green 
Room” has seating accommoda- 
tions for about 70 at one time and 
the staggered luncheon schedule 
runs from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., except 
Saturdays. Displayed in the 
“Green Room” are cups and 
plaques, trophies awarded for 
championships won by Corn Ex« 
change employees in baseball, bas« 
ketball and bowling. 


The Pennsylvania State Secre« 
tary of Banking, William C. Free« 
man, announced on March 27 the 
final liquidation payment of the 
closed Franklin Trust Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. The payment, 
amounting to 5.43%, or $882,482, 
will be the seventh since the clos 
ing of the institution in 1931, and 
will bring the total payments to 
more than 7 million dollars, or 
44.43%, it is learned from the 
Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin,” 


The election of Leon Falk, Jr., ag 
a director of the Farmers Deposit 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
succeeding his uncle, the late 
Maurice Falk, was announced by 
the bank on March 27, said the 
Pittsburgh “Post Gazette.” 


John Y. Meloy, Jr., has been ap 
pointed Assistant Treasurer of 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, Ill., and will have charge of 
their Investment Field Staff. With 
that organization since 1929, Mr, 
Meloy has recently received his 
discharge from military service, 


The directors of the First Wis- 
consin Trust Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., on March 14 promoted 
Phillip P. Nolte from Secretary- 
Treasurer to a Vice-Presidency, it 
was announced in the Milwaukee 
“Journal,” which also stated: 

“Mr. Nolte, who succeeds the! 
late Wilbur I. Barth, joined the: 
trust company’s investment de-! 
partment in 1927. In 1937 he was? 
named Assistant Trust Officer and! 
became Secretary-Treasurer in; 
1939. fr 

“The directors named John M,. 
Nuzum, Assistant Trust Officer, to: 
succeed Mr. Nolte as Secretary< 
Treasurer. Mr. Nuzum joined the 
company in 1930 and was named 
Assistant Trust Officer in 1943. 

“Paul H. Duback, an employed 
since 1936, was named Assistant 
Trust Officer. Mr. Duback, now, 
on terminal leave, joined thd 
Army Air Corps in 1942 and rosé 
from private to major in the law 
department of the Air Corps Re+ 
negotiation Division.” : 
{ 


& 


The First National Bank 
Trust Co. of Tulsa announces th¢ 
election of E. F. Allen to the of¢ 


fice of Vice-President, effective 
April 1, 





